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PREFACE. 

The story entitled " Craigrowan " is published on occasion 
•of the Jubilee of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland, 
which took place on the 18th of May, 1843, and of the 
Foundation of the Free Church of Scotland by the 
Evangelical Party, who then forsook the Church as by 
law established. The principles underlying these great 
historic events are of special interest at the present time, as 
they are involved in some of the most important and exciting 
questions of the day, such as those of Church Patronage, of 
Disestablishment, and of the supremacy of the Privy Council 
in determining ecclesiastical suits. The story aims at 
giving a vivid picture of the life of Scotland at the 
period, so as to convey an accurate impression of the 
views and feelings that animated the various actors in 
the moving drama. This it seeks to do, not by intruding 
on the grave domain of history, but under the forms of 
literary imaginative art. 



PART I. 



THE SETTLEMENT AT MOSSLEA. 



CRAIGROWAN : 

a Storv of tbe Kisniptlon of 1843. 



*** 



CHAPTER I. 

Finding a Friend. 



It was Monday, the 31st of October, 1842. The fine, but very 
short, winter day was coming to an end, and the pale sun 
was sinking over the bleak moorland hills, when John Dunbar 
stepped forth from his farmstead at Drylaw, and set forward 
at a rapid pace down the glen towards the little country town of 
Eirkrowan. " It will be dark enough before I get there," thought 
he, "but the moon will.be up presently, and it will be fine and 
bright to come home by." John was a sturdy, hearty young fellow 
of five-and-twenty, with ruddy cheeks, a well-set, lithe, and sinewy 
frame, and a great natural flow of spirits. As he sped along he 
began to whistle some favourite Scottish airs, varying the music 
occasionally by singing snatches of songs, chiefly of a rattling, lively 
sort. " What's a' the steer, Kimmer ? " " Logie o' Buchan," " Roy's 
wife o' Aldivalloch," came one after another in rapid succession. 
At a pause in the string of melodies, John heard the waters of the 
stream tumbling over some rocks, making a waterfall which he knew 
very well, though he could barely see the foam in the deepening dark; 
His thoughts darted at once to Duncan Gray, who 

"Spak' o' loupin' ower a linn." 

" Loupin' ower a linn, indeed ; the big fool ! Catch me loupin' 

1* 
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ower a linn for any lassie that ever breathed." Somehow the music 
stopped, and John's thoughts wandered away to a small mountain 
farm, far up among the mosses where the waters of the Cranley river 
had their primal source. He saw a rather tall and slender maiden, with 
grave, pale face and large grey eyes that seemed to look into one's very 
soul. " Kind love is in her ee," thought he, in the words of another 
Scottish song, " but so quiet always, and serious and sad at times. 
Tt must run in the blood. Those old killing times have left their mark 
on all that family. I wonder if it will ever wear out. She looks as 
if she were listening for the noise of horse hoofs, the sound of the 
troopers riding up the glens and galloping over the heather, to shoot 
and cut down her kith and kin. I have seen her start as if she 
heard the shot fired that took away the life of the good old man 
whose name she bears. Ah, it was an awful time in those bad days, 
but we shall never see the like again." John had been so much 
wrapped up in these meditations that he had been pushing on 
instinctively, without taking note of the things about him. He now 
lifted up his eyes and saw, at a slight bend of the road, the 
Covenanter's cairn looming dark and unnaturally large against the 
sky on which a few stars had already begun to twinkle faintly. He 
stopped his rapid walk and stood looking at something that seemed 
to be strange and startling. A figure was seated on the edge of the 
cairn ; a figure that in the very dim light appeared to be of super- 
human proportions. John looked and looked, but the figure 
remained quite motionless. "Oh, just some man," thought he, 
" resting himself on the cairn. But who can it be ? and what can 
he be doing there ? " John would not confess it to himself, but he 
felt something like a cold tremor creeping over him. " It cannot be 
good Guthrie back again. That was where they found him with his 
Bible, and sent their bullets through him, the blaspheming murderers. 
They say that on still starlight nights his voice can be heard praying 
as he used to do when he was alive. Old Janet says she has heard it 
more than once ; heard him praying for Scotland, and crying, ' O 
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Lord, how long ? * A kind of piercing, pitiful cry, she says it was, 
that struck home to your heart ; not loud at all, a still small voice, 
but full of tears in its very tone. Hush, I think I hear it. No, that 
was a plover far up the hill-side. But if it's good Guthrie back 
again, I need not be afraid. He was a man of God, and if his spirit 
visits the cairn, it can only be for good. He comes to bless, not to 
curse. I'll go on and see if he speaks. 

at Yea, though I walk through death's dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill. 1 " 

These words from the familiar 23rd Psalm John unconsciously 
repeated in a low tone as he approached the cairn. The figure 
stirred, and a voice came forth " Is that you, John Dunbar ?" " Oh, 
Mr. Adair, is that you ?" cried John, immensely relieved and most 
heartily glad, " Is it you, Mr. Adair ? Why I thought you were in 
Edinburgh ? " 

" Yes, I have been there, but I am now on my way home. I got 
a lift from Edinburgh to Brackenshaw, and I have walked over 
the hills from there. I am a little tired, and sat down on good 
Guthrie's cairn, though it is so near our town. I was wondering if 
I should ever hear his voice. You know they say it is sometimes 
heard on still nights, and he prays as if a host of angels prayed ; 
prays for Scotland, that God would never forsake this land, but make 
it glorious through His grace, to be a holy land, a land of saints, 
where all should fear Him, and love Him, and magnify His name." 

" I thought to-night," said John, " that I did hear the voice while 
I was standing and looking at you, and wondering what you were. 
Do you know," continued John confidentially, " I thought you might 
be Guthrie himself, sitting in spirit on the stones where his bones lie 
below." 

"Well, John, I am sorry you have been disappointed. I am 
afraid we shall never see Guthrie here ; and I do not hope very much 
that we shall hear that voice and those prayers of his. But we know 
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where he is — among those in white robes with palms in their hands. 
The best we can do is to try to be like him, ' faithful unto death, 
that we may receive a crown of life.' " While this conversation was 
going on, the two friends had been pursuing their way down the glen. 

" Here we are at the Black Pool," remarked John ; " this was where 
one of those drunken, swearing, cruel troopers drowned himself. I 
should have been more afraid if I thought I saw his ghost than the 
spirit of the good Guthrie. They say it wails sometimes, wails in a 
long, long agony. What do yov think of it, Mr. Adair ?" 

" I cannot say. Those men have gone to their account, let us 
leave them in the hands of God." 

A pause ensued for a little as the friends walked on side by side, 
till John broke the silence by saying, 

" There's Bankton Mill on the other side of the water ; but Jeannie 
Somerville is not there to-night. She's at her aunt's at the Rowan- 
tree Inn, and that's where I'm going. Won't you come in, Mr. 
Adair ? Mrs. Gilbert would be very glad to see you." 

" Not to-night, John, I am tired, and you know there is something 
solemn before us to-morrow. Good night," added he, as they came 
near the well-lighted inn. 

" Good night, Mr. Adair," returned John. " The folks will be 
very glad to know you are home again." 



CHAPTER II. 
At the Rowantree Inn. 



The Rowantree Inn stood at the head of the little town of Kirkrowan, 
back a little from the high road. It was a very comfortable-looking 
building, and was further set off by a row of the trees from which it 
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took its name, which extended at a little distance along the front. 
The appearance of this line of foliage during the warmer months of 
the year quite justified the encomium of the Scottish poet : — 

"Thy leaves were aye the first o* spring, 
Thy flowers the simmer's pride; 
There wasna sic a bonny tree 
In a' the country side. 

O rowan tree." 

From the inn the houses stretched along an easy slope', those in tho 
neighbourhood of the inn being in the parish of Kirkrowan, while 
those further down, beyond a little streamlet which fell into the 
Cranley water, were included in the parish of Deerwell. The houses 
on the further side of the Cranley were in the parish of Mosslea. 
Thus the town, though it was little more than a large village, stood 
at the meeting point of three parishes, and occupied some ground in 
each. The only church actually within the limits of the town was 
that of Mosslea, which was picturesquely situated on the bank of the 
Cranley water, the churchyard and the garden of the adjoining manse 
reaching quite down to the stream. Deerwell church, however, was 
not far off on the other side of the river, but the church of Kirkrowan 
stood at some distance, having been erected to meet the convenience 
of the farmers, before the town had sprung up. 

Mrs. Gilbert, the landlady of the Bowantree Inn, was quite a 
personage in those parts. She had been taken out to India when a 
girl by the wife of Colonel Huntley, brother of Sir Colin Huntley of 
Craigrowan, whom she served as lady's maid. When in India, she 
married the sergeant-major, of Colonel Huntley's regiment. About 
three months after the marriage took place, the regiment was ordered 
on an expedition against some fierce marauding tribes, who had their 
fastnesses in a very rough and broken knot of hills, intersected by 
deep ravines. While feeling their way along this dangerous region, 
a sudden swoop was made on them by a strong party of the 
enemy, who rushed out of a dense piece of jungle as the soldiers 
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were resting under the midday heat, and cut down a good many 
before they could be driven off. One fellow actually got a clutch of 
Colonel Huntley and had raised his sword to strike off his head, when 
Sergeant-Major Gilbert, as quick as lightning, ran him through. 
The expedition, with much difficulty, reached at last the principal 
stronghold of the robbers, but on trying to take it by assault they 
were repulsed with considerable loss. The situation had now become 
very critical. If the force retreated without capturing the fortress, 
the enemy would be sure to gather round them from every side, 
emboldened by their failure, and the whole pf the troops would be 
out off to a man. Under these circumstances Colonel Huntley deter- 
mined to renew the attack, although he had serious misgivings as to 
the result in the discouraged condition of his men. The sergeant- 
major, however, volunteered to lead the assault, and the colonel 
most gladly availed himself of the offer. This action of the 
sergeant-major immediately raised the spirit of the troops ; the 
assault was renewed with the utmost determination ; and after some 
desperate fighting, the place was taken. The heroic leader, how- 
ever, was not among the number of the victors, for as he had been the 
first to rush on at the enemy, he also was the first to fall. After the 
work of the expedition had been successfully accomplished, and they 
had returned to quarters, it was officially announced that in con- 
sideration of Sergeant-Major Gilbert's gallantry and the great 
services he had rendered, his widow would receive a pension equal to 
that of the widow of a captain, to which rank he would have been 
raised had he survived. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Gilbert returned to 
Scotland in charge of young Ronald, the child of Colonel Huntley, 
whom she brought to the ancestral mansion of Craigrowan. Here 
the boy received some tuition from the Rev. Mr. Spiers, the minister 
of Mosslea, a bachelor of scholarly tastes and gentlemanly manners ; 
after which he was sent to a public school, and then entered the 
army. Colonel Huntley died before his elder brother, and on the 
decease of Sir Colin, which event had taken place quite recently, the 
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baronetcy and estate devolved on Ronald, who was daily expected at 
Craigrowan. 

Mrs. Gilbert, after her young charge no longer needed her attention, 
had left the mansion of Craigrowan and taken a lease of the Bowantree 
Inn. Being of very saving as well as active habits, she found herself 
in a few years able to purchase the property, and also Bankton Mill, 
the tenant of which, Mr. Somerville, was the husband of her younger 
sister. John Dunbar also was a sort of far-off cousin, but always 
addressed her as his aunt. Early in the afternoon of the day on 
which our story opens, Jeannie Somerville made her way from 
Bankton Mill to the Bowantree. She peeped into the private parlour, 
but it was empty. Then she went along to the kitchen, and before 
she reached it heard her aunt going on in a querulous and peevish 
voice. On getting to the kitchen door, she saw Mrs. Gilbert standing 
at the dresser, the very picture of untidiness. She was dressed in an 
old ragged silk gown of a hideous yellowish green, and her long grey 
hair was hanging over her eyes and down the back of her neck in a 
tangle of disorderly curls. She held in her hand a common china 
bedroom candlestick, a piece of which had been broken off, and which 
she was trying to stick on again with some kind of cement. The 
cook, meanwhile, a buxom young woman, was busy baking oatcakes 
at a great glowing fire, and the two maidservants were in the back 
kitchen talking and laughing, none of them paying much attention 
to what their mistress was saying. 

" Auntie, what's this you 're about ?" j,sked Jeannie Somerville in 
a cheery voice. 

Mrs. Gilbert was so much taken up with her broken candlestick 
that she never looked round, but went on in her complaining tone — 

"Another candlestick broken, always breaking something — as if 
everything could be got for nothing— and it's worth a shilling." 

" Sixpence ! " called out one of the girls from the back kitchen. 

" Sixpence !" exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert, " who says sixpence ?" 

" I saw you pay sixpence for it," replied the girl. 
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" But it's worth a shilling,!and I told you to take care and not let 
it fall." 

"You told me to put it on the bracket, after I told you the bracket 
was loose." 

" I said you might put it on the bracket if the bracket was safe. 
It's all your fault." 

" I just did what you bid me," replied the girl. 

" Come, come, Auntie," said Jeannie, " never mind that just now* 
Come along, I've got plenty to tell you. Let me put the candlestick 
away, and you can mend it again. There, now, it's safe on the shelf, 
till you want it. Come and get yourself dressed, or John will be 
here before you 're half ready." 



CHAPTER III. 

Parlour akd Kitchen. 



As soon as Jeannie Somerville got her aunt out of the kitchen, she 
began to coax her to put on her black silk dress. " If you only knew 
how nice you look in it, you would put it on at once." Mrs. Gilbert 
smiled and shook her head, and sighed as she said, " If the captain 
were only here to see me. Poor fellow, he 1 often told me how nice I 
looked." Jeannie got her set to work at her toilet ; and as soon as she 
saw her fully engaged, she ran lightly down-stairs, spoke to the 
servants in her sensible, clear and quiet way, and in a very short 
time everything was ready for tea in the parlour, and all looking 
bright and comfortable and cheerful. Over .the mantelpiece, the 
sword and scabbard of Mrs. Gilbert's husband were arranged cross- 
ways ; a memorial at once of honour and affection ; while an Indian 
dagger and two or three quaint and valuable articles from the same 
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region rested on the shelf below. Jeannie sat down at one side of 
the fireplace and drew ont of her pocket some worsted work, at which 
she began to ply her nimble fingers with wonderful dexterity. By 
and by Mrs. Gilbert made her appearance, looking so different that 
it was hardly possible to believe she was the same person. Her gray 
curls were carefully arranged under the frills of a lace cap, and set 
off her features, which, though rather pinched, were by no means, 
uncomely. In her beautiful and neatly fitted black silk, she wa& 
quite the lady, and a very fine Cashmere shawl resting lightly on her 
shoulders added to the dignity of her appearance. She took her seat 
in an easy chair at the other side of the fire, and scarcely was she 
quite settled down, when the door opened and John Dunbar walked 
in. The hearty young fellow came right up to Mrs. Gilbert and gave 
her a kiss, a piece of affectionate attention on which the old lady set 
great store. 

"There you are, John," said Jeannie, in her cool matter-of-fact 
way, " and I suppose you are quite ready for tea ? " 

" It would be a pity if I wasn't," responded John, glancing slily at 
the table, " and so many nice things." 

The old massive silver teapot, was immediately put in requisition,, 
and, at a certain signal Jeannie gave by the bell, a royal dish of ham 
and eggs was brought in. Mrs. Gilbert looked surprised. She was. 
hospitable and yet penurious. But Jeannie at once called on John 
to do the honours, and he set himself, nothing loth, before the- 
savoury dish. Mrs. Gilbert professed she could eat nothing but a 
little bit of scone, and helped herself to the nearest one. Jeannie,. 
who knew all her aunt's foibles, had put a stale one, on purpose, at 
that corner as a proof that there was no waste. Mrs. Gilbert soon 
smiled and grew really pleased to see John enjoy the tempting fare,. 
" Now, John, if it would please you for me to join, I'll take a little 
bit just to keep you company." All her secret grudgings now gave: 
way completely, and the meal passed off in the happiest way. When 
it was finished and the table cleared, John took his place right ia 
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front of the fire and told them of his walk down the glen, and his 
meeting with Mr. Adair. 

" I wonder," added John, " if there's any chance of his getting 
Mosslea." 

" Not much," said Jeannie. " Sir Ronald has the presentation. 
He's not home yet to Craigrowan, and when he comes, there will be 
somebody at him." 

" Somebody — what somebody ? " asked John. 

" Dr. McOlamroch. There's that son of his, that great, gawky 
fellow that used to slouch about. They say he's got license, and Dr. 
McClamroch's not the man to let slip a chance like this of putting 
him into a church." 

John gave a long whistle, and then added, " But can he preach ? " 

"He can do something that they'll call preaching. Shouting I 
should call it, if he's like the doctor ; only the doctor has something 
in him, and the other hasn't." 

" The people would like Adair ; at least, the most of them would." 

" Well, they are not far wrong. Walter Adair is a good young 
man, and he means good, and will do it if he can." 

" But," said John, " Sir Ronald could give him the church if he 
liked. Couldn't the people send a petition to Sir Ronald ? " 

" That's the only chance for Mr. Adair," said Jeannie, " and it's 
worth trying." 

" I'll go down to Mr. Noble, the schoolmaster," said John, " and 
talk to him about it. There's no saying but it may come all right 
yet." 

" But," chimed in Mrs. Gilbert, " Sir Ronald has a right to do as 
he pleases. Why should anybody interfere ? If I were Sir Ronald, 
I would teach them to keep their place." Mrs. Gilbert took the side 
of the gentry — she thought she belonged to them. 

" Sir Ronald has the right to put a man in to preach," observed 
Jeannie, " but he shouldn't put in a man that can't preach." 

" But why should the people interfere ? " demanded Mrs. Gilbert. 
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" Because he has to preach to them. If they don't want to hear 
him, what's the use of his being there ? That will do no good." 

" They ought to hear him, and it will do them good," affirmed 
Mrs. Gilbert, laying down the law in a peremptory fashion. 

" But wasn't it curious," said John, who rather wished to turn the 
conversation, "wasn't it curious for me to think Adair might be 
good Guthrie ? You see, the" Adairs and the Guthries are martyr 
folk." 

" Yes," replied Jeannie, " that old Norman Adair — if ever there 
was a good man, he was one — not a word against him. And a man 
like that to be put to death ! There must be something wrong with 
laws or with rulers when things like that come about. They say 
when they brought him to the gallows in the Grassmarket, there 
wasn't a dry eye except the soldiers' and the men of the law." 

" Yes," said John, " I've heard they called out, * God bless that 
good gray head ; God take the old man to His peace.' They say there 
Was heaven in his face ; you could see it like the face of an angel a& 
he stood on the ladder of the gallows before he was thrown off. He 
looked up, and his lips moved as if he were speaking, but no one 
could hear the words for the beating of the drums; but it was thought 
he said * Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.' They say the Grassmarket 
never was so full ; such a crowd, and all the windows filled with faces. 
It was a very dark cloudy day, but just as he died a bright beam 
shone on him, and some said it was heaven opened and that his soul 
went along that light to the land of glory. And then the sun shone 
on one of the windows of a tall house, and the people saw the face of 
a woman — such a face, so full of terror and triumph, and the face of 
a child with her. It was Norman Adair's brother's daughter, and her 
boy of seven. She had gone up to Edinburgh all the way from 
Blackshiel, through snow and wintry weather, to be with him 
at the last. Her boy was all that was left. They say he was 
as beautiful as an angel, with blue eyes and bonny red cheeks, and 
long golden hair ; but as he stood at that window with his mother at 
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that hour, a strange unearthly look came over his young face, and that's 
the look that's come down all these two hundred years. The Adairs 
of that blood all have it, more or less. You don't see it in Walter 
much, only now and then, when he's preaching. But Katie Adair — 
-she has a face as if she saw the unseen world. I feel quite awed 
sometimes, as if she were something more than common flesh and 
blood like the rest of us. They don't care to speak much of old 
Norman, but it's always in their hearts. It is from Walter that I 
learned all this, when we have been walking up to Blackshiel, and a 
sad story it is." 

John Dunbar had been quite carried away in giving this account 
of the family tragedy of his friends the Adairs. Mrs. Gilbert's eyes 
filled with tears as she listened, and Jeannie Somerville looked grave 
•and thoughtful. 

" And how did it all happen ? " asked Mrs. Gilbert. 
"It was Huntley of Craigrowan that took Adair at Blackshiel 
and had him up to Edinburgh. He was sheriff of the county, and 
.he swore a dreadful oath that no praying saint should find harbour 
where he had power to reach him. He was a proud and angry man, 
and was feared and hated all over the country side." 

The mention of the Craigrowan family, as implicated in the affair, 

produced some revulsion of feeling in the bosom of Mrs. Gilbert. 

She had been on such intimate relations with the Huntleys, and 

owed them so much for her position, that she always turned a deaf 

•ear to anything said against them. 

" He may have been a good man," she remarked, " but he must 
have broken the law." 

" No doubt of that," replied John. " Walter says that when the 
king and lords made laws to rule the Church, they would not have it. 
< No king but Christ,' that was their word. And Walter says there 
are plenty of lawyers and proud gentry now that are trying to rule 
the Church, but Scotland will never want men to stand up for the 
good old cause as their fathers did before them." 
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" We know what Walter would do," remarked Jeannie Somerville. 
" There's much in it I don't understand, but we know on which side 
the good men were, and we can guess on which side the good men 
will be." 

While this grave and serious conversation was proceeding in the 
private parlour of the Bowantree Inn, a much livelier scene was in 
progress in the spacious kitchen. Mrs. Gilbert always ordered in a 
basket of apples and a basket of nuts for her servants on Hallowe'en, 
and gave them liberty to indulge in some of the old games associated 
with the day, on condition that they did not go beyond due bounds. 
The merriment of the evening began by a thin stick being hung up 
by a string fastened round the middle, so that it remained at a level. 
A very large apple was then stuck on one end of the stick ; and on 
the other, a big potato with a hole scooped in it to .receive a piece of 
lighted candle. The company gathered round, and it was the 
business of each one in turn to put her hands behind her back and 
try to seize the apple with her teeth. The cook and maid servants 
engaged in this trial of skill, while the boots, and ostler, and garden 
lad stood by, ready to take a hand. The waiter, Wallace by name, 
an oldish man with a bald head and small round face, contented 
himself with looking on and interjecting an occasional remark. 

After a great deal of noise and laughing, and pushing, one of the 
girls advanced open-mouthed to seize the prize, but at her touch the 
apple swung away and the candle came round to the back of her 
neck, causing an outburst of shrieks and cries and other gleeful 
exclamations. " A new way to singe sheep's heads," observed 
Wallace drily. 

" Away with you," cried the girl ; " you've nothing on your head 
to singe." 

" Saves curling irons," rejoined the other. Mary succeeded Lizzy, 
and Tibbie followed Mary, but all in vain. The men servants 
followed suit till Jock, the garden boy, who was a short, ugly 
fellow with a huge mouth, contrived to seize the coveted fruit. 
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" With a mouth like yours," said the old waiter again, " Jonah 
would have swallowed the whale." 

The basket of nuts was then brought forward, and each maiden 
helped herself to a handful. The thing to be done was to place two 
together on the top bar of the grate. If they consumed away quietly 
side by side, it was a token that the course of true love would run 
smooth. If they behaved in a different fashion, the destinies were 
against the pair. Mary was the first to place her nuts on the bar, 
but no sooner did they begin to burn than one bounced away with a 
crack. A chorus of ah's and oh's arose, and all the other maidens 
pushed forward to see if they would have better luck. " Come along, 
you old bachelor, and find out if you'll ever get a wife," cried one of 
the girls to Wallace. " Time enough when I see her," rejoined the old 
fellow. " Why don't you get married at once and be done with it ? " 
demanded another. " Because while I'm a bachelor, I can marry if 
I like ; but if I marry I can't become a bachelor again. Very easy 
to go into the mouse trap, but precious hard to get out." 

"I'm in no hurry," interposed the buxom cook. "Men think 
far more of you when they are courting you than when they have 
got you. But supper is ready, so come and take your seats." 

They were a cheerful company round the supper table, and a great 
deal of talk went on. " We shall have a very busy day to-morrow," 
remarked Wallace ; " a good many people are sure to come to the 
funeral. Mr. Spiers was much respected, and he has been minister of 
Mosslea for nearly forty years." 

" A nice old man he was," observed the cook, " always as clean as 
a new shilling, with his white whiskers and fringe of white hair round 
his ruddy old face." 

" He must have left a good deal. He had a good stipend and was 
very careful of his money." 

" Yes, he did not care to spend much, but he was always kind to the 
poor people he knew." 

" How nice he kept the manse," remarked one of the girls ; " the 
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flowers in the garden, you could see finer nowhere, and everything in 
the house so trig and trim. He was very fond of his books, too, and 
kept them all in such nice order, so well bound, and well dusted, and 
well arranged." 

" Will Mr. Adair, who has been helping, get the place, I wonder ? " 
said the cook, " Tbey speak well of him, but some think he's too 
loud. They would like him to have the nice quiet way of Mr* 
Spiers." 

" Prom what I've heard," said Wallace, " I don't think the old 
minister liked Adair at first. So different, you know. Mr. Spiere 
read his little sermons like a lesson ; but Mr. Adair — he spoke out, and 
spoke plain. But I've heard that whenever the old man was able to 
get into the church after his trouble became so bad, he listened very 
attentively ; and the last time he prayed in the church, it was not 
one of those prayers we all know which he used to say by heart, but 
he said, ' God bless His young servant, and give him courage to speak 
the truth,' and then he stopped quite sudden. He wasn't used to it, 
you see." 

At this point of the conversation, Mrs. Gilbert and Jeannie 
Somerville entered the kitchen. Mrs. Gilbert's manner was as grand 
and gracious as her black silk dress and her beautiful Cashmere shawL 
She hoped her retainers had enjoyed their Hallowe'en, and Wallace 
thanked her in the name of all the company. Jeannie Somerville, 
the bright, plump, sensible little thing, the dark-eyed good genius of 
the Eowantree Inn, bade them all good-night. John Dunbar was 
waiting at the door to escort her home to Bankton Mill, and as the 
moon was shining brightly in the winter sky, the road was made 
pleasant to both. John left Jeannie at the Mill, and then pushed 
along with mighty strides till he reached his own home at Drylaw. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Blackshiel. 

On the following morning the snn rose bright and clear, and diffused 
a splendour, that seemed to belie the fact that it was the first day of 
gloomy November, over the wide stretch of rough and high-lying 
•country which spread away from the farmstead of Blackshiel. A 
lonely looking place it was ; but the house and adjoining ofiices were 
•substantial erections, built of the grey stone of the district, and 
■covered with thatched roofs, kept in good condition, and solid enough 
to resist the utmost violence of tempestuous winds or the heaviest 
downpour of rain or accumulated weight of winter snow. The 
extent of the farm was marked out at once to the eye by a drystone 
dyke which ran all round, shutting it off from the rest of the land ; and 
which, like the buildings themselves, was in excellent repair. The 
extent of acreage was much beyond that of a croft, but ye>t very 
moderate for a farm ; but, as it was the property of the occupants, it 
was quite sufficient to maintain them in a modest independence, 
while yet not too large to be managed without much extraneous help. 
The land had belonged to the Adairs for many generations ; and, 
even in the worst of times, they had refused the most tempting offers 
to sell it to the great proprietors of Craigrowan. 

Since the martyrdom of Norman Adair, they had clung to the 
spot with a tenacity of affection which possessed the depth and force 
of one of their most sacred feelings. The line of succession had 
continued unbroken, the eldest surviving son entering on the 
heritage of his father ; while the scattered members of the family 
never ceased to regard the old ancestral home with feelings of 
fondest love and pride. 

The sympathies of the family had always been on the side of the 
followers of Cameron and Renwick, but as there was no place of 
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worship connected with that band of the Scottish Presbyterians 
within accessible distance, they had attended the ministrations in 
the parish churches to some extent when the preachers possessed any 
gift of spiritual instruction. Their home, however, was their real 
■church — their true place of social as well as secret worship, and the 
temple where the spirit of a genuine and fervent piety never ceased 
to breathe. The present proprietor, Philip Adair, was well up in 
years, and was assisted in the work of the farm by his eldest son, 
Kobert, who was destined to succeed him, while Walter, the younger 
son, had devoted himself to the work of the ministry. It was not 
without much hesitation that the old man had yielded to his younger 
son's desire, for he looked on the Church of Scotland as far too much 
imbued with a worldly spirit, and regarded some things in it as 
embarrassing to a tender conscience. Walter, however, was inspired 
with a very earnest wish to give himself to the proclamation of the 
Gospel, and did not see how the passion of his heart could find free 
course except by seeking entrance into the office of the ministry. 
He accordingly passed through the requisite classes at the 
Edinburgh University, and received license from the Edinburgh 
Presbytery. When Mr. Spiers, of Mosslea, showed symptoms of 
the complaint that ended in his death, he engaged the services 
of Walter Adair as assistant, without knowing much about 
him ; mainly from that feeling of doing justice to all local claims 
which was one of the features of his conscientious and careful 
character. Walter's gifts were very much those of an evangelist. 
He was naturally endowed with a stout, sturdy frame, and a some- 
what rough, but powerful and effective voice. He had broken away 
greatly from the tradition of set sermonising, and preferred to 
address the people in a direct and homely fashion. When he 
mounted the pulpit, the people felt at once that he was not there 
to pronounce a discourse as an end in itself, but that they had before 
them a man who had something to say to them as men, and wanted 

them to understand what he meant, and set themselves to do it. 

2 # 
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This style of preaching was something quite new and unheard of 
in the pulpits of the neighbourhood, and called for much criticism 
and remark. Walter Adair, however, won his way into the favour of 
most of the people by his unaffected sincerity, as well as by the fresh 
interest he gave to the worship of the sanctuary. 

Some of the parishioners, however, showed themselves decidedly 
hostile, and were not slow in pouring their complaints into the ears 
of the old minister. Mr. Spiers listened, but said little in reply. 
He was rather annoyed at the popular sensation which disturbed the 
closing days of his ministry, after it had pursued the even tenor of 
its way for nearly forty years. His gentlemanly feeling, however, 
and sense of what was due to the young preacher he had engaged, 
prevented him from offering the least interference. As long as he 
was able to leave the manse, he appeared every Sunday in church, 
and sat in the minister's pew, which had remained empty during the 
many long years of his bachelorhood, listening respectfully to Mr. 
Adair, but showing no further token of feeling or opinion. He was 
a fine-looking old man, with ruddy face, thin white whiskers, and a 
little white hair round his bald head. His eye was keen, but his 
features wore a very set expression, indicative of his character, which 
was marked by the most careful attention to any affairs he had to 
manage, but also by so fixed a reticence that he had hardly ever been 
known to express any personal feeling or take anyone into his confi- 
dence. It was noticed, however, by some who watched Mr. Spiers closely 
as he sat in church during his last and, indeed, only illness, that, as the 
weeks wore in, slight tokens of emotion could be detected for a 
moment or two, occasionally giving an unwonted touch to the fixed 
composure of his countenance as he listened to the warm and 
affectionate pleadings of Mr. Adair. 

When the time for the autumn Communion came round, it became 
the duty of Mr. Spiers to preside at the holy table, as Mr. Adair was 
not qualified to administer the Sacraments, in consequence of not 
being yet ordained to the ministry. Mr. Spiers, by this time, had 
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grown very weak ; but he was assisted into church, and took his seat 
in the Communion chair. He had asked Mr. Adair, as a favour, to 
make the service short, adding, however, that he would leave it to 
himself, as he did not wish to hinder him from saying what he 
thought might be for the good of the people. Mr. Adair was much 
touched by this appeal from the old minister, and, though he had 
come prepared for speaking at some length, he resolved at once not 
to do so, feeling that the occasion itself was a more solemn sermon 
than anything he could utter. In his opening prayer Mr. Adair 
poured forth petitions on behalf of the aged pastor with unwonted 
warmth, and then he preached very briefly from the words — " With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer ; 
for I say unto you, I will not any more eat thereof until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God." After the Communion tables were filled, 
Mr. Spiers read the usual passage (1 Cor. ii. 23-26). He did not 
attempt to give any address, but, after a few sentences of prayer, put 
the sacred elements into the hands of the elders to give to the people. 
After they had partaken of the bread and wine he again repeated a 
few sentences of thanksgiving, following them with that petition on 
behalf of Mr. Adair which took the people greatly by surprise by its 
departure from his stereotyped habit, as well as by its evident 
sincerity and brief abruptness. That was the last occasion on which 
Mr. Spiers had been able to come into the house of God, and, a few 
weeks afterwards, his spirit passed away. 

The funeral of Mr. Spiers had been fixed for the 1st of November ; 
and on the morning of that day, as we have said, the sun rose bright 
on the farmstead of Blackshiel. The inhabitants of the house were 
early astir as usual. Katie Adair had to attend to the cows in the 
byre, and Eobert Adair had to look after the horse. Breakfast, 
however, was soon ready ; after which came family worship, a 
very important and serious part of the business of the day. When 
this was finished, Philip Adair said that, as the day was favour- 
able, he had made up his mind to go to the funeral of Mr. Spiers, 
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of Mosslea. As there was not much to do at this time of year, Katie 
might go with him, and Kobert would be left in charge of the farm. 
They did not possess a gig or dogcart, as was usual with the wealthier 
farmers who wanted quick driving in going to market, and so it was- 
necessary for them to take a cart and put the services of the plough 
horse in requisition ; and as the distance was several miles, no time 
was to be lost in getting under way. It did not take long for 
everything to be in readiness. Robert harnessed the horse, brought 
,the cart to the door, and arranged seats on it for the travellers- 
Katie was of the class of persons referred to in the proverb, "A 
bonny bride is soon buskit " ; so far, at least, that she had some 
claim to good looks, and was always exceedingly tidy in her dress- 
She put a dark green tartan shawl over her shoulders before she took 
her seat, and the reins in her hand ; and a very warm and heavy 
wrap, of the grey check pattern known as the shepherd's plaid, was- 
carefully wound round the person of Philip by the hands of his 
son. As they started, the beams of the winter sun had strength 
enough in them to make the white hoarfrost, that had powdered 
everything with silver, begin to give way under their genial warmth* 
The road, however, was still very hard, and the water in the ruts was 
sheeted with a thin film of ice. 

In front of the travellers, as they issued from the grounds of Black- 
shiel, lay a very wide range of country, elevated at a considerable height 
above the fertile and thickly inhabited parts of the shire. It was a 
rough tableland, dividing the wide and deep dales along which the 
principal rivers took their course, and where the towns and villages- 
were clustered along their banks. The soil of this upper region was- 
largely mingled with peat, and was too sour to admit of much culti- 
vation. The streams that cut their way through the black mosses 
were very dark in the colour of their waters, and sluggish in their 
course. The very heather was poor and stunted, and of a dirty 
brown hue, very different from the rich purple of the highland 
hills. Out of this dreary, but irregular level, rose some hills in the 
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distance, whose sides presented a much more agreeable intermingling 
of tints. Along the lower slopes wound wide bands of firwood, the 
green of which might have seemed sombre enough in wanner scenes^ 
but which pleased the eye with the contrast they presented to the 
wide stretches of dismal heath. Above the region of the firwood 
came varied tracts where short grassi, bushy heather, and bare shining 
rocks were intermingled, ending in stern and solitary peaks. 

Desolate as all appeared at the first glance, it was not nearly so 
lonely as might have been supposed. A good many sheep, belonging 
to the hill farms, wandered over these seeming wastes, and appeared to 
find sufficient pasture in the scanty herbage. But it was especially a 
paradise for the wild things that did not own man's dominion. In 
the dull streams the dark-coloured lazy trout grew fat, with no 
enemy but the otter to make them afraid. The badger had his earths 
among the banks, and the fox wandered at will in search of his prey. 
Large brown hares secured food and cover on the drier levels, 
and on the high hill-sides the small blue hare might be found. 
Among the sweeps of heather the red grouse often rose with sharp 
whirr of wings ; in the fir woods the blackcock made their home ; 
and, when winter covered the peaks with his snowy shroud, the 
ptarmigan were not scarce. The woodcock came over the sea in 
winter to the shelter of the woods, often accompanied by the crossbill. 
The heron might occasionally be seen watching to strike fish in the 
pools ; the owl and nightjar had their haunts about. The coo of the 
rock pigeon gave a voice to the solitude ; and, in the spring-time of 
the year, the cuckoo also spoke from the more sheltered copses. 
The small birds built their nests and fluttered among the branches 
in untold numbers — the yellow-hammer, water-wagtail, and tomtit, 
with an occasional thrush or blackbird. Their natural enemy, the 
smaller eagle or gled, might be observed as it swept along with 
swift wing. The melancholy cry of the lapwing was familiar at 
the nesting season, and the silver and the golden plover were occa- 
sional vipitants. A 1 ! these dwellers in the wilderness found the 
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region safe for them, because the harsh soil gave but little welcome 
to their foes. 

Along this higher level the Adairs made their slow way for two or 
three miles till the road commenced to slope downwards into the upper 
part of the glen in which the Cranley water ran. Here a few slender 
birches began to border the stream, and small fields extended from 
the water's edge to the gradually receding slopes on either side. By- 
and-by the glen opened out so as to form a pretty wide valley, and 
the character of the landscape changed to one of softer beauty and 
fertility. Farmhouses were planted pretty thickly on both sides of 
the stream, standing in the midst of extensive and well-tilled fields. 
The want of trees, which so much mars the rural scenery of Scotland, 
was not to be noticed here, for along the lower slopes the feathery 
foliaged ash, the linden, and the beech, with its bright, glossy leaves, 
grew freely. This was the part of their local property which yielded 
the best revenue to the family of Craigrowan. 

On this day it was evident that something was afoot, for vehicles 
were putting forth from the various farmhouses, all bound towards 
the little town of Kirkrowan. One of these, of very superior appear- 
ance, came up at a rattling speed behind the cart in which the Adairs 
were making their slow progress. Its principal occupant was a big 
jolly-looking man about forty, with red face and thick black whiskers. 
Not only was his gig of the best make, but the horse he drove was a 
splendid animal, beautifully formed, and of first-rate action. This 
was James Shorrock, of Broadrigg, the wealthiest farmer in the whole 
countryside. The Shorrocks had been connected with the Huntleys of 
Craigrowan, from time immemorial. In the " killing times," Sheriff 
Huntley had no more serviceable or unscrupulous retainer than a 
Shorrock of those days. The farm of Broadrigg had been held by 
them on life leases for several generations, and as the terms were 
thus singularly favourable, and the farm was extensive and of the 
best arable land, the Shorrocks, though only tenant farmers, were 
really much better off than many of the smaller gentry. The present 
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tenant, James Shorrock, was known far and wide. He was a keen 
pursuer of all country sports — rabbit-coursing, curling on the ice, or 
whatever other form the merriment might take. At all farmers' 
feasts he was put in the chair, and his convivial qualities were such as 
left him without a rival. He could drink a great deal without 
seeming to be a whit the worse ; he could troll forth many a lusty 
song ; his jokes were always ready, and often not a little coarse, and 
he threw about his shillings freely. All this sporting and merry- 
making, however, put no stop on his prosperity. He was keenly 
alive to matters of business, and was very shrewd and hard in driving 
a bargain where large sums of money were involved. 

It was rumoured that in addition to the gains of his farm, he 
had made a great deal by speculations through agents in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. In political contests he also took a leading part as a 
staunch supporter through thick and thin of the Huntleys of Craig- 
rowan. 

When Mr. Shorrock overtook the Adairs, he checked the speed of 
his horse and saluted them. 

" Good day, Blackshiel," said he, addressing Philip Adair by the 
title of his property, as is usual in Scotland, especially when it is 
desired to show special respect. " I hope you are all well." 

" Thank you," replied Philip quietly, " I am happy to say we are." 

" Sad affair, this, about the old minister. But there's no doubt 
he's gone to heaven." 

" I trust most sincerely he has." 

" Well, if he hasn't, I don't know who will. He did his duty 
by everybody, and did no one any harm." 

" He was, as you say, a very conscientious and careful-living man." 

" Who's to get the church, I wonder ? " 

" We shall see in due time." 

" Tour son would have it, if the people could give it him." 

" I am happy to believe that his labours have had acceptance with 
them." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BlACKSHIEL. 

On the following morning the sun rose bright and clear, and diffused 
a splendour, that seemed to belie the fact that it was the first day of 
gloomy November, over the wide stretch of rough and high-lying 
country which spread away from the farmstead of Blackshiel. A 
lonely looking place it was ; but the house and adjoining offices were 
substantial erections, built of the grey stone of the district, and 
•covered with thatched roofs, kept in good condition, and solid enough 
to resist the utmost violence of tempestuous winds or the heaviest 
downpour of rain or accumulated weight of winter snow. The 
extent of the farm was marked out at once to the eye by a drystone 
dyke which ran all round, shutting it off from the rest of the land ; and 
which, like the buildings themselves, was in excellent repair. The 
extent of acreage was much beyond that of a croft, but yet very 
moderate for a farm ; but, as it was the property of the occupants, it 
was quite sufficient to maintain them in a modest independence, 
while yet not too large to be managed without much extraneous help. 
The land had belonged to the Adairs for many generations ; and, 
«ven in the worst of times, they had refused the mo3t tempting offers 
to sell it to the great proprietors of Craigrowan. 

Since the martyrdom of Norman Adair, they had clung to the 
spot with a tenacity of affection which possessed the depth and force 
of one of their most sacred feelings. The line of succession had 
continued unbroken, the eldest surviving son entering on the 
heritage of his father ; while the scattered members of the family 
never ceased to regard the old ancestral home with feelings of 
fondest love and pride. 

The sympathies of the family had always been on the side of the 
followers of Cameron and Renwick, but as there was no place of 
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church to somebody else, to teach them not to interfere. But good- 
bye just now. My horse is pulling so hard that I can't keep him 
back any longer." 

With these words Mr. Shorrock gave the reins to his horse, who 
set off at such a splendid pace that he was soon a great way ahead. 
Mr. Shorrock's remarks struck home rather coldly to the heart of 
Katie Adair. She had been cherishing a secret hope that her brother 
would succeed Mr. Spiers, and rejoiced at the prospect, not only for 
his sake, but also because it would keep him in their near neighbour- 
hood. But the veil of illusion had been taken from her eyes, and 
she saw that such a settlement as she had hoped for was not at aU 
likely to take place. After a few minutes' silence, she said to her father : 

"So Mr. Shorrock thinks we shall not have Walter placed at 
Mosslea. It's a pity ; it would have been so nice both for him and 
us if he had been so near home." 

" We don't know what may happen," replied the old man. " Things 
are very unsettled just now in the Church of Scotland, and it looks 
as if we should have some great change soon. If Walter were 
presented to Mosslea, I don't know that he would be able to keep it 
long. But I do not expect that he will get the presentation. The 
Huntleys have always been a very proud family, and very worldly, 
too ; and there is nothing that would lead them to put a man like 
Walter into the church." 

" But when there is so much made just now of the choice of the 
people, and such a strong feeling against patronage, might not Sir 
Bonald think it would be best to keep things smooth by letting them 
call the man they wished ?" 

" There are two ways of looking at these things. We believe in 
the rights of the people ; and the gentry and the lawyers — they 
believe in the rights of the patrons, and perhaps they may think it 
best to press them as hard as they can. We don't know much of 
Sir Ronald, but Sir Colin was a very wilful man, and always took his. 
own way all the long years he lived in that grand house." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Huntleys of Craigrowan. 

As this conversation went on, the Adairs had reached that point of 
the road where the mansion of Craigrowan came into view. It was 
•situated in a natural amphitheatre, produced by a bend in the hill 
that formed one side of the glen down which the travellers had been 
making their way. The mansion stood on a knoll about the middle 
of the hollow space enclosed by the sweep of the hill. It was not 
the abode of the family in the old days of Sheriff Huntley of cruel 
memory. He lived in one of those dark, close, straitened and gloomy 
residences which were characteristic of times of perpetual trouble, 
turmoil and danger. He it was, however, who laid the foundations 
of the opulence which enabled his descendant to erect the more 
stately and convenient abode. His fierce raids on all who were 
suspected of sympathising with the Covenanters were not made 
without an eye to his own profit, for he had his share, and that no 
small one, in the fines and exactions with which the Government 
harassed and tried to wear out the spirit of all who did not go the 
whole way with them in their oppressive deeds. The tide of material 
success, thus inaugurated by him, had never subsequently ebbed, for 
if one or two of the family had added little or nothing to the property, 
none of them, at any rate, squandered away any part of their 
paternal acres. There was a peculiar shrewdness about the Huntleys 
which kept them from involving themselves in any enterprise that 
■eventually proved disastrous. Although in the days of the later 
Stuarts they had been their active agents in pushing forward the 
most arbitrary measures, yet they gave no open sign of sympathy 
urith the attempt of the Pretender or the later ill-starred rising under 
Prince Charlie. They could, as it were, instinctively divine which 
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was going to be the winning side, and possessed a most supple 
dexterity in making friends of the powers that were to be. 

The most noted man of the race, after the sheriff himself, was the 
first baronet, Sir Archibald Huntley, father of Sir Colin, and grand- 
father of Sir Eonald, who had just succeeded to the title. Sir 
Archibald was a great figure in the public life of Scotland. He held 
in his time many offices of trust, and was a man of such extraordinary 
ability and energy that no Government could afford to dispense with 
his services. He stood unrivalled in his knowledge of the law, was a 
powerful debater and public speaker, and added to these qualifications 
a wonderful vigour and capacity in the practical administration of 
affairs. If he had any vices, except avarice and ambition, he kept 
them concealed from the public eye. His outward conduct was- 
uniformly decorous, and he always dealt respectfully with everything 
that concerned religion. So vast was his influence that it came to be 
said, in a humorous way, that the laird of Craigrowan was the last 
king of Scotland. The people on his ancestral estates grew quite 
proud of his power and reputation, especially as he proved a good,, 
though high-handed, landlord. He knew the value of his property 
too well to allow of old-fashioned and inefficient methods of farming ; 
but, on the other hand, he never grudged his tenants anything that 
was really required for their comfort or the thorough equipment of 
their holdings. As patron of several parishes, also, he exercised his 
rights judiciously, never appointing any man to a charge without 
satisfying himself as to his education, gentlemanly manners, and 
unblemished character. 

Sir Archibald not only amassed wealth by his own exertions, but he- 
added largely to it at a stroke by marrying a great English heiress. 
It was on receiving this accession to his fortunes that he set himself 
to carry out a favourite project he had long contemplated. This wa& 
to build a new seat, worthy of the greater splendour of the house of 
Huntley. The old abode stood at the corner, where the sweep of 
rising ground that formed the natural amphitheatre joined the glen — 
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a situation very favourable in troublous times, as it enabled the 
inhabitants to keep a lookout up the Cranley water towards the 
higher country, as well as downwards to the lower and more thickly 
peopled regions. The whole of the ground included in the bend of 
the hill was enclosed and carefully laid out ; and on the knoll in the 
centre the new mansion rose. It was designed in the old Scottish 
baronial style, happily adapted by the skilful architect to the more 
ispacious rooms and ampler accommodation required by the wants of 
modern times. The enclosing slopes were planted with trees of 
yaried foliage — the copper beech, pink hawthorn, lilac, and laburnum, 
among which the rowantree took up no scanty room. In the wide 
grounds immediately in front and on each side of the castle, stood 
single trees of ample and lofty growth, the plane trees especially, with 
their solid masses of dark, upward-tending foliage, impressing the 
eye with a sense of sober grandeur. Above these, on the knoll, the 
mansion reared its walls and battlements — a noble feature in the 
landscape, and visible from many a mile in the magnificence of its 
proportions and the severe majesty of its design. The old house, 
though dismantled, was left standing intact, and was, so to speak, 
a ruin complete in all its parts, which went by the name of Old 
Huntley's Tower. 

As Philip Adair and his daughter were moving down the glen to 
Kirkrowan, they gazed intently at the abode of the great family with 
which the fortunes of their own house had been so tragically inter- 
twined. 

u It is a lordly place," said Philip, " and no wonder the heart of a 
man grows proud that can call a place like that his own. But one 
cannot help thinking that some of those stones were bought with the 
price of the martyr's blood. The stain of blood, innocent blood, is 
not easily washed out. Many a haughty palace, many a strong city, 
have crumbled into dust, because the blood was on them and con- 
sumed away their strength. But I hope and pray that God may 
deal mercifully with that house. When our Norman suffered in the 
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Orassmarket, he spoke twice as he stood on the ladder of the gallows. 
It is thought that he said, like holy Stephen, ' Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit ' ; and that when he spoke again, it was in the words of 
Stephen's prayer, * Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.' We must 
pray for those who despitef ully use us and persecute us that we may 
be the children of our Father which is in heaven." 

The journey to Eirkrowan was by this time nearly accomplished, 
for the Adairs were now opposite Bankton Mill, when John Dunbar, 
in his Sunday best, came up to them in his gig. After salutations 
were exchanged, he did not push on with his swifter horse, but fell 
behind, and followed the humble conveyance of his friends. It was 
a pleasure and satisfaction to be near them for the mile that remained 
till they reached the Rowantree Inn. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Funeral at Mosslea. 

Wallace, the waiter, was right when he said the night before that 
they would be very busy that day at the inn. So many farmers had 
driven in from the country all round that there was not room in the 
stables for half the horses, and they had to be left with the vehicles 
in the open space between the front of the inn and the line of 
rowantrees that bordered the road. Meanwhile all the public rooms 
of the inn were kept alive by the travellers as they came in and 
went out. The time of the funeral had been fixed for half-past 
twelve, so as to allow those from a distance to get home again by 
daylight. Mrs. Swinton, the only surviving relative of Mr. Spiers, 
had been for two or three weeks at the manse of Mosslea. She had 
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come from Edinburgh to be with her brother at the last, and stayed 
on to make the arrangements for the funeral. Mr. Swinton, a very 
eminent lawyer, had arrived on the preceding evening ; and as the 
principal people who had come to show the last mark of respect to 
the old minister made their way to the manse, Mr. Swinton re- 
ceived them in a small parlour, from which they passed into the 
dining-room, where cake and wine in very liberal amount were placed 
at their disposal, and finally gathered in the large and comfortable 
library. This was the room in which Mr. Spiers had spent most of 
his time ; but it had only one bookcase, and that not a large one. 
Among the books on the shelves the most conspicuous were a very 
fine edition of Cicero, in several volumes, handsomely bound ; Calvin's 
Institutes, and the works of Isaac Barrow. Mr. Spiers had been 
nothing in Hebrew, and very poor in Greek ; but he had gained 
some distinction in Latin when a student, and remained to the end 
of his life fond of reading over and over again the treatises on 
Friendship, on Old Age, and kindred subjects by the great Roman 
orator. His study of Calvin, in Latin also, gave him a clear and 
vigorous hold of the doctrines of the church of which he was a 
minister ; while in Barrow's affluence of thought and language on 
moral themes he found unceasing pleasure. In his own sermons, 
clear exposition of the cardinal points of Christian faith was mingled 
with vigorous enforcement of duty ; but there was not the slightest 
trace of imaginative power, and not much that savoured of spiritual 
experience. His ministry, however, had been received with general 
acceptance by his people, backed as it was by his upright character 
and considerate disposition ; and as the library filled up quickly, it 
was evident that the prevailing feelings in the company were an 
unfeigned respect for the old minister, and regret at his decease. 

Among the most conspicuous persons present were some ministers 
of the Presbytery : Dr. McClamroch, of Kirkrowan ; Rev. John 
Logan, of Westwood ; Rev. Oliver Clyne, of Deerwell ; and one or 
two others. In Scotland, the funeral service is usually conducted in 
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the house ; but, as the day was fine, and the number of people who 
had come was far too large even for the church, it was resolved to 
hold the service in the open air. Punctually at half-past twelve the 
coffin was carried out and placed by the edge of the new-made grave. 
Mr. Swinton, a very spare man with gold spectacles and thin long 
curly grey hair, followed reverently as chief mourner, and took his 
stand at the foot of the grave, while the members of Presbytery 
clustered round the other end. 

Just at that moment a carriage, in which were a lady and gentle- 
man, was observed coming at a rapid rate along the highway leading 
up to the town from the lower stretch of country. There was a 
pause in the proceedings as the word went round that it must be Sir 
Eonald Huntley and his daughter. The carriage crossed from the 
Deerwell and Kirkrowan side of the river over to Mosslea by the 
bridge below the manse, and drew up at the churchyard gate, and Sir 
Ronald stepped out and, with his daughter, passed through the 
respectful crowd that opened a passage for them till they stood 
beside the coffin. 

Then Dr. McClamroch, a tall man, with coarse, red face, and 

loud, harsh voice, read the 90th Psalm, and the closing verses of the 

fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. The shouting, declamatory 

style he used, seemed to deprive the passages of all sense or meaning, 

and was equally unsuited to the pathetic sublimity of the " Prayer of 

Moses, the man of God," and to the song of triumph over death by 

the Apostle of the Gentiles. Dr. McClamroch was followed by Mr. 

Logan, whose refined and well-cut features did not betoken any 

great strength of character. He gave a brief address in sweet, 

silvery tones, touching with exquisite felicity on the topics suitable 

to the sad occasion, and referring to the departed minister in words 

that set forth most perfectly his characteristics and his work. Mr. 

Oliver Clyne then stepped forward to lead in prayer. He was a small 

man, and would have been of insignificant appearance had it not 

been for his face, which was mobile and expressive in a most remark- 

3 
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able degree. Even when he was sitting quite still, his countenance 
was like a landscape over which swiftly passing clouds threw their 
•shadow, to be followed immediately by the bright sunshine. When 
he began his prayer, the words could not be caught by the assembled 
mourners. Gradually, however, the thin, reedy voice made itself heard, 
and though neither full nor musical, it became effective. Mr. Clyne 
spoke with very rapid utterance, and as he went on, his soul seemed 
to kindle within him. His theme was that of thanksgiving for the 
assurance of a blessed resurrection and of life eternal, and he became 
quite transported with the vision of the dead in Christ hearing His 
voice in the dark and silent chambers of the grave, and rising to meet 
Him at His coming. The rushing words were all instinct with 
spiritual fire, and the tone of voice became one of piercing clearness, 
broken every now and then with a strange, peculiar tremor, the effect 
of which was both startling and pathetic. The somewhat formal 
quietness of the service was altogether banished, and the hearers 
seemed spellbound, till the mingled torrent of petition, praise, and 
aspiration came to an end. Then, after a solemn pause, the coffin 
was lowered into its resting place in the clay, and the grave was 
filled up, all remaining still and quiet till the men had completed 
their task, after which the assembly dispersed, and in a few minutes 
the crowded churchyard was left silent and deserted. Sir Ronald 
shook hands with Dr. McClamroch and the other ministers. " I was 
very sorry," he said, u to hear of my good old tutor's death, and 
did all I could to get here in time for the funeral." He then led his 
daughter to their carriage, which crossed the Cranley water, and 
passing the Rowantree Inn carried them safe to the mansion of 
Craigrowan. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Sir Ronald's Home-Coming. 

Everything was ready for the reception of the new master and the 
young lady. Dinner was served up in due time, after which they 
went to the drawing-room, where a splendid fire was throwing its ruddy 
light around on the magnificent furniture and costly adornings of the 
place. The most conspicuous objects in the room were two large 
portraits, hung opposite each other, one representing the "old 
sheriff," as he was usually called ; and the other, Sir Archibald 
Huntley, or the " great laird," that title having been given him by 
the people since his death. Sir Ronald was in a happy frame of 
mind. He had come into his kingdom, and it pleased him to think 
that he was one of the principal proprietors in the whole of Scotland. 
He had quite a military bearing, and .was a tall man, with aquiline 
features, and a keen, bright eye. Sir Ronald had the capacity for 
business which was hereditary with his race, but possessed no 
remarkable talent, and was quite devoid of everything like sentiment 
or romance. 

To Lilian her entrance into her new home had much more 
significance. It was some three or four years since she had paid 
her last visit to Sir Colin. At that time she was still a school-girl ; 
but since then she had lost her mother, had travelled on the Continent 
under the care of a lady friend, had been introduced into Society, 
and now she had come to Craigrowan as the lady of the place. As 
she thought of these great changes wrought in so short a time, a tide 
of mingled feelings welled up in her bosom. She sat on a sofa in 
the drawing-room and looked around, greeting again the well- 
jemembered cabinets and paintings on the walls. Soon she found 
herself attracted to the two portraits of her most noted ancestors. 

The sheriff looked in his picture like a man about the age of forty, 

8* 
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standing at the gate of Huntley's Tower, and ready to mount a 
high-spirited horse which Shorrock was holding for him. The great 
laird was over sixty in appearance, and was portrayed as sitting amid 
papers in his favourite room above the entrance of the mansion, out 
of the open window of which was gained the finest view of the 
surrounding scenery. Lilian looked intently at the paintings,, 
glancing from one to the other. She was quite able to judge of their 
excellence as works of art, but it was the expression of the faces that 
fixed her attention. At last she remarked, "What magnificent 
pictures these are. Why, the portrait of Pope Julius at Florence,, 
of which they think so much, is not superior to these." 

" 0, yes," replied Sir Ronald, " they are capital things in their 
way. I don't imagine the Duke of Buccleuch himself has anything 
better." 

" But I don't seem to like either of them — I mean the men, not 
the pictures." 

" Why, what's wrong with them ? " 

" The sheriff has a kind of fierce look about him." 

" Of course he has ; he had fierce work to do. I fancy our cavalry 
look fierce enough when they are charging the enemy." 

" That's only for the moment. It's not in the character, as the 
sheriff's seems to be ; but I like him better than the other one." 

" What ails you at him ? He wasn't a fierce man." 

" No, not fierce exactly. When you look at him first, he seems so 
wise, and grand, and noble ; but there's a deep cunning in his eye,, 
and something like a cold cruelty too. Not that he would injure 
people for nothing, but if they stood in his way he would make 
short work with them." 

" Gracious ! " exclaimed Sir Ronald in surprise, " what are you 
talking about, my girl ? Don't you know that Sir Archibald waa 
the greatest man of our family ? A great and famous man, and a 
good man too. He built this house we are in, and we owe him ever 
so much." 
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" I know all that," replied Lilian, " but I'm only speaking of what 
the picture looks like." 

"Oh, you mustn't let such strange fancies get into your head. 
Now, my dear, I must write some letters on business. I couldn't get 
it done before from the way we had to hurry up. I'll sit at this 
aide table and dash them off. You can play a little, if you like, it 
won't disturb me in the least." 

Sir Ronald set to work immediately, as he had said, while Lilian 
began to look over some music. The song of the Rowantree came 
into her head and seemed so appropriate that she sat down at the 
piano and sang it, these words especially suiting her vein of feeling : — 

" O rowan tree, O rowan tree, 
How dear art thou to me ! 
Entwined art thou wi' mony a tie 
0' name and Infancy." 

She tried a few more pieces, and then happened to take up " The 
Land o' the Leal," and after playing over the simple and touching 
tune, she sang — 

" I'm wearin' awa', Jean, 
Like snaw wreaths in thaw, Jean ; 
I'm wearin' awa' 

To the land o' the leal. 
There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o' the leal. 

" Sae dear that joy was bought, Jean, 
Sae free the battle fought, Jean, 
That sinfu' man e'er brought 

To the land o' the leal. 
Oh, dry your glistenin' e'e, Jean, 
My soul longs to be free, Jean, 
And angels beckon me 

To the land o' the leal." 

Lilian's voice was very sweet, and brought out with the greatest 
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delicacy of expression the pathos of the song — so much so, that it 
drew the notice of Sir Ronald, unemotional as he was. 

" My dear," he exclaimed, " you'll put me in the blues and yourself 
too if you go on with that dismal thing. It's worse than the Dead 
March at a funeral." 

Lilian quietly closed the piano. Sir Ronald was so busy with his 
letters that in a minute he had forgotten all about it. Lilian came 
silently and seated herself in a low chair at his elbow. She felt an 
inner, half -conscious, undefined craving for sympathy, and it seemed 
a little crumb of comfort to draw as close as she could to her father 
without disturbing him. The words of the song had brought back 
with peculiar vividness the solemn scene at which she had been 
present that afternoon at Mosslea. Silent and still she sat while Sir 
Ronald, quite unconscious of what was filling her heart, dashed off 
his brief business letters one after another. At last he threw down 
his pen, exclaiming, " There, they are all finished ; and now what's to 
be done ? " 

" What did you think of those ministers we saw to-day ? " 

" Well, I knew McClamroch in Calcutta ; he was chaplain there. 
A good enough fellow. Holds his head rather high." 

" And the others ? " 

"I think Logan is quite a gentleman. He's married to Miss 
Galloway— one of the county Galloways, you know. He has always 
been in good society." 

" And Mr. Oliver Clyne ? " 

" I never saw or heard of him before. He has got the living since 
I was here last. What a rate he gallops at — a thousand words in a 
second. How his lips could move so fast I don't know ; and what a 
queer, cracked voice." 

" Do you know," said Lilian, " he reminded me of a man I heard 
play a solo on the oboe in some incantation scene in an opera. The 
tone was so weird that it made me tremble. Do you know, while I 
was listening with my eyes shut to Mr. Clyne as he was going on. 
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about the rising of the dead, a feeling came over me that all the 
people buried in that graveyard had risen, and were all about me, 
and I thought I felt the cold touch of a hand on my face." 

" Goodness ! what an idea." 

" Yes, and I thought if I opened my eyes I should see them all — all 
the people that had been buried — standing there and looking at me." 

" What a frightful thing." 

" Then I determined to have it out and open my eyes, and so I 
did ; but it was just the people I had seen before. And I looked at 
Mr. Clyne. His face was turned up to heaven as he spoke, and it 
was very like the words of the song — 

* My soul longs to be free, Jean, 
And angels beckon me 
To the land o' the leal.' 

What a happy thing it must be for a man to be like that. He must 
be half in heaven already." 

" Oh, my child," exclaimed Sir Ronald, " don't frighten yourself 
about heaven. There's time enough for that. I hope you are far 
enough off from heaven. But you had better go to bed, my dear. 
It has been too much for your nerves. If I had thought of it, I 
wouldn't have taken you to that funeral at Mosslea. But you must 
forget it as fast as you can, and don't let me hear you talking about 
heaven again. You'll not go to heaven if I can help it." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

At Baj^kton Mill. 

As soon as the funeral service at Mosslea was finished, Mr. Oliver 
Clyne went up to Philip Adair, who had been standing, the picture 
of age, beside his stalwart son. 
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" You must stay with me to-night at Deerwell Manse," he said. 
" You have had a long cold drive from Blackshiel, and it will be 
very chill in the evening before you can get back. So do come with 
me. 

"And Katie can come up to us at Bankton Mill," chimed in 
Jeannie Somerville, who was standing near, "and I'll ask John 
Dunbar to come in to tea before he goes back to Drylaw. He'll be 
happy enough to come when he knows Katie is to be there." 

Jeannie Somerville had such a knack of managing things well, 
that everybody always fell in with her plans. 

" That will do very nicely, indeed," said Mr. Clyne. " But come 
in here for a minute before we start for Deerwell. There is to be a 
short meeting of Presbytery to make arrangements for the vacancy." 

The ministers and elders who were present, after Sir Ronald had 
driven away, returned into the library of the manse at Mosslea and 
formed themselves into a Presbytery meeting, with Dr. McOlamroch 
in the chair. It was agreed that the congregation of Mosslea should 
be put under his charge as Moderator of Session. Walter Adair 
informed them that three weeks yet remained of the time for which 
he had been engaged and paid by Mr. Spiers, and he would be ready 
to complete his part of the engagement by preaching wherever the 
Presbytery thought best. Dr. McOlamroch suggested that the pulpit 
at Mosslea should be occupied for those three Sundays by Mr. Logan, 
Mr. Clyne and himself successively, and that Mr. Adair should supply 
their respective pulpits in turn. The doctor had his own reasons for 
putting himself third on the list. He hoped by that time to have 
everything arranged to his mind. 

A very friendly party they were that evening at Bankton Mill. 
Mr. Somerville was a quiet man, who spoke very little, but was 
always glad to see others happy. Mrs. Somerville, younger sister to 
Mrs. Gilbert, was of delicate constitution, and Jeannie, by her good 
sense and active turn, had practically taken into her own hands the 
affairs of the household. 
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"Now, Katie," said Mrs. Somerville, "you must take another 
^cone, and John will take two to keep you company. They are 
Jeannie's own baking. She used to take some to the manse, now 
and then, when poor Mr. Spiers was ill, and the housekeeper said, if 
he was able to take anything at all, it was a scone of Jeannie's." 

" Mr. Spiers was right," said Katie. " But he was always fond of 
Jeannie, for such a distant kind of man as he was." 

" Oh, yes, and he had a grand joke against her. I took her up to 
the manse one day, when she was only seven, and Mr. Spiers stroked 
•down her long curls, and asked, * And whose wife are you going to 
be, my little dear ? ' And Jeannie spoke up right off, * I'm going to 
be a minister's wife. 9 It made him laugh so, and he kept it up for a 
while till she was about twelve or thirteen ; but, after that, he never 
^spoke of it again. He was a shy man, and very proper in all his 
ways." 

" It will come true yet, though, one of these days," observed John 
Dunbar. 

Jeannie, who never was the least put about by anything levelled at 
her, hereupon observed, " It will take two to settle that — the minister 
to ask me, and myself to give him his answer." 

" He'll be right who asks you," said John, " whether you say yes 

•or no. Wouldn't some ministers wish they had the chance ? 

Ministers may make good husbands, but some of them get very bad 



wives." 



" That's true enough," observed Mr3. Somerville, " look at that Mrs. 
Logan, of Westwood. Doesn't she lead that poor man a dance ? " 

" But what could he look for," asked John, " when he married her 
for her money ? " 

" Money ! " exclaimed Mrs. Somerville, " little enough money he 
:got with her. No, no. Pride and poverty ; that it was with those 
-Galloways." 

"But," said Jeannie, "Mr. Logan may think he has made his 
targain — a proud noisy wife, but hand-in-glove with the gentry." 
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" That may be his taste," said John, " but it's not mine. Home- 
happiness first, and let the rest take its chance." 

" It's very easy for you to say that, John," replied Jeannie, " you 
have nothing to do with the gentry but to pay them their rent. It's- 
different with a minister. He has to be a friend with them as he has 
to be a friend with the poor ; and if he gets a lady, so much the 
better, if she's a good one." 

" There's two ways of being a friend with the gentry," remarked 
John. " There's Dr. McClamroch's way, which I don't like at all. 
He thinks of nothing else but paying court to all the gentry in the* 
country ; always calling at their houses, and bowing and scraping 
when he meets them in public ; and my lord this, and sir that, and 
the rest of it. He wants everybody to think that he is one of the 
grand lot." 

" Yes," said Jeannie, " and if anything's going, he's there to pick 
it up. How he bawled and shouted to-day when he was reading the 
Scriptures, like an auctioneer, or a showman or town-crier. It 
sounded so profane — no solemnity — no feeling. Mr. Clyne was so- 
different. When he speaks, his soul speaks." 

" Some didn't like it though," said John. " I was standing near 
Shorrock, and he was swearing under his breath. These Shorrocks 
have been queer folk all along, and there are some strange stories- 
about their doings." 

" Wasn't that man that drowned himself in the Black Pool one of* 
that kin ? " asked Jeannie. 

" He wasn't just a Shorrock," replied John. " His name was- 
Harrower, but he was sister's son to the Shorrock that used to be out 
with the old sheriff. They say that Harrower was the worst man 
that ever was heard of in this whole country side. He was everything 
that was bad— drunkard, blasphemer, robber, murderer, blackguard^, 
rogue — and such a cruel wretch. He made the place too hot to holcL 
him, and then he turned trooper to get himself under the wing of 
old Huntley. But it wouldn't do. There were such black things- 
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against him, that he was going to be arrested and tried for his life. 
He ran for it from the old Rowantree Inn, before this new one was 
built, where he had been drinking hard, and when he found he 
couldn't escape, he threw himself into the Black Pool. They say his 
body was a shocking sight, and his face, all swollen and blue, had 
still such an evil look on it. They say his ghost can be heard wailing 
at the Pool, but you've never heard it, Katie ? " 

" No, John, and I never expect to hear it ; and I do not think I 
should be much afraid if I did hear it. We do not need to fear the 
terror by night, for the darkness and the light are both alike to Him."" 

This remark by Katie Adair closed the conversation for the 
moment. In a minute or two John observed that he would have to- 
set off homewards ; and, bidding his friends good-night, he seated 
himself in his gig, and, by the faint light of the moon just rising 
above the horizon, he made his way up the glen. 

After John was gone, Mr. and Mrs. Somerville retired for the 
night ; but the two young women preferred to sit up for a little, as 
they did not often enjoy each other's society. 

" Is your brother downhearted about this change at Mosslea ? " 
asked Jeannie. 

" I don't quite know," answered Katie. " He has felt Mr. Spiers's 
death a good deal — much more than we thought he would. Mr. 
Spiers, you know, was on the Moderate side ; that is, when he voted 
in the General Assembly once or twice, it was on that side. But 
father thought that this was more from old connections than 
anything else. And in his preaching he had this good thing — that 
he always laid down doctrine clear and sound, which most of the 
Moderates didn't do. But it was cold." 

"Yes," said Jeannie, "that was it — good, but cold. I never 
thought of it till Mr. Clyne came to Deerwell, and then we felt the 
difference ; and, when your brother came to be helper, it was some- 
thing more than doctrine — he spoke to the heart." 

" Father thinks," said Katie, " that we shall see good come yet 
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from Mr. Spiers's work. He has placed the wood on the altar and 
the offering, and the fire will come to kindle it." 

" That may be Walter's work." 

" It may, or it may not ; I do not think it will be just yet. But if 
If osslea is shut against him, other doors will open. He is born to be 
a preacher of the Gospel. From the time he was able to run and 
speak, he has been full of Bible stories and Bible texts. He is the 
•child of many prayers, and we hope and believe that he will be for 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. But it is getting late, 
Jeannie." 

" So it is, Katie, and you must be tired ; but I hope you will have 
•a sound, sweet sleep." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Manse at Deekwell. 

Aftek the brief meeting of Presbytery at Mosslea, Mr. Clyne, with 
Philip and Walter Adair, crossed the bridge over the Cranley water, 
and went to the manse of Deerwell. Mr. Clyne showed his guests 
into his study, which was the room in which he usually sat. It was 
very unlike the library from which they had come. There were a 
good many books about, but they were not arranged with the same 
order, nor were they handsomely bound superior editions. The 
selection of works was also different. Most of Mr. Clyne's books 
were strictly religious, including the writings of the older Scottish 
divines, such as William Guthrie and Samuel Rutherford, and the 
productions of the Puritan period, such as those of Owen, Howe, 
Baxter, and Sibbs. Tea was soon served, and then the three friends 
drew round the fire, and the conversation turned on the aspect of 
^affairs in the Church of Scotland. 
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" What grieves me so much," said Mr. Clyne, " is that just when 
our church was filled with such a spirit of life and zeal, so full of 
promise for our land, there comes on us of a sudden all this trouble- 
and turmoil. Two hundred new churches built, a thing that no man 
could have dreamed of ; an army of young preachers, baptised with 
the spirit of Pentecost, proclaiming the everlasting Gospel in everjr 
corner of the land ; the poor and ignorant in the great cities laid 
hold of ; the far-off country places stirred at the sound like all Judaea, 
and Galilee when the Baptist lifted up his voice by the waters of 
Jordan to tell of the Messiah's advent ; the fatal spell of the long 
cold winter broken at last — the winter of the death of souls and. 
oblivion of the Gospel ; the new springtime come, the time of bud 
and leaf and opening flower and the sweet song of birds, foretelling 
the fervours of a glorious summer and the rich sheaves of golden 
autumn ; then, in a moment, the heavens grow black with clouds, 
and the lightnings flash and thunders peal, and the storm bursts on 
us in all its fury, and the hurricane sweeps along, carrying fear and 
devastation in its roaring winds and rushing waters. Our hopes, 
perish, and here we stand, not knowing what the end of these things 
shall be, but filled with alarm and apprehension. This it is that 
wrings my heart, and the thought of it is with me night and day^ 
By the rivers of Babylon I sit and weep; yea, I weep when I 
remember Zion." 

" It has always been the way," said Philip Adair, " when a wide 
door is opened, there are many adversaries." 

"It was bad enough when the Civil Courts interfered at the 
beginning, preventing the Church from making the call of the people 
a reality instead of a sham. But how much worse is it now ? Not 
a spiritual function of the Church which has not been made subject 
to the Courts — appointing ministers, deposing ministers, preachings 
administering the Sacraments. The independence of the Church is 
gone. We are not the servants of Christ, but the slaves of the State* 
One hope only remains. Our Protest and Claim of Bight has been 
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rant np to Parliament. If that is rejected, how can we submit to it ? 
Are all our ancient and just rights to be trampled on, and are we to 
put up meekly with it all for the sake of the loaves and fishes? 
These are the things our nation has always held most dear. Scotsmen 
have the spirit of their fathers in them still, though our rulers do not 
aeem to know it." 

" The pity is," remarked Philip, " that the Church of Scotland is 
-a house divided against itself." 

" Yes," returned Mr. Clyne, " that is the fatal weakness. I cannot 
understand these Moderates. They profess to uphold the honour and 
privileges of the Church, and yet they have brought her to this sad 
pass. And the worst of it is, that it is not a matter of conscience 
with them, while it is so with us. If we secure the rights we are 
;striving for, it will not hurt them in the least ; while if they succeed 
in their opposition, we cannot remain in the Church." 

" I suppose they don't believe that many of you will give up your 
manses and your stipends." 

" Ah, that's it — with the lawyers and the politicians at least. They 
never take the power of conscience into account, they are so used to 
see men moved by their material interests. But it will be hard 
indeed on many of our faithful ministers. To me it does not matter 
so much, as I am a single man, and am not yet old. But where 
there is a wife and little ones, and one doesn't know where the bread 
is to come from to keep them alive — oh, then it will be hard indeed 
to leave the shelter of the old home, and go out to face, it may be, 
poverty and distress and cold and want. God pity them when that 
-day comes." 

" What do you think the ministers here will do ? " asked Philip. 

" Mr. Spiers has gone where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest. His heart, I think, was drawing towards us. 
Whether he would have left his party and joined our ranks, I cannot 
.say. He has been taken from the evil to come. Dr. McClamroch 
•began as a strong Evangelical, in profession at least. He went out as 
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a missionary to India, bnt was not there long before he accepted a 
chaplaincy from the East India Company. After a few years' service 
he was entitled to a pension, and was recommended to Sir Colin 
Huntley by his nephew, who is now Sir Eonald, and so he got 
Kirkrowan. He made some loud and pompous speeches in the 
Oeneral Assembly about the rights of the people and the rights of 
the Church; but he never voted with us. All talk and no deed. 
He is a Moderate in heart, a ranker Moderate by far than Mr. Spiers, 
and we shall see it soon." 

" And Mr. Logan, of Westwood ? " 

" Logan's a different stamp of man. I believe he is truly and 
sincerely Evangelical in his convictions. He knows the Gospel, and 
believes in it and loves it. But he is very fond of ease and comfort. 
He likes the good things of life, and to be much thought of by the 
gentry. He hasn't much of the ' carle stalk o' hemp ' in him ; yet I 
would have hopes of him were it not for his wife. A hard, worldly 
woman she is, and rules him with a rod of iron. It would be nothing 
less than a miracle if he plucked up courage enough to follow out his 
own convictions. Yet the timid Nicodemus grew bold at the last, 
and so it may be again." 

" If he saw as clearly as you do that it was the cause of Christ 
against the world, he would do it." 

"Ah, yes; but men's eyes are blinded by their interests. The 
cause of Christ — yes, that it is. We will not give His honour to 
another. No ; at the bidding of none, cost what it may, will we 
render unto Cae3ar the things that are Christ's. Dear enough has 
been the cost to some — you know that, Mr. Adair, better than I can. 
I have not the honour to spring from the martyr stock myself ; but 
none can love and honour the memory of those sufferers more than 
I do. And do you know," added Mr. Clyne, changing his tone, " I 
have something to show you ? Here it is. It was left me as a dying 
gift by the last of those Guthries that used to live here in the 
persecuting days. It is the Bible good Guthrie, as we call him, had 
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in his hand when the troopers took his life. They wanted to destroy 
it, and kindled a fire of sticks into which they tossed the book ; but 
the fire went out after they rode off. You see a good many of the 
leaves are partly burnt away. And here is a spot of his blood, just 
at the words, ' Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.' The leaves at the end have been lost, and on the last page 
as it stands you may read, * And they overcame him by the blood of 
the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony, and they loved not 
their lives unto the death.' May we, in our day, also prove faithful 
and true." * 



CHAPTER X. 
Dr. McClamroch's Visit. 



Dr. McClamroch took the earliest opportunity of calling to pay hi» 
respects to the new proprietor of Craigrowan. He came in his smart 
gig, attired in his best black coat, and with a very well-starched and 
very smoothly-ironed white neckcloth round his neck. Sir Ronald 
received him as an old friend. 

"Permit me, Sir Ronald," said the doctor, "to offer you my 
sincerest congratulations on your entrance into the proprietorship of 
this noble mansion and this princely estate." 

" Thank you," replied Sir Ronald, in his matter-of-fact way. 

" I believe there is not a finer abode or a more desirable property 
in the whole of Scotland ; and I think I can speak for all the 
neighbouring gentry and the ministers, and more especially for all 
tenants on the estate, when I say that they welcome you most 
warmly for your own sake, as well as for the sake of that long line 
of distinguished ancestors whom you succeed." 

" I shall be happy to be on good terms with them all." 

" And we were all so much gratified to see you at the funeral of our 
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dear friend, Mr. Spiers. He was a worthy man, and deserved any 
respect we could show him. But it must have put you to a great 
deal of trouble to be up in time." 

" I was anxious to be there, as he was my old tutor." 

"Ah, yes; and the presentation is in your hands, Sir Ronald. 
That will be the first important piece of public service you will be 
able to do for the Church of Scotland." 

" Do you know of anyone that would do for the place ? " asked 
Sir Ronald. 

"Well, perhaps I may know of one or two, always subject, of 
course, to your own better judgment. I cannot forget that it is to 
your kindness, Sir Ronald, that I owe my own present position as 
minister of the parish of Kirkrowan. If it were not for the 
obligations I am under already, I might be tempted to suggest, 
among others, one in whom I have a close, personal interest." 

"Who is that?" 

" To confess the truth, he is my own son, Malcolm McClamroch. 
He has been licensed by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, after going 
through his complete curriculum of study. Of course, he is yet a 
young man ; but he has received his qualification, and that is all 
that is required by law and usage." 

"I don't understand these things very well," said Sir Ronald, 
"but I shall ask Mr. Wylie, my local factor, you know, and law 
agent ; and, if he says it's all right, your son shall have it." 

"I am very much obliged, Sir Ronald, for your goodness, and 
don't know how to express my thanks sufficiently." 

When Dr. McClamroch left Craigrowan, after this interview, he 
drove straight down to Mr. Wylie's. That gentleman occupied the 
best house in the town of Kirkrowan, where he managed a bank, 
did legal business as a writer or solicitor, and also acted in the 
capacity of factor or estate agent for the county families. Mr. 
Wylie was a dry looking, wiry man, with very long features, high 
cheek bones, and yellowish hair. Scotchman was written in every 
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line of his countenance — Scotchman, not of the fervid, but of the 
cold, keen, calculating type. Dr. McClamroch told him at once 
what he had come about, for he knew that all compliments and 
beating about the bush were useless with him. Mr. Wylie listened 
closely, and then remarked — " There will be a little trouble with the 
people. They are set on Adair." 

" I thought so," replied the doctor, " and that's where the thing 
may go wrong. But you can put it to Sir Ronald in such a way as 
to make him resist their interference." 

Mr. Wylie pondered a moment. He had his own reasons for 
keeping on good terms with Dr. McClamroch. He knew that, by 
his perpetual bustling about public affairs and by the officious court 
he paid to all persons in superior station, the minister of Kirkrowan 
had acquired considerable influence. Mr. Wylie had an eye to the 
reversion of the office of Procurator Fiscal, the present holder of 
which was a very aged man, and he thought it might be as well to 
have the doctor on his side. He therefore said, " I'll do my best, 
Dr. McClamroch, to make the thing go straight, and I have not 
much fear but that your son will be minister of Mosslea." 



CHAPTER XI. 
Sir Ronald and Mrs. Gilbert. 



As soon as they felt themselves comfortably settled down in their 
new abode, Sir Ronald proposed to Lilian that they should drive over 
to the Rowantree Inn, and inquire for his old nurse, Mrs. Gilbert. 
Jeannie Somerville was just about to enter the inn, to which she paid 
an almost daily visit, when she saw the carriage, with the Craigrowan 
livery conspicuous on the coach-box, sweeping out of the avenue and 
making for the little town. Fearing that this might betoken a call 
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at the inn, she hurried indoors at once and found a great hubbub 
going on in the kitchen. There stood Mrs. Gilbert as slatternly as 
«ver, scolding about a large Finnon haddock which a great collie 
<log, that had been foraging about the yard, had walked off with. 

" Can't you keep the door shut ? " she demanded. " What's the 
good of doors if they are to stand open all day long for every beast 
and beggar to come in and grab whatever he can get ? I'll be eaten 
out of house and home if things are to go on at this rate. And such 
a lovely fish too. It would have made a dinner for half a dozen. 
Where had you it when the dog got hold of it ? " 

" He didn't get it here," replied the cook. 

" Didn't get it here," retorted Mrs. Gilbert, " why I saw it in the 
pantry on Monday." 

" I dare say you did." 

" What do you mean by that ? Wasn't it there ? " 

" Yes, it was there on Monday." 

" Then why did you say he didn't get it here ? If you want to 
tell a lie, you had better tell one that won't be so easily found out." 

" I've told no lie. The dog didn't get it here, for I threw it into 
the dustheap." 

" And why did you throw away my lovely fish ? " 

" Because it smelt so horrid. I couldn't bear it in the pantry. I 
wasn't going to be poisoned with stale fish." 

Mrs. Gilbert had her mouth open to give an angry rejoinder, when 

Jeannie rushed in. " Auntie ! " she exclaimed, " there's Sir Ronald 

and the young lady coming this way in their carriage, and they may 

be calling here." At this piece of news Mrs. Gilbert fled upstairs as 

fast as she could. Jeannie remained behind for a moment to soothe 

the ruffled feelings of the cook, who was swelling with indignation at 

being charged with lying. She then gave some directions to Wallace, 

the waiter, ran up to the private parlour, and in a minute or two 

had everything put to rights. As soon as Sir Ronald and Miss 

Lilian were shown in, she said to them in a respectful way, that Mrs. 

4* 
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Gilbert would see them in a little while, handed the weekly county- 
paper, which had just come in, to Sir Ronald, and left the room. Sir 
Ronald had not received his copy of the journal, and so he betook 
himself at once to the agreeable occupation of reading a long account 
of his homecoming to Craigrowan, with a very flattering narrative 
of his previous history. Miss Lilian meanwhile, who had a very 
observant as well as artistic eye, seated herself near the window and 
found quite enough to interest her in watching what went on in the= 
foreyard of the inn and the highroad beyond the range of rowan 
trees. They had not to wait long, however, before Mrs. Gilbert 
appeared. Jeannie's deft and quick touch had produced a transfor- 
mation about as sudden and as astonishing as any in a fairy story or 
a Christmas pantomime. A bright morning dress had replaced the 
shabby skirt, and an Indian brooch gave Mrs. Gilbert a rather dis- 
tinguished appearance. Sir Ronald rose from his chair and shook 
hands with her most cordially, as did Miss Lilian also, but with 
rather more reserve of manner. 

" You seem never to get any older," remarked Sir Ronald. " I 
see hardly the least change in you since I was here some ten years 
ago." 

" Well, the ten years, if they have not changed me, have changed 
you only for the better, but I can't believe that you were the little 
child I brought home from India. What a change since then ; no- 
words can describe it." 

" Ah, I dare say I was a troublesome little kid. But that's so long 
ago. I don't remember much about it. Do you know I came across 
my father's old regiment when I was out there. They were lying at 
Dinapore, and our cavalry was ordered up. That regiment, infantry, 
as you know, always keep the anniversary of the taking of that 
frightful place — what's its name ? They gave a grand dinner at 
their mess, and I must be there, of course, as the son of the colonel 
that did the job. So I went ; everything as grand as could be, and 
they drank my health, and then they drank to the memory of 
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daptain Gilbert and long life to Mrs. Gilbert. I told them you were 
here and all right, and a very good time we had of it." 

At this moment "Wallace appeared, who had been sent up by 
Jeannie with decanters of wine and some choice shortbread. 

" I am very much obliged indeed to the officers of the regiment 
for all their good wishes, and for remembering me at their feast ; 
and to you, too, Sir Ronald, and you'll take a glass of wine, and I 
shall wish you many a long and happy year at Craigrowan, and the 
young lady too." 

Sir Konald took a glass which he found very good indeed, and 
*oon he and his daughter were again in their carriage and driving 
away. 



CHAPTER XII. 
A Confidential Confabulation. 



TAn. Wylie came up the next morning to Craigrowan, at Sir 
Ronald's request, that they might go over the books and accounts 
•connected with the estate. The business occupied them for some 
hours, and when at last it was finished, Sir Ronald said : 

" I have the right of presentation, I believe, to Mosslea ; and I 
•suppose I had better look after it at once." 

" You must issue a presentation within six months, Sir Ronald, or 
the right lapses to the Presbytery." 

" Oh, well, there's no time lost yet. It finishes the affair, doesn't 
it, as soon as I make the appointment ? " 

" Not quite ; the congregation must then give a call, and after 
ihat the Presbytery takes the thing in hand." 

" Indeed ; that's a complicated business." 

" There are three parties concerned in it, you see — the patron, the 
people, and the Presbytery. The patron nominates a man; the 
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people then express their concurrence ; and it lies with the Presbytery 
to judge whether the call is sufficient or not, and whether the man i& 
suitable for the office." 

" The patron then may be left in the lurch after all." 

" No fear of that. It's quite the other way. The Courts have 
decided in favour of him ; and the people and Presbytery dare not da 
anything but follow suit after he has made his choice." 

" Then what's the good of all that fuss ? " 

" It keeps up appearances. It's better not to abolish old forms ; 
people somehow are satisfied that there is something in it, although 
it's only a show. Bishops in the Church of England are appointed 
by the Queen — that is, of course, by the Prime Minister; but a. 
conge d?&lire is issued, and the Dean and Chapter make believe that 
they freely elect him. It's the same thing here." 

" But there has been a good deal of bother lately, I understand,, 
about electing ministers. How is that ? " 

" The Scotch people have always been very keen to get that power 
into their own hands. And then the Seceders have it. That, of 
course, is quite right. If they pay the minister out of their own 
pockets, they can insist on choosing him for themselves. But when 
the State provides the stipends, the State has the right to take its 
own way. That is what some of them will not see. They want to- 
choose the man, and the State to pay him." 

" That's hardly a fair bargain. But now, about Mosslea. "Would 
Dr. McClamroch's son do for the place ? " 

" He has the qualification. He is a licentiate of the Church of 
Scotland." 

"Would the people like him?" To this plain question, Mr.. 
Wylie felt it needful to be very careful in giving a reply. If he led 
Sir Konald astray, it might be the worse for himself. He therefore 
said : 

" Many of them would no doubt prefer the man that has been 
acting as assistant to Mr. Spiers." 
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Sir Ronald pondered for a moment, then he said : 

" I don't want to have a rumpus over this business, just as I am 
entering on the estate. I would much rather get it managed quietly. 
Who is that other man who has been there ? " 

"His name is "Walter Adair. He comes of the Adairs, of 
Blaokshiel." 

" What, do you mean that old rebel that was hanged in the Grass- 
market ? " 

" Yes, the same family." 

" A bad lot. And what kind of a fellow is this ? " 

" Very much a chip of the old block." 

" Well, I'm not at all inclined to throw away good things their 
way. But what are other patrons doing ? Do they let the people 
have any say in it or not ? " 

" One or two do. Most of them do not. The thing must soon 
come to an end now. The Court of Session and the House of Lords 
have decided against the claims of the people and the Presbytery. 
The thing is going now to the House of Commons. They are sure to 
decide it the same way. And most of the patrons think that this is 
not the time to show any weakness ; as if they didn't feel sure of it 
themselves. So they are standing out. But if you think it better to 
avoid unpleasantness, that is as you wish ; only it might prove in- 
convenient if another parish were to fall vacant. They would expect 
their choice again, and be more angry than ever if they didn't get it. 
Besides, they are not all for Adair. Some of them don't like him 
at all." 

" I don't want to keep the thing hanging in the wind. So we'll 
settle it at once. You will be kind enough to draw out the 
presentation for young McClamroch and send it to me to sign, and 
he can get it as soon as it is completed." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
The Petition from Mosslea. 

John Dunbar had not forgotten the hint that had been given him 
by Jeannie Somerville ; and at the funeral of Mr. Spiers he had 
hinted to Mr. Noble, the parish schoolmaster of Mosslea, that steps 
might be taken to get the wish of the people for Mr. Adair put 
before Sir Ronald. Mr. Noble was session clerk as well as school- 
master at Mosslea, an arrangement quite usual in Scottish parishes. 
He was a weak-chested man, and of a timid and very anxious 
temperament. It cost him an immensity of doubts and fears and 
apprehensions before he could make up his mind to do anything out of 
his usual routine. Conscience, however, was strong within him, and 
when he came to see what was right, he did it ; although after it was 
done, he fell a prey again to a new host of disturbing thoughts and 
solicitudes. In his religious feelings, he inclined strongly to the 
Evangelicals, although he had been a faithful attendant on the 
ministry of Mr. Spiers. Mr. Noble took a day to turn the matter 
over in his mind ; and on the following evening he mentioned it to 
his wife as they were sitting at tea. She was little more than a girl, 
a crofter's daughter, very imperfectly educated, and with no great 
range of mind ; but, within her own limits, possessed of a shrewd 
judgment and native vigour of character. 

" What do you think we should do," asked Mr. Noble. " Could 
we call a meeting ? " 

" No," replied she decidedly, " Dr. McClamroch is in charge of the 
congregation, and he wouldn't let you have the church or the school- 
room either for any such purpose. Besides, one can never tell what 
jnay happen at a meeting." 

" John Dunbar said something about a petition." 

" That would be better ; it could be managed quietly." 
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" But if I have anything to do with it, I may get into trouble with 
"Dr. McClamroch." 

" What need you care ? He can't turn you out. Your place is 
:as secure as the minister's. 9 ' 
" Sir Ronald might be angry." 

" Perhaps ; but you do not stand at his beck and call." 
" I don't know that a petition would do much good. We may 
not get many signatures." 

"You'll get plenty if you go about it the right way." 
" And then Sir Ronald may throw it into the fire, when he gets it." 
" So he may ; but we should let him know our mind. If it's 
"labour lost, it's lost ; but we ought to do it all the same." 
" But I don't feel sure that we ought." 

" Don't you ? Ought we not to care for the good of our souls ? I 
have felt myself just a heathen — going on for days and weeks and 
months, and not a thought of any good thing. It seemed as if there 
was no God in heaven, and no soul in myself. Oh, it's miserable ! 
and isn't it something to have a good word spoken to you ? some- 
thing to lift you up, to make you feel that it isn't all work and worry, 
-and then a going down to the dust. Isn't it something to hear of 
the love of God and the pity of Christ, and the good Spirit He sends 
"to bless us ? How can we have all that unless we have a good 
minister ? — a man of God, one who speaks to you from his heart, and 
tells us things that come back again and again. And when you are 
working and slaving, and tired and cross, it comes to you and cheers 
you and comforts you. Think how it will be if young McClamroch 
comes ; not a word of Gospel in what he says, for he has no Gospel in 
him. That's why we should try to get Walter Adair. It's worth 
trying, if the chance is ever so small." 

"Ah ! yes, I see it. I see it. And how shall we set about it ? " 
"You write out a few lines that will suit. We'll get Jeannie 
fiomerville to copy them out again if you don't want your hand to be 
sseen in it ; and she will be only too ready to take it round quietly 
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and to get names put to it. If the petition doesn't take, we'll not go- 
on with it. But I have no fear." 

This suggestion of Mrs. Noble's was carried out. Her husband 
drew up a brief petition, respectfully requesting Sir Eonald, in the 
exercise of his right as patron, to take into kind consideration the 
feelings of the congregation, who regarded the appointment of a 
minister as a matter of very serious concern to their spiritual welfare^ 
The next day he called with the draft at Bankton Mill, and Jeannie 
cheerfully undertook to do her part. Almost the whole congregation 
affixed their names to the petition, which was then sent to Craig- 
rowan. 

Sir Ronald was somewhat put about when he received it. Thfr 
presentation had already been despatched to Malcolm McClam- 
roch, and could not be recalled. Sir Ronald was not prepared for so 
strong an expression of feeling on the part of the congregation in 
favour of Adair. He felt, however, that he was himself responsible 
for the step that had been taken in giving Mr. McClamroch the 
nomination, as Mr. "Wylie had informed him of the state of feeling 
in the congregation. It was too late, however, to do anything now. 
The presentation had been issued, and he had no alternative but to 
stand by it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Aristocratic Ideas at Westwood. 

» 

While these movements were in progress concerning the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Mr. Spiers, the arrangements made by the- 
Presbytery for the supply of the pulpit at Mosslea were being carried 
out. On the Sunday succeeding the funeral, Mr. Adair set out after 
breakfast from the lodgings he had been occupying at Mosslea to 
walk to the church at Westwood. That parish lay beyond Deerwell, 
and the church was situated just outside the gates giving entrance to 
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the extensive grounds of Castle Deerwell, the seat of a noble family. 
When nearing Westwood, Mr. Adair met Mr. Logan, who was driving 
in his gig to preach the funeral sermon in memory of Mr. Spiers at 
Mosslea. Mr. Logan stopped his conveyance to speak to Mr. Adair,, 
and expressed the hope that he would dine with them at Westwood 
Manse after the services were over, which invitation Mr. Adair at 
once accepted. The church at Westwood was quite a small one, but 
still sufficient for the requirements of the parish, which was of no- 
great extent, and was entirely taken up by three or four large farms ^ 
The congregation consisted of the farmers and their dependants,, 
together with some of the retainers at Castle Deerwell, who naturally 
preferred to attend the church in their immediate vicinity rather 
than go to their own parish church near the town of Kirkrowan.. 
On the other hand, the manse was very commodious and comfortable^, 
with the addition of an extensive glebe ; the stipend also being on 
an equally liberal scale. When Mr. Adair entered the pulpit, his. 
eye was caught at once by the occupants of the minister's pew,, 
where sat a lady, and a girl about ten years of age, who was 
evidently her daughter. The lady was stylishly dressed, much 
more richly than was usual with ministers' wives, but yet within 
the limits of good taste. She was not handsome, but possessed 
an aristocratic air, and her keen, bright eyes looked out with 
a sharp glance from under a slightly wrinkled forehead, the 
hair arranged smoothly over which was just beginning to be marked 
with grey. As Mr. Adair emerged from the vestry door and 
mounted the stairs of the pulpit, Mrs. Logan followed him with a 
look in which she seemed to be taking the measure of the man. Mr. 
Adair was in an unusally quiet mood that morning, owing in part 
to the smallness of the congregation, but mainly to the sad feeling 
that had filled his heart since the death of Mr. Spiers. What he said, 
however, was in his own direct homely style, and caught the attention 
of the people. What was rather strange, perhaps, was that Mrs^ 
Logan was very favourably impressed with the young preacher. Sh^ 
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in his hand when the troopers took his life. They wanted to destrojr 
it, and kindled a fire of sticks into which they tossed the book ; but 
the fire went out after they rode off. You see a good many of the 
leaves are partly burnt away. And here is a spot of his blood, just 
at the words, * Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.' The leaves at the end have been lost, and on the last page 
as it stands you may read, * And they overcame him by the blood of 
the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony, and they loved not 
their lives unto the death.' May we, in our day, also prove faithM 
and true." * 



CHAPTEK X. 

Dr. McClamroch's Visit. 

Dr. McClamroch took the earliest opportunity of calling to pay his 
respects to the new proprietor of Craigrowan. He came in his smart 
gig, attired in his best black coat, and with a very well-starched and 
very smoothly-ironed white neckcloth round his neck. Sir Ronald 
received him as an old friend. 

"Permit me, Sir Ronald," said the doctor, "to offer you my 
sincerest congratulations on your entrance into the proprietorship of 
this noble mansion and this princely estate." 

" Thank you," replied Sir Ronald, in his matter-of-fact way. 

" I believe there is not a finer abode or a more desirable property 
in the whole of Scotland ; and I think I can speak for all the 
neighbouring gentry and the ministers, and more especially for all 
tenants on the estate, when I say that they welcome you most 
warmly for your own sake, as well as for the sake of that long line 
of distinguished ancestors whom you succeed." 

" I shall be happy to be on good terms with them all." 

" And we were all so much gratified to see you at the funeral of our 
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"There was a great deal of the gentleman about Mr. Spiers,'*" 
remarked Mrs. Logan, "though he didn't come of high people* 
Ministers should be gentlemen." 

" So they should," replied Mr. Adair. " Every minister should be 
a good Christian, and every good Christian is a gentleman." 

"Oh, but I mean more than that," said the lady. "He should, 
come of good blood, of good family, you know. He shouldn't be one 
of the riffraff. How can the people look up to him if he is no better 
than they are ? " 

"Every good minister," said Mr. Adair, "is always very much 
respected by the people of Scotland. They esteem them very highly 
in love for their work's sake." 

" Yes, that is so. The minister comes next to the laird. But it's 
better still when he is of the stock of the laird. Then they stick 
together, and that makes everything work nice and smooth. We 
should never have had all this disturbance in the Church of Scotland 
if it hadn't been for ministers getting in that were sons of crofters 
and cottars and weavers and tailors, and who knows what. They 
brought their Eadical notions into the Church, and so we've had all 
this hubbub and up-turn. I don't believe at all in giving the power 
of call to the people. They don't know what's best for them. They 
run after noise and humbug. The idols of the rabble are always 
demagogues or fools." 

" Will you not except the case in which we are told the common 
people heard him gladly ? " 

" Oh, I'm not talking of things long ago. I'm talking of things aa 
they are to-day. Low people are not fit for high places. If a boy 
has been brought up to herd cattle, what can you make of him ? " 

" Well, they made a king of David, who was brought up to look 
after sheep." 

" In those wild days anybody might snatch a crown, but we are 
living under the Gospel." 

" Which began to be preached by fishermen," put in Mr. Adair- 
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line of his countenance — Scotchman, not of the fervid, but of the 
cold, keen, calculating type. Dr. McClamroch told him at once 
what he had come about, for he knew that all compliments and 
beating about the bush were useless with him. Mr. "Wylie listened 
closely, and then remarked — " There will be a little trouble with the 
people. They are set on Adair." 

" I thought so," replied the doctor, " and that's where the thing 
may go wrong. But you can put it to Sir Ronald in such a way as 
to make him resist their interference." 

Mr. Wylie pondered a moment. He had his own reasons for 
keeping on good terms with Dr. McClamroch. He knew that, by 
his perpetual bustling about public affairs and by the officious court 
he paid to all persons in superior station, the minister of Kirkrowan 
had acquired considerable influence. Mr. Wylie had an eye to the 
reversion of the office of Procurator Fiscal, the present holder of 
which was a very aged man, and he thought it might be as well to 
have the doctor on his side. He therefore said, " I'll do my best, 
Dr. McClamroch, to make the thing go straight, and I have not 
much fear but that your son will be minister of Mosslea." 



CHAPTER XI. 
Sib Ronald and Mrs. Gilbert. 



As soon as they felt themselves comfortably settled down in their 
new abode, Sir Ronald proposed to Lilian that they should drive over 
to the Rowantree Inn, and inquire for his old nurse, Mrs. Gilbert. 
Jeannie Somerville was just about to enter the inn, to which she paid 
an almost daily visit, when she saw the carriage, with the Craigrowan 
livery conspicuous on the coach-box, sweeping out of the avenue and 
making for the little town. Fearing that this might betoken a call 
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" Yes, that makes shorter work of it than living by the love of the 
people. That has been always the favourite plan of lords and rulers. 
It is so much easier to squeeze a thing out by force, when you have 
the power, than to take pains and trouble to get a thing done for 
love." 

"And then," continued Mrs. Logan, carried away by her own 
eloquence, "you see how nice it is for the minister. He doesn't 
need to mind if people grumble. All he has got to do is just to go 
up into the pulpit and preach the Gospel, whether the people like it 
or not." 

" And he can preach any Gospel he likes, or none at all, if that's 
his mind." 

" Well, he doesn't need to be always preaching what some folks 
call the Gospel; frightening people about their souls, and telling them 
the wicked shall be turned into hell." 

"A very unpleasant thing for those to hear who have made up 
their mind to remain wicked." 

" Of course it is, and there's no use in giving needless offence. 
Now, when the Government provides good stipends, it wants to make 
sure of good ministers. And so it appoints patrons, gentlemen of 
position and education, so that they may choose ministers who 
can preach as gentlemen ought, in a refined, polite, and agreeable 
way." 

"Who can speak unto us smooth things and prophecy deceits," 
interposed Mr. Adair. "But what becomes of the call of the 
people ? " 

" Oh, that's nothing but a form, and for my part I think it would 
be better done away with altogether. But as it is, all it means is 
just ditto to the presentation." 

"The patron speaks, and all the people shall answer and say, 
Amen." 

" Precisely so* And see how beautifully it works. The Govern- 
ment finds a good living, the patron finds a good minister ; and the 
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good minister enjoys the good living ; and has nothing to do but 
just to do his duty as he thinks best." 

" Nothing for love, but all things for reward," added Mr. Adair r 
reversing' the sentiment of Spenser's line on the " Ministration of 
Angels." As this conversation went on, Mr. Logan grew more and 
more uneasy. He felt how his wife was exposing herself to Mr. 
Adair's keen vision ; and he was further made miserable by the way 
in which his public professions on the Evangelical side were com- 
promised by this free expression of her viewB. He, therefore, inter- 
posed at this stage by mildly suggesting that coffee might be served 
in the library, to which he and Mr. Adair would retire. To this Mrs. 
Logan readily acceded, and the gentlemen rose from the dinner table 
and went into the other room. 

While they were waiting for the coffee, Mr. Logan mentioned that 
he had received a circular asking him to attend a convocation of 
ministers of the Evangelical party, which was to be held in Edin- 
burgh, on the 17th of the month. " But I am not sure," added he,. 
" if I shall be able to go." 

" It will be a very important meeting," remarked Mr. Adair. 

" It will. The crisis has now reached a very acute stage, and it is- 
absolutely essential for the Evengelicals to determine what course 
they will take as a party. This convocation is intended, I believe, to- 
give them the opportunity of knowing each other's mind. If it ia 
well attended, and if they agree pretty well as to what they ought to 
do, it may yet have some weight with the Government. But it is a 
very bad time of the year for an assembly of ministers to gather in 
Edinburgh. And it is not at all likely that those who do meet will 
gee eye to eye." 

" I suppose," said Mr. Adair, " that the thing to be ascertained is,, 
whether the Evangelicals, or the most of them, would be prepared to 
leave the Church if the Government refused the Claim of Bights." 

" That is it. That's the very kernel of the affair. Now we have 
so far stood together in pressing our claims, because we were convinced 
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they were just. But after having done our utmost to defend the 
liberties and privileges of the Church, it may still be a question 
whether, if we fail in carrying conviction to the Government, we 
ought to submit for the time and wait for a better opportunity of 
renewing our demands, or whether we ought to take the extreme 
step of forsaking the Church as by law established." 

" No doubt it would come very hard indeed on many of the country 
ministers." 

" Yes, it would be a dreadful calamity. And not only that. We 
all believe that there ought to be a National Church, recognised and 
supported by the State. We believe it to be good for the State and 
good also for the Church. Now, if half of us go out of the Church, 
it will give the Establishment a very serious blow ; so serious that it 
may end eventually in its destruction. This is a very grave 
responsibility to incur, and we should consider the matter very 
carefully before we pledge ourselves beforehand to such a course. 
But here comes the coffee, and you will find it very good." 

After Mr. Adair had taken a cup, which he enjoyed very much,, 
he said good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. Logan, and was glad to make use 
of the fading light of the short November day to retrace his steps 
from Westwood Manse to his lodgings at Mosslea. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Mb. Clyne at Mosslea. 



During the week which followed that Sunday, Mr. Clyne received a 

letter from Mr. Swinton, brother-in-law and sole executor of Mr. 

Spiers. It enclosed a cheque, which Mr. Swinton asked Mr. Clyne 

to cash, and to use the money for the payment of some legacies of 

small amount, which Mr. Spiers had left by name to the few poor 

5 
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parishioners of Mosslea, and to some who had been closely associated 
with him in his life. Another cheque for £50 was for Mr. Adair, 
in token of Mr. Spiers' appreciation of his services and regard for 
himself. Mr. Swinton also hinted that a large sum had been left by 
Mr. Spiers for the public benefit of the parish of Mosslea or of the 
neighbourhood, but under conditions that did not make it available 
for the present. The letter concluded with an invitation to Mr. 
€lyne to make his abode at Mr. Swinton's house during the 
approaching convocation, to which he would be sure to come. Mr. 
Olyne was greatly pleased both to receive such an invitation from 
Mr. Swinton and to be entrusted with the distribution of the 
bequests. The news of the legacy left to Mr. Adair confirmed the 
feeling among the people that he ought to be the successor of Mr. 
Spiers, who had shown his opinion of his merits in so unlooked-for 
a way, and whose memory was yet so fresh and so much regarded by 
his flock. 

On the following Sunday it was Mr. Clyne's turn to occupy the 
vacant pulpit at Mosslea, when he found a large audience assembled. 
Mr. Clyne was a very unequal preacher, and his diminutive appear- 
ance and thin, unmusical voice unfavourably impressed those who 
did not know him. On this occasion he preached from the words, 
" Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ," dealing, first, with the 
object of the embassy, and then with the credentials of the 
ambassador. The main part of the discourse was quiet, solemn, 
searching, and spiritual, but at the close Mr. Clyne rose suddenly to 
one of those outbursts of rapid, powerful, and passionate appeal 
that were characteristic of his nervous, high-strung, and enthusiastic 
nature. To be a true ambassador for Christ was, he said, the highest 
and noblest honour to which any of the children of men could 
aspire, an honour angels might well envy, but in which they were 
not allowed to share. To listen to the message of a true ambassador 
was a privilege and happiness unspeakable, and to have heard it 
brought a responsibility no words could fully utter. The man who 
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came from the presence-chamber of his God, whose heart was the 
temple and the dwelling-place of Christ, whose lips glowed with the 
seraphic touch of altar-fire, and whose words went forth filled with 
the viewless, transforming, life-kindling power of the Holy Ghost — 
he it was through whose poor human voice the Almighty and All- 
gracious One drew near to make appeal to the cold, hard, stubborn 
hearts of men, that so they might be moved to open themselves to 
the influences of His love, and receive the blessing that would fill 
them here with peace, holiness, and hope, and bring them hereafter 
to the bliss of life eternal. 

The circumstances of the time lent a peculiar power to the 
preacher's words, and the feelings of the congregation were deeply 
stirred. It seemed as if a spiritual presence filled the place, touching 
with secret influence the hearts of all. The faint impressions of 
bygone years and years seemed, with concentrated force, to start at 
once into life,; and when the audience dispersed they went to their 
homes solemnised and awed by the sense that they had been brought 
near, as never before, to Jehovah's throne and the unseen realities of 
the eternal world. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Some Stir at the Rowantree. 



On the Tuesday following Jeannie Somerville went up pretty early 

from Bankton Mill to the Rowantree Inn, as she had noticed on the 

previous day that her aunt did not seem quite well. On entering the 

private parlour she found Mrs. Gilbert crouching over a poor, cindery 

fire, the picture of discomfort and misery. She was shivering and 

coughing, and was evidently a good deal out of sorts. After asking 

how she was, Jeannie hurried out of the parlour, called one of the 

maids, and, in a very short time, had a splendid fire blazing in Mrs. 

5* 
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Gilbert's bedroom, and creirldung nkeh- amoved. She then went 
back to the parlour, and aaid to her aunt* - Yoa most go apslairs to 
your room at once, and I will look after erarthing to-dsT.** 

" Oh, but I'm not so iD," returned lbs. Gilbert. "I am quite 
able to attend to what's doing." 

"Then I needn't star here ; so I shall pot on my bonnet and go 
away home at once." 

" Don't do that, my dear ; I really can't do without you." 

" But I won't stay unless yon go upstairs this very minute." 

* There's no fire upstairs, and I don't want to go to bed ; and to 
put on a fire wastes such a deal of coals." 

"The fire's on already, and burning away. So, if you don't go, it 
will just be so much waste." 

This argument from economy produced the desired effect, and 
Mrs, Gilbert stepped up to her room, which she found warm, 
well-aired, and comfortable— much more so than the parlour in 
which she had been sitting* Jeannie saw her settled in her armchair, 
arranged her shawl round her shoulders, and placed two or three 
books on a small round table at her elbow. " Xow you'll do, auntie ; 
just yon sit there and keep yourself quiet, and don't stir till I come 
tiack, and youll soon be quite welL" 

Jeannie mn downstairs, had the fire refreshed in the parlour, and 
in a few minute* made herself acquainted with the whole position of 
affair*, By the time this was done, Dr. McClamroch drove up in his 
jfitf to tlio door of the inn, " Here, Jock," he called out to the lad 
who, m there was nothing to do in the garden, was making himself 
generally useful about the place — " Here, Jock, hold my horse by the 
head:' 

" Yes, sir." 

" Now take it round there, and look after it till I come out." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Put a horse-cloth over the horse so that it won't catch cold." 

" Yes, sir." 
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" Cover the seat with my rug." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Don't let anybody touch the whip." 

"No, sir." 

" Now, be sure to keep your eye on it." 

" Yes, sir." 

After this volley of orders, Dr. McClamroch, who seemed to be in 
high feather, walked into the coffee-room. He said he wished to see 
Mrs. Gilbert, but Jeannie Somerville came instead, explaining that 
her aunt was not very well. 

" Ah, indeed, sorry to hear it," said the doctor, in his big way. 
"" Well, there are one or two little matters of business I came about ; 
but I suppose it will do if I tell you what they are." 

Jeannie said she would see that any business required was properly 
attended to. While Dr. McClamroch was explaining what he wanted, 
with a good deal of needless noise and verbosity, he was himself the 
subject of a sort of little extempore drama that was going on outside. 
Jock had no sooner seen him disappear through the doorway of the 
inn than he assumed his air, and, mimicking his bombastic style, 
addressed one or two young fellows about. 

" Here, you lazy lout, what do you mean by loafing about in this 
way ? Keep your fingers off my gig, sir, or I'll teach you to know 
better." 

This piece of commanding eloquence immediately drew round Jock 
s, circle of admiring listeners. 

" Begging, too, you good-for-nothing vagabond ; tramping about 
the country instead of doing an honest day's work. Do you think 
we have nothing to do but to feed every vagrant that comes ? The 
parish is not going to find money to keep drones like you." 

" It has got enough to do to keep the minister," said one of the 
hearers, which sally was greeted with a laugh. 

" He's the biggest drone in the country side," added another. 

" The drone of a bagpipe is nothing to him," said a third, at 
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which witticism the hilarity became so pronounced as to draw forth 
Wallace, the waiter, from the inn. He felt himself at liberty to sally 
out, as Dr. McClamrochdid not appear to be likely to need his services. 

" What's all this ? " asked Wallace. 

u Don't yon know," said Jock, with much gravity, "that I'm 
the parish minister of Kirkrowan ? " 

" Ah," returned Wallace* "and I suppose this is the parish horse 
of Kirkrowan?" 

44 It's the horse that does the parish work," added another. 

'* And he would preach a better sermon than the minister if we 
could only get him up the pulpit steps," remarked a third. 

Hereujxm Jock put himself into an attitude, and imitated the 
neigh of a horse, which he contrived to tune to the familiar sing* 
song which Dr. McClamroch used in the pulpit. The thing was done 
so anmaiugly that the mirth was redoubled, when Mr. Shorrock was 
seen driving up in his smart, well-appointed gig, with his swift and 
beautiful horse. 

" What's all this guffawing about ? " asked Mr. Shorrock, as he 
dnnv up before the inn. ** Hey, Jock, I see you've got the minister's 
trap in charge. Here, you can look after mine too. Only keep that 
big mouth of yours shut, or you'll swallow the lot." 

Mr, Shorrock walked iuto the coffee-room, where Dr. McClamroch 
*** just coming to an end with his long-winded directions. " How 
are you, minister ? " said Mr. Shorrock. * How do you do, Miss 
Soroervillo ? " 

That lady did not relish Mr. Shorrock's familiar style, so she 
replied with distant politeness, and left the room. 

" Well, minister, is it all right ? " inquired Shorrock. 

"All right," returned Dr. McClamroch. "Malcolm got the 
ppaentatiou this morning, with Sir Ronald's signature duly wit- 
Helped, Wylie sent it on. So the thing's done." 

Shurrook took a hold of the doctor's hand, and gave it a good,. 
fyug shake. 
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"I knew it would come right*" said he. Then, ringing the 
bell, he ordered Wallace to bring in a gill of whiskey and two 
glasses. 

" Here's your good health, doctor, and good luck to Malcolm as 
minister of Mosslea. Do you know that day of the funeral, I spoke 
to old Adair as he was coming down from Blackshiel, and told him, 
if he wanted the place for his son, he should speak to Sir Ronald. 
That was out of civility, for I had a good notion he hadn't any 
chance of it. But the old fellow told me he would do nothing of 
the kind. He said it wasn't right, but he was too proud, that's the 
truth of it." 

" Well, he has saved Sir Ronald the trouble of refusing him ; so 
there's no harm done. But we may have some bother about the 
signing of the call." 

"I thought," said Shorrock, "there was no fear of that after 
what has been decided by the Courts and the House of Lords." 

" There shouldn't be ; but there's that mad fellow, Clyne. He's 
sure to kick up a disturbance, and he has got great influence somehow 
with the common sort. So you must be in your place in the 
Presbytery that day as elder for Kirkrowan. We musn't run any 
chance of mischief for want of a vote." 

" All right. I'll take care to be there." 

"Now I must be off," said Dr. McClamroch. " We shall have to 
furnish the manse for Malcolm ; but I'll do nothing till the pre* 
sentation has been made public." 

Dr. McClamroch mounted into his gig and drove away. Shorrock 
meanwhile ordered a glass of brandy, and then called to Jock to lead 
up the horse. " I'm glad to see you're not starved yet. There's some- 
thing to keep you alive," tossing him half-a-crown. " That will make 
up for the minister." In this speech there was a sly hit at Mrs. 
Gilbert's parsimony, and also at Dr. McClamroch's stingy ways. 
Having fired this double-barrelled shot, Mr. Shorrock touched his 
horse lightly with the whip, and in a moment was out of sight. 
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Hardly had he.gone, when Mr. Oliver Clyne came quietly walking 
up the road, and turned towards the entrance of the inn. On catch- 
ing sight of Jock, he addressed him very kindly, saying, " How are 
you, my man ? and how is your mother keeping ? " Jock answered 
most respectfully, " Thank you, sir, I'm quite well ; and my mother 
is pretty well, but very bad with the rheumatism." 

" Tell her I'll come and see her as soon as I get back from Edin- 
ourgh. You are always kind to your mother, Jock ? " 

" Yes," replied Jock, " I try to be, but I get into a bad temper 
sometimes." 

Mr. Clyne smiled at this honest confession. "Well, Jock," he 
said, " it's a good thing to know your faults, and a better thing to 
cure them ; and that's what I'm sure you'll try to do." 

Mr. Clyne walked into the inn, and was received by Jeannie Somer- 
ville. 

" I am going to Edinburgh to-morrow," he said, " and I want to 
know if you can let me have a gig or dogcart or something of the 
sort as far as Brackenshaw, where I can catch the public conveyance." 

" 0, yes," said Jeannie, " we have one to spare to-morrow." 

" But," added Mr. Clyne, " you must send a man to drive me." 

" Of course," said Jeannie, " he'll take you there and bring the 
trap back again." 

" Ah, I see. That's a thing I never could do— drive a horse. I 
tried it once, and in a minute I found myself in a ditch. So I made 
a vow I would never do it again, for fear I should break my neck, 
and I'm in no hurry for that." 

" I should think not," said Jeannie. 

" You see, Miss Somerville, they say that preachers in the Church 
of Scotland have three things to live in hope of — a church, a manse, 
and a wife. I have got two of them, and, as for the third, while 
there's life there's hope. But I think it will have to come like a 
fairy gift. You have heard how the children in America hang up a 
clean stocking on going to bed on a certain night, and next morning, 
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when they look into the stocking, it's full of nice presents that have 
been put there while they were asleep by Santa Claus ; now I should 
like to wake some morning, and, when I came down stairs, to find a 
good lady pouring out the tea, and she'll say, ' Come, my dear, and 
get your breakfast,' and I'll feel it's all right, and we've been married 
all along." 

" Wives don't come that way," said Jeannie, smiling. " You 
won't get one by dreaming. But you'll have a good lady some day — 
one that's just been made for you." 

" Well, when she sees me, she must pick me up. If she doesn't, 
I shall live and die a lone and benighted bachelor." 

" No fear of that. You will find a lady who will give you her 
heart, and take it as the work of her life to make you happy. I 
hope we shall not be long of seeing her in the manse at Deerwell. 

" Well, I don't know. It seems to me more likely that the manse 
;and the church too will be lost than that the wife will be gained. 
But we won't talk about that just now. You said your aunt wasn't 
•quite well. Do you think she would like me to see her ? " 

" I am sure she would think it a great kindness. I'll just run 
up and let her know you are here." 

When Mr. Clyne entered Mrs. Gilbert's room, he sat down beside 
her and inquired of her welfare in the kindest way. " Illness," he 
-said, " is not pleasant to bear, but it will make that land the sweeter 
where the inhabitants will never say ' I am sick.' I see you have a 
«iice collection of hymns in this volume." 

" Yes ; I had that with me in India, many years ago, and it is a 
great favourite with me." 

" Here is a hymn that will just suit you — 

" • When langour and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 
'Tis sweet to look beyond the grave, 
And long to fly away.' 

" But the hymns I like the best are those about Jesus — his birth, 
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death, and resurrection, his love and grace. I do not think Christian, 
worship is complete without such hymns. But now I must leave. 
Shall I offer a word of prayer with you ? " 

After a few brief and earnest petitions, Mr. Clyne took his leave.. 
This visit, as Jeannie noticed, had exercised a sweet and tranquillising 
effect on her aunt. Mrs. Gilbert spent the rest of the day in a 
thoughful and quiet mood ; for under all her fuss and fret, she had a 
heart that responded genuinely to spiritual influence. Jeannie went 
up and sat with her for some time before she went home to Bankton 
Mill, and she was glad when she came back next morning to And 
her aunt almost quite well again. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Husbands, obey your Wives. 



On the morning of the day on which these things took place at the 
Rowantree Inn, Mr. Logan, of Westwood, said to his wife, after they 
had finished breakfast, "My dear, I must go to Edinburgh to-day, . 
Robbie can drive me over to Brackenshaw and bring back the gig,, 
and I shall be there in good time this evening." 

" Why must you go to Edinburgh ? " demanded Mrs. Logan. 

" Because the Commission of Assembly meets to-morrow, as it is 
the third Wednesday 6i November, and a Convocation of ministers 
has been summoned for Thursday." 

" You are not going," returned Mrs. Logan, in the most peremptory 
way. 

" But I will be expected at the Convocation. All the ministers of 
the Evangelical side have been asked to come, and they will wonder 
if I am not there." 

" Let them wonder. It's time you had done with them all. Here 
have you been for the last three or four years, hanging off and on,. 
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neither one thing nor another. What's the use of going on shilly- 
shallying like that ? Let them see at once that you know better 
than to be driven to ruin with their rebellious nonsense." 

" I haven't shilly-shallied. I have always voted with the Evan- 
gelicals." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Logan, scornfully, u you have voted with 
them when you were there. Catch you standing out against any one 
determined to make a cat's-paw or a tool of you. That's the very 
reason you are not going now." 

" But I'll not pledge myself to anything," pleaded Mr. Logan,. 
" I shall only listen to what they have to say." 

" Your going there will be pledge enough. If you are seen in their 
company now, and don't go the whole length with them afterwards, 
it will be so much the worse for you. They will call you a traitor,, 
and you will deserve the name." 

" Perhaps I may be able to suggest some way out of the dif- 
ficulty ? " 

" What can you suggest ? That they give up the fight with tha 
Government, and not talk any more about going out of the Church ? 
It's the wisest thing they could do, but your hot-headed leaders will 
never listen to it. So you may as well save your breath to cool your 
porridge." 

" Then, if they won't listen to me, I shall have a good reason for 
leaving them." 

" Better run no risks. You know well enough what firebranda 
like Chalmers and Candlish want. They have said it often enough. 
This Convocation is to persuade the quiet, sensible country ministers, 
to follow them. I hope they won't, and I think they won't. Still, 
it is better for you to be out of the fry. You are not going to go out. 
of the church, come what will." 

" I don't know that," said Mr. Logan, with a doubtful air. 

" Don't you ! " replied his wife, " Don't you ; but I know it. Not 
a step that way shall you take. Here am I, a lady born, and yet 
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only a parish minister's wife. Isn't that stooping far enough ? Bo 
yon think I'm going to lower myself to the level of those Seoeders ? 
No, indeed. And I have tried to bring np onr Florence as a lady. 
Is she to be made a beggar ? It's bad enough that I didn't marry in 
my own degree, but I'm not going to let myself be pulled down into 
the mire." 

" But I have always been an Evangelical," put in her husband 
plaintively. 

" What's to hinder you from being an Evangelical still ? You 
needn't make any change in your preaching. All those sermons 
you have got stowed away will be good enough to give over again. 
It will make no difference whether they call you Moderate or not. 
But there are two parties in the Church of Scotland, and there will 
be two parties still. A good many Evangelicals will stay in when it 
comes to the push. There's that lot called * the Forty,' in the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr ; they are showing pretty plainly that they are 
not going to play follow-my-leader, like a lot of silly sheep." 

" There's a good deal in that," returned Mr. Logan. " It's a sort 
of split among the Evangelicals. They think they can find a kind of 
middle way, and come to terms with the Government. I don't know 
if they will succeed." 

" Well, at any rate, it shows there are some that can think for 
themselves, and are not going to take their orders from the leaders, 
and just do as they're bid. So you needn't mind not being at the 
Convocation ; and I've sent Robbie up with a message to the house- 
keeper at Castle Deerwell, so you cannot go to-day at any rate." 

This conversation being thus ended, Mr. Logan retired to his 
atudy, and seated himself in his easy chair before the fire to ponder 
over the matter. He was somewhat mortified at the peremptory and 
unceremonious style in which his wife had dealt with him, and more 
particularly at her uncomplimentary remarks about himself. In his 
inner heart, however, he was well satisfied with the conclusion that 
had been reached. The fact was, that Mr. Logan did not wish to 
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go to the Convocation, because he shrank from making the sacrifices 
which were now looming close ahead, and for which the stronger men 
of his party were quite prepared. He wanted to salve his conscience,, 
however, by making it appear that he wished to go, and had been 
prevented from carrying out his desire. This was his object in the 
conversation he opened with his wife, the result of which he clearly 
foresaw. He had some little difficulty in blinding himself to the 
true nature of the case. " I tried to do right," he whispered to him- 
self, " but have failed, through no fault of my own." " But you 
tried on purpose to fail," said accusing conscience in return. That 
still small voice was soon silenced however, and Mr. Logan took up a 
volume of the Waverley Novels to while away an hour. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
Up to Edinburgh. 



On Wednesday morning the conveyance from the Rowantree Inn 
appeared at the appointed time at the door of Deerwell Manse, and 
took in Mr. Oliver Clyne, who was quite ready to start on his journey- 
They went up past the Rowantree Inn along the course of the 
Cranley Water, passing Bankton Mill, the Black Pool, and the 
Covenanter's Cairn ; after which, instead of pursuing the road along 
the glen rising upwards towards Blackshiel, they turned into a 
road that crossed a broad, rough ridge, and then descended into a 
wide and fertile dale where stood the town of Brackenshaw. The 
day was a gloomy, gusty one, and as they traversed the high 
ground forming the crest of the ridge, frequent showers of sleet blew 
in their faces with bitter, searching cold. They were here in a region 
of Covenanting memories. A small hollow, formed by some rocks 
rudely piled together by the hand of Nature, and lying between them 
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and Blackshiel, quite out of the way of ordinary travellers, formed a 
favourite meeting place for worship for the faithful children of God 
in the days of cruel persecution. It was over these inhospitable wastes 
that many of them wandered, companying with the fox or raven, 
with no bed but the damp peaty soil or the hard rough rock, with 
scanty and precarious supplies of food, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the season, worn out by constant and harassing journeys in their 
efforts to escape from those who sought their lives. Here some of 
Christ's faithful witnesses lay down and died of hardship and ex- 
posure. The thought of those cruel days and of the constancy and 
fidelity of the sufferers, filled the heart of Mr. Clyne with mingled 
emotions of indignation, pity, and admiration. His thoughts turned 
naturally to the story of David in the cave and in the wilderness of 
Judah, and the words that spoke the transcendent faith of the 
inspired Psalmist flowed into his mind — words that had cheered 
thousands of the saints of God in days of deepest trial. 

" Be merciful unto me, God ; be merciful unto me, for my soul 
trusteth in Thee ; yea, in the shadow of Thy wings will I make my 
refuge until these calamities be overpast." " I looked on my right 
hand and beheld, but there was no man that would know me ; refuge 
failed me ; no man cared for my soul. I cried unto Thee, Lord ; I 
said, Thou art my refuge and my portion in the land of the living. 
Attend unto my cry, for I am brought very low ; deliver me from 
my persecutors, for they are stronger than I." 

The spirit of these exclamations of the great warrior-poet-king 
was renewed in the heart of Mr. Clyne on that cheerless biting 
November day amid the grey rocks and dark mosses that stretched 
around, unutterably dreary in themselves, and invested moreover 
with a strange appalling gloom by reason of the memories of blood 
that were written indelibly on the scene. As he mused, his imagina- 
tion became alive with the crowding figures of that evil day ; the 
reckless Claverhouse and his troopers ; the savage Dabsiel ; the 
relentless Grierson of I^agg; and the "bloody Mackenzie" who 
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worked so ruthlessly his engines of the law against those who 
remained faithful to the Covenant. Then rose on his view the forms 
of those Who had withstood in the evil day, Alexander Peden and 
Donald Cargill, Richard Cameron and James Renwick, Captain Paton 
and Hugh McKail, with many another who had won the martyr's 
orown. As these holy shapes seemed to throng around, his heart 
glowed with such a flame of admiration, love, and zeal, that he forgot 
the rigours of the dark, inhospitable day, and was surprised when he 
found himself at Brackenshaw. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The Minister of Brackenshaw. 

Another pleasant surprise awaited him ; for, on alighting from the 
gig, he found Mr. Gordon, the minister of Brackenshaw, waiting at 
the spot, accompanied by his elder, Mr. Macbryde. Mr. Gordon 
was going to Edinburgh to attend the Convocation, and Mr. Macbryde 
had come with him to see him off. Both the ministers were pleased 
that they would travel in company ; and in a few minutes they set 
out on their journey to the capital. Mr. Macbryde was a farmer of 
the better class. His farm of Brackenshaw occupied a very con- 
siderable extent of ground in the parish of the same name. He was 
possessed of such sound judgment that in all matters relating to 
farming, markets, business or public affairs of any kind, his opinion 
carried the greatest possible weight. He bore also the highest 
character, and was well known, moreover, for his deep and unaffected 
piety. Mr. Gordon was quite a young man, and had only been 
minister of Brackenshaw for about eighteen months. He was not 
distinguished for learning or talent or eloquence, but was of a quiet 
and [peaceable disposition, and gave himself sedulously to his work. 
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His sermons had nothing striking abont them ; but they were much 
appreciated by those who loved to hear the truths of the Gospel 
plainly and affectionately set forth. 

When the two f riende found themselves fairly on their way, they 
began to speak on the great crisis in the Church that was filling the 
hearts of her godly members with such anxiety and alarm. " I had 
a call last night," said Mr. Gordon, " from Sir John Hawksworth. 
It was he, you know, who presented me to the parish. He told the 
people they might freely choose their man, and he would let them 
have whomsoever they wished. I was asked to preach, and was 
unanimously elected, which, I have no doubt, was mainly due to Mr, 
Macbryde's influence with the people. Sir John was as good as his 
word, and, in due course, I was ordained. At that time Sir John had 
never seen me, but he soon became my fast friend. He is a truly 
Christian man, though he says little about it ; and one of those few 
patrons who are devoted, heart and soul, to the interests of the 
Church of Scotland. Well, as I said, he called at the Manse last 
night. He was very anxious that I should not bind myself at the 
Convocation to leave the Church on account of these late troubles. 
He said to me, * Why should you go out, Mr. Gordon ? Everything 
is right here. There has been no attempt to intrude anyone on the 
people. They elected you freely, and did so unanimously and most 
heartily, and, as patron, I secured you the benefice. The Presbytery 
also were not interfered with in the least degree in the exercise of their 
jurisdiction. You are doing a great deal of good ; you have secured 
the ear of the people and the love of the people. Can you not make 
up your mind to stay in, whatever happens elsewhere ? ' 

" I was a good deal touched by the way he spoke ; but I said, i Sir 
John ; no words can express how deeply I feel your kindness. But 
we are bound not to look every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others. This matter concerns the welfare 
of our whole Church. The courts of law have been robbing her of 
her freedom ; and we are commanded to stand fast in the liberty 
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wherewith Christ hath made us free. I cannot desert my brethren 

in a fight like this. If I did, I should be a traitor to the cause. 

Few patrons, Sir John, have shown a spirit like yours. They 

sacrifice the people to the benefice. The souls of the congregation 

are of less account with them than the stipend of a nominee. The 

flock may perish so long as he gets the fleece. But if every patron 

in broad Scotland were to act in the wise and Christian manner you 

have done, it would not now suffice. We cannot allow the civil 

courts to intrude into the most peculiar and sacred functions of the 

Church. We cannot recognise their right to bid us to ordain men 

to the office of the holy ministry who are not fitted for it. We 

cannot permit our own ministers to set at defiance the decisions of 

the Church courts, whose jurisdiction in all things spiritual they 

have vowed to obey. We cannot acquiesce in interdicts forbidding ub 

to preach the Gospel where we believe we ought to do so. We refuse 

to be barred from inquiring into charges against the character of 

ministers, which is one of the solemn duties entrusted to our hands. 

The Church is no longer a spiritual society — as Christ intended it to 

be — if it is bound and fettered at every point by the will of the State. 

We are ready to obey the State in every matter of civil concern, but 

in spiritual things we own no master but our Lord. I shall be sorry 

indeed, Sir John — more sorry than I can tell— if the day comes when 

I shall leave the church in which your kindness has placed me. And 

of this I may assure you — that I will not act rashly in the matter, 

but only make up my mind after I have thought over everything 

with the utmost care.' Sir John looked vexed ; but he shook me 

warmly by the hand, and said he felt the force of what I said, but 

still hoped that all things would come right." 

The conversation lightened the journey so much that both Mr. 

Gordon and Mr. Clyne were sorry they reached Edinburgh so soon. 

After parting from his friend, Mr. Clyne walked briskly along 

Princes Street towards the home of Mr. Swinton. It was very dark 

and cold ; but as he hurried along he could not avoid noticing the 

6 
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striking scene formed by the long stretch of tall and crowded 
buildings extending from the palace of Holyrood down in the depths 
along the ridge of the hill to the rocky heights where frowned the 
battlements of the castle. The vast dark mass twinkled with 
numerous lights, and on the opposing hill, on which the new town 
stood, the monotonous line of more modern houses stretched away 
till lost to view in darkness and in distance. In a few minutes, Mr. 
Clyne received a most cordial welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Swinton, 
and, after partaking of a most hospitable meal, he and his friends 
sat round the fire to talk over the things that filled their minds. 
Mrs. Swinton was a tall and stately-looking lady, with well-marked 
features, and ringlets that once were dark but were now " a sable 
silvered." She told Mr. Clyne how much her late brother, Mr. 
Spiers, appreciated his visits, looking forward to the day on which he 
usually came. " My brother, as you know," she said, " was very 
reserved in his disposition ; but when I was with him during those 
last few days he opened out a little. He felt some distress in 
looking back on his long ministry ; it seemed to him he had done 
so little. He was just beginning to understand what he ought to 
do, when the time came that he could do no more. That was the 
thought which pained him ; but he added that he felt profoundly 
thankful that you had come to Deerwell, and afterwards that 
he got Mr. Adair for an assistant. He said he hoped 'and 
believed that some fruit of his own forty years of toil might 
be found mingling in the spiritual harvest that he felt sure 
would soon be gathered. That hope soothed him very greatly, 
and he passed away in peace. This text brought him great com- 
fort : * They rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.' " 

" Mr. Adair," observed Mr. Swinton, " must be a superior man. 
Do you think he would come up and preach for us a few Sundays. 
Our minister is laid aside from overwork. That is, of course, if he 
doesn't get the presentation to Mosslea." 
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" I don't think he has much chance of Mosslea," said Mr. Clyne, 
"and I am sure he would be very glad indeed to have a little 
to do in Edinburgh. If you wish, I shall ask him when I go 
down." 



CHAPTER XX. 

The Convocation. 

Dull and gloomy was the sky, cold and cheerles3 were the winds, 

depressing was the atmosphere, and monotonously grey were the lines 

of houses in the metropolis of the north. The grand and picturesque 

features of that ancient seat of royalty and famous centre of Scottish 

life were robbed of all their charm and glory by the ungenial weather 

and the leaden skies. The great cathedral of St. Giles, the castle 

crowning its steep and lofty rock, the Calton Hill with its structures 

in the Greek style of art, all wore a sombre, dreary look. The 

long line of gardens stretching between the old town and the new 

had lost every trace of summer beauty and presented nothing to the 

view but dank sod, flowerless parterres, and the dripping branches 

of bare leafless trees. The people in the streets were muffled up in 

overcoats or capes, and moved along as if driven by some necessity to 

venture forth, and unwilling to stop, even an instant for friendly 

salutation or cheerful talk. The damp cold brought no exhilaration 

to the spirits, like a fine December frost, but seemed to strike into 

the bones and marrow with a searching deadly chill. 

The sunless gloom that enveloped Scotland's ancient capital seemed 

to body forth to sense and feeling the gloom that had gathered round 

her Church. Some six or eight years before, the prospects were bright 

and cheering as none remembered them to have been. A new era 

had come in, of vigour, life, and hope. It seemed as if at last the long 

and arduous struggles and exertions, carried on through generations 

6* 
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and through centuries, were to be crowned with the richest and 
most assured success. The sacred cause of Gospel truth and Gospel 
freedom, championed at first by. the heroic spirit of Knox and his- 
brother reformers, contended for in the councils of the nation and of 
the church, by a long line of the noblest patriots and the noblest 
saints, the cause for which blood had been freely shed on the battle- 
field, and for which a far harder sacrifice had been offered in many a 
martyr's cruel tortures and untimely death — that cause, after a long,, 
cold winter season of spiritual death, under the Moderate regime, had 
awakened in its pristine vigour, and stirred the nation with the glad 
pulses of a renovated life — 

" Then came the change, the check, the pall." 

The craving itch of the courts of law to extend their jurisdiction 
beyond their constitutional and appointed sphere, backed up by the 
policy of those in places of power who cared nothing for spiritual 
interests, but regarded the Church as a convenient political machine — 
this had led to a succession of outrages on the rights and privileges 
of the Church in defiance of both statute and national treaty of the 
most weighty, solemn, and important kind. In spite of the most 
striking omens of the times, the chiefs of both parties in the State 
seemed utterly unable to comprehend the greatness of the issues at 
stake, while the bulk of the members of the Legislature were too- 
careless and too ignorant to pay any regard to questions in which 
religious principles were involved. The worst evil in the case was the 
attitude taken up by the Moderate party in the Church. Having 
lost the leadership and control which they had held so long, they 
became filled with an almost frantic zeal to defend and urge every 
secular claim against all purely spiritual interests and concerns. In 
the excess of their desire that every nominee of every patron should 
secure his benefice, they were not only ready to sacrifice the welfare 
of any or all the congregations, but even enthusiastic in renouncing 
all the ancient rights and liberties of the Church, and striving to 
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place her, bound hand and foot, under the heels of the civil power. 
As the conflict thickened, it became clear that the only hope of a 
peaceful settlement lay in the Church making a solemn last appeal to 
the Legislature of the country, setting forth her case and asking for 
redress. This was done by the General Assembly of 1842, which 
adopted and transmitted to Parliament the Church's "Claim of 
Eights," one of the weightiest and noblest public documents ever 
penned. Since then, another decision had been pronounced in the 
House of Lords, the effect of which was to compel the Courts of 
the Church, under the coercion of the penalties of the law, to ordain 
a presentee to the office of the ministry, thus degrading that holy 
office to the level of a mere civil appointment and overriding the 
essential prerogative of the Church in her own spiritual domain. 

Under these painful and anxious circumstances it was that the 
Convocation of ministers was summoned to meet in Edinburgh on 
the 17th of November, and to this Mr. Clyne and Mr. Gordon had 
-come up. 

If the Legislature refused the Claim of Rights, and sanctioned, 
by declining to interfere, the new and oppressive decisions of the 
House of Lords, what were the Scottish Evangelicals to do ? That 
was the practical question now to be faced. The Evangelicals in the 
CJhurch of England have, during the last fifty years, raised a clamour 
and outcry against every decision of the Privy Council adverse to 
their views, and declared their intention to agitate against it. All 
their denunciations, however, and prophecies of what they were 
going to do, have had no effect whatever in staying the tide that is 
•carrying the Church to which they cling in the direction of Rome. 
Had the Evangelicals in the Church of Scotland put their trust in 
like manner in some future agitation, they would have been equally 
disappointed. But conscience with them was a very different force, 
both in clearness of judgment and intensity of conviction. They 
felt themselves bound and pledged to the cause of their Church as a 
whole, and of Him whom they recognised as its only Head and King. 
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Although the time of year was so inconvenient and the weather sa 
wintry, no fewer than 465 ministers came up to the Convocation, 
and these, out of every county from the Tweed and Solway to the 
stormy waters of the Pentland Firth. They met first for worship in 
St. George's Church, the dome and pillared front of which in Charlotte 
Square are familiar to all who have ever paid a visit to the Scottish 
capital. One of the notable sermons of the world was preached by 
Dr. Chalmers on this anxious occasion from the text — "Unto the 
upright there ariseth light in the darkness," from which he showed 
that integrity of heart and purpose is fitted to dispel the darkness- 
which settles and sits fast on the minds of the sordid and the fearful,, 
but which vanishes and gives away before the eye of him whose 
single-minded purpose it is to know and do the right. The exhorta- 
tion was peculiarly appropriate to the circumstances of the time, and 
filled the assembled ministers with a spirit of comfort and fresh 
courage in the task that lay before them. The Convocation continued 
its sittings for a week, assembling daily in an obscure but convenient 
church in a quiet part of the city. A number of resolutions were 
adopted, which pledged those who signed them to quit the Established 
Church, with all its benefits, if no redress could be obtained for the 
violation of their rights. The proceedings day by day were marked 
by much brotherly love, and by a very deep spirit of piety and 
devotion ; and when the Convocation closed, the ministers returned 
to their homes feeling that the path of duty had been made clear and 
filled with faith and courage for the trying hour. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Malcolm McOlameoch's Good Luck. 

The Sunday included in the meetings of the Convocation in Edin- 
burgh had its own history at Kirkrowan. That was the day on 
which it had been arranged that Dr. McOlamroch should occupy the 
pulpit at Mosslea. He accordingly appeared and addressed the people 
from the words, " Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers," 
from which he enforced the duty. of submission on the part of the 
people to all arrangements made by their superiors. After sermon 
and before closing the service he said it might be as well for him, as 
having been put in charge of the congregation, to inform them that 
they would not suffer from a protracted vacancy. With a con- 
siderateness that reflected the highest credit on him, the legal patron 
of the parish, Sir Ronald Huntley, had acted with the greatest 
promptitude and had already issued a presentation. He believed also 
that it would please them to know that the presentation had not been 
given to any stranger, but to one whom they knew well, who had 
gone out and in among them, and who was in every sense their 
friend and neighbour. He believed they all anticipated the name he 
had to mention, which was that of the Rev. Malcolm McClamroch. 

As soon as Dr. McClamroch commenced this speech, the congrega- 
tion began to listen with an intentness which was in marked contrast 
to the way in which they had received his previous discourse. As he 
went on, his artful phraseology awoke in some the hope that Mr. 
Adair was the presentee ; but when the name was mentioned a 
subdued stir went through the church, and face was turned to face 
with a look that betokened little welcome. Dr. McClamroch, however, 
took no time to note any indications of feeling, but hurriedly pro- 
nounced the benediction, and was soon in his gig on his way to 
the Manse of Kirkrowan. As the people passed out of church and 
moved homewards the one subject was on every tongue. Jeannie 
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Somerville waited to speak to the parish schoolmaster, Mr. Noble. 
4i Our petition has been of no use," she said. 

" Perhaps it came too late," he replied. 

" When did you send it ? " 

" More than a week ago. No time was lost over it ; and it will 
not be three weeks since the funeral till Tuesday next. I never heard 
of a presentation being sent out in such haste. To say the least of 
it, it looks disrespectful to the memory of Mr. Spiers." 

" Sir Eonald might at least have waited till he learned something 
about the place and people. He was hardly more than a boy when 
he left Craigrowan to join the army. Now he comes back the laird ; 
and the first thing he does is to take a step that will be very deeply 
resented by the people of Mosslea." 

" I suppose these military officers," said Mr. Noble, " think every- 
thing is to be settled by giving their orders. When chaplains are 
appointed in the army, the poor soldiers are not allowed to have any 
say in it. Whether it is chaplain or drum-major makes no difference. 
The man is put in without any thought of the men put under him. 
But Sir Eoiand may find that we are not all so meek and mum." 

" I believe," said Jeannie, " that Dr. McClamroch got the presenta- 
tion from him before our petition ever reached his hands. I saw Dr. 
McClamroch at my aunt's last Tuesday. He came in swelling all over 
with good-humour and a good conceit of himself. By-and-by Mr. 
$horrock came in, and as I was leaving the room I heard him ask, ' Is it 
all right, doctor ? ' and Dr. McClamroch replied, ' Yes, it's all right.' 
.1 thought at the time that his smiles boded no good to Mosslea." 

" What can we do now ? " asked Mr. Noble. 

" I don't know what we can do. There is one thing we will not 
•do. We will not sign the call to young McClamroch." 

" No ; they can't make us do that. We can let them know what 
we think of it, if we can do nothing else." 

On parting from Mr. Noble, Jeannie crossed the Cranley River by 
the bridge, and walked up to the Rowantree Inn, as she wished to 
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give her aunt the news at once. Mrs. Gilbert, finding herself very 
well that morning, had driven over to the parish church of Kirk- 
rowan, and had not yet returned. Jeannie waited for her in the 
private parlour, and in a little while Mrs. Gilbert came in, magnifi- 
cently dressed, and apparently in high spirits. " Jeannie, my dear," 
«he began, " what do you think ? I have been over to our church, 
and Sir Bonald himself was there and Miss Huntley. It's many a 
long day since we have seen the laird in church, and the people were 
all so much pleased. Mr. Adair preached ; and when we came out 
Sir Bonald and Lilian came and shook hands with me, and spoke so 
nice. Mr. Shorrock was there too, with his splendid trap and horse, 
and four or five other farmers' gigs, so that it was quite a sight. And 
now, my dear, what news have you got for me ? " 

Jeannie, who was in a very different mood, told her aunt of the 
announcement Dr. McClamroch had made. 

" Oh, well," said Mrs. Gilbert, " I suppose it's all right. You would 
rather have had Mr. Adair put in ; but he's a young man and a 
-clever man, and there's no doubt he'll get a church very soon." Mrs. 
Gilbert was so carried away by the attention she had received from 
the great people at Craigrowan that she seemed incapable for the 
moment of thinking of anything else. 

Jeannie showed no resentment at her aunt's triviality, but quietly 
led the conversation into another channel ; and when she saw Mrs. 
Gilbert's flightiness subdued, she added in a grave and serious tone, 
^ I do not think the people in Mosslea will submit quietly to have 
Dr. McClamroch's son ordained over them. They do not think he 
lias any godliness in him. It is a very serious question with them. 
What can be done, I am quite at a loss to know. Perhaps we can 
■do nothing ; but I feel very much grieved indeed." 

Mrs. Gilbert was sobered at once by these words of her neice, and 
she felt a twinge of shame at the way in which she had been going 
-on. She sat silent for a minute or two, and then, seeing by Jeannie's 
face how much she felt, she came up to her, took her face tenderly 
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between her hands, and kissed her on the forehead. "I am 
sorry, my dear, I talked so foolishly. But yon won't mind it, will 
you ? I wish from all my heart that Mr. Adair had been made your 
minister. I know he is a good man ; no one could doubt it who- 
heard him preach as I heard him to-day. Now, dearest, will you 
take off your bonnet, and stay with me the rest of the day." 

"Not to-day, dear Auntie, ,, said Jeannie, returning the kiss*. 
" You'll excuse me to-day ; I've a great deal to think of." 

" "Well, you'll come to-morrow, at any rate. Good-bye now, and 
give my best love to all at Bankton Mill." 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Mr. Adair and Sir Ronald. 



Sir Ronald had gone to Kirkrowan Church that morning very much 
in consequence of having issued his presentation to Dr. McClamroch's 
son. He felt satisfied that he was doing his duty admirably towards 
the Church of Scotland ; and having, as patron, filled up a vacant 
parish, he thought he would further patronise the Church by attend- 
ing a service. He was rather surprised at seeing a stranger enter the 
pulpit, though he remembered having seen him at the funeral of Mr- 
Spiers. On learning that it was Mr. Adair, he thought it rather a 
singular thing that he should have to listen to him at Kirkrowan, 
after he had received a petition to nominate him at Mosslea which 
he had not been able to comply with on account of his promise to the 
minister of Kirkrowan. Sir Ronald, however, was not easily put 
about, as he possessed a cool and rather hard temperament. He 
respected ministers because he had found them, as a class, to be well- 
behaved men, and he respected the Church as one of the institutions* 
of the country; but beyond this, he had hardly any religion*. 
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knowledge or religious feeling. Mr. Adair was also somewhat sur- 
prised at seeing Sir Eonald in the church ; and felt that if the least 
suspicion of his possible presence had crossed his mind, he would 
have selected another topic for the day, for fear of being supposed to 
glance at Sir Ronald. There was no help for it, however. His 
theme had been suggested by the thoughts about the troubles in the 
Church of Scotland, which continually filled his mind. It was 
expressed in the words, " I have not sent these prophets, yet they 
ran ; I have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. But if they 
had stood in my counsel, and had caused my people to hear my 
words, then they should have turned them from their evil way and 
from the evil of their doings." Men, he said, coveted to be prophets- 
Why ? Because it brought them honour, brought them gain, 
brought them ease. The vain man, the covetous man, the lazy man ; 
these were keen to assume the sacred calling. And how did they 
manage it ? They put on the atfcire of the prophet, wearing a rough 
garment to deceive. They mimicked the message of the prophet — 
saying, " Thus saith the Lord." But the real prophet, God's own 
messenger, was known by these marks — he spoke the truth, he spoke 
it in faith, he spoke it with power. The false prophet sometimes- 
spoke the truth ; he spoke it to open the way and win belief for the 
lies with which he followed it up. But men naturally loved the 
lie better than the truth ; and they did a thing still more strange,, 
they believed the lie when they knew it to be a lie, as Ahab did when 
he went up to Ramoth-Gilead. Hence it was that false prophets 
prospered mightily and grew rich, and enjoyed the good things of 
life, while true prophets were slain with the sword, and wandered in 
deserts, and on mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth ; beings 
destitute, afflicted, tormented. Yet they had their reward, in that 
God, through them, turned men from their evil way and from the 
evil of their doings. The happy seal of the preacher was in the 
holiness of the people. To his hearers had the word of salvation 
come ; then let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
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his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him ; and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon. 

Sir Konald could not help listening to Mr. Adair's homely way of 
putting things, but he had no clear apprehension whatever of his 
meaning. He only felt a slight uneasiness at the idea that the text 
might in some way have a bearing on his appointment of Mr. 
McOlamroch to Mosslea. His daughter followed the preacher's 
points with much more intelligence ; and she felt that there was a 
touch of genius in the vivid presentment he made of the things he 
^poke about, conveying a sense of their reality which she had not 
usually felt in listening to sermons. Another hearer to whom Mr. 
Adair's words came home was Mr. Shorrock, who felt them very 
painful indeed. He was one of those men who are resolutely bent 
on a course of which they do not quite approve, but whose conscience 
Ulls them often with pangs of alarm and anguish. Mr. Adair's 
powerful appeal for holiness of life awoke these remorseful feelings 
in Mr. Shorrock's heart, but he put them down with a strong effort 
of will. The rest of the audience, who had grown accustomed to sit 
under Dr. McClamroch's empty noise without paying the least 
attention to what he said, were interested in the freshness of Mr. 
Adair's remarks, . told each other they were pleased when they got 
out, and went away home and forgot all about it. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Walter and Jeannie's Good-Bye. 

The Convocation of ministers in Edinburgh continued sitting till 
the following Thursday, and on Friday Mr. Clyne returned home to 
Deerwell Manse. No sooner did he learn how matters stood in regard 
to the presentation to Mosslea, than he called on Mr. Adair and told 
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him of Mr. Sainton's offer of preaching in Edinburgh for some 
weeks. Mr. Adair closed with it at once, and arranged to go up ta 
Edinburgh during the following week, spending the intervening days 
with his relatives at Blackshiel. He found it very pleasant indeed ta 
take a brief rest in his childhood's home, and to be out of the eddy of 
the movements at Kirkrowan and Mosslea. When his short holiday 
was drawing to an end, he walked down to say good-bye to his friends 
at Bankton Mill. Jeannie Somerville was the only member of the 
family in the house, for her father was at work in the mill, and her 
mother had gone out about some little business. Jeannie most cor- 
dially welcomed Walter Adair, stirred up the fire in the parlour,, 
insisted on his taking the easy chair, and seated herself on the sofa. 
" I am so glad," she said, " to see you again before you go. But we 
shall miss you so much at the church. It used to be quite a pleasure 
to think of Sunday coming round, when we should hear you again. 
You had always a good word to say, and one that we could remember 
and think of during the week. It will be dull enough now. I don't 
know what we shall do. But I hope you will find it very pleasant in 
Edinburgh, where you are going. There must be many nice people 
there, and I'm sure they will be kind to you. They must be kind to 
you if they come to know you as we do." 

"You have always been very kind to me here. No one can ever 
be so kind, I think, as you have been." 

" Oh, you will always make friends wherever you go." 

" None better than those I am leaving behind." 

" But you will come and see us again. You will be sure to be at 
Blackshiel, and you won't forget Bankton Mill." 

" No, indeed, I should think not. I shall be sure to come and see 
you, that you may depend on." 

" And I hope you will get settled in a place where the people will 
know your worth, though it is a sore disappointment to us here at. 
Mosslea. But I hope you will find a much better place; a nice 
church and a nice manse where you can make your home." 
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" And if I get such a place, Jeannie," said Walter Adair, rising from 
the easy chair and seating himself beside her on the sof a — " if I get 
such a place you'll come and make it a home for me : won't you, 
Jeannie ? won't you ? " he added, taking her hand and looking 
fondly in her face. Jeannie had been pouring out her kind thoughts 
and wishes with a warmth and flow that were quite a contrast with 
her usual calm and sensible style of talk. She now felt suddenly 
pulled up by the question put to her so pleadingly by "Walter Adair. 
She remained silent and looked down. He paused for a little, and 
then went on in a low but very earnest tone : " When I have a home 
to offer you, you'll come and make it a home for me : won't you, 
Jeannie ? won't you ? " He seemed to read consent in her look, for 
he brought his face close to hers and pressed a kiss on her cheek. 
Suddenly she turned round and threw her arms round his neck, 
kissing him again and again, while her eyes streamed with tears. 
"Oh, Walter," she said, " I am not worthy of you, you are so good and 
ao wise ; but if I can do anything to help you or make you happy I 
will, I will." She could say no more. He waited till the burst of 
emotion had subsided, and then said, " It will be my pride and my 
joy, Jeannie, to show how dearly I love you. Only you must never 
say again what you said just now. I don't know who could be worthy 
of you, Jeannie, for there is not such another loving heart in this 
wide world." Nothing more was said on either side. Nothing more 
needed to be said. They sat beside each other on the sofa in the 
twilight, deepening on to dark. It was joy enough to be near each 
other. One arm of his encircled her little form, and with his other 
hand he held a hand of hers. Their hearts were filled to the full with 
a deep and quiet gladness, too deep for words. After a while, how- 
ever, Jeannie rose. " I will bring in the lights," she said ; " and I 
must leave you for a little to look after things. You won't weary ; 
and if you do, there's a book or two." 

Jeannie set herself to get everything ready for tea, listening eagerly 
all the while for her mother's footstep. When at last Mrs. Somerville 
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appeared, Jeannie ran up to her, threw her arms round her neck, and 
gave her a kiss. " Oh, mother," she said, " Walter Adair is here." 

" And he's asked you to be his wife, and you have agreed." 

" How do you know, mother ? " 

" I saw it in your face, my child ; and happy, happy may you be " — 
kissing her fondly again and again — " and no better husband could 
I wish for my own dear little Jeannie. But does your father know ?" 

" No. Will you go and tell him, mother ? " 

" Yes ; if you wish it." 

Mrs. Somerville stepped into the mill to see her husband, and in a 
few minutes was back again. She then put off her bonnet, arranged 
her hair and dress, and went into the parlour where Walter Adair was 
sitting by himself. He had never opened a book ; he was too happy 
in his own thoughts. Mrs. Somerville came up and shook him by the 
hand with unusual cordiality, thus intimating her knowledge of what 
had taken place. 

" So you have stolen away our Jeannie's heart. We shall be sorry 
to lose her, but very happy for you to get her — and though I say it 
of my own child, you will have a treasure in her — such a good, dear, 
thoughtful, loving little thing she is." 

" I know she is. There is none like her." 

" And you will be kind to her, when she is away from us, and make 
her new home as happy as this one has been, or happier still ? " 

" I will do my best. Nothing shall be wanting that love can think 
of." 

" She has been our only child. We have had no other. We shall 
feel lonely when she's gone ; but we shall look on you as a son. 
We have had none of our own. You have been a good son in your 
own home at Blackshiel, and you will be good to us here at Bankton 
Mill ; but tea is coming in." 

In a little the table was amply furnished for a cosy comfortable meal 
— the scones, the oatcakes, the butter, and everything else, all was as 
perfect as could be. When the others had taken their seats, the 
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miller himself walked in. He shook Walter kindly by the hand, bat 
said nothing, thongh there was a merry twinkle in his dark eye. 
By-and-by he asked, " Doesn't the Bible say something about creep- 
ing into houses, and leading captive silly women ? " 

" We have none of that sort hereabouts," answered Walter Adair. 

" I thought I heard something about some one creeping in here." 

"It couldn't have been Walter," said Jeannie, who had quite 
recovered herself, " he comes striding in like Goliath of Gath." 

" Isn't there a silly girl somewhere who has been taken captive ? " 

"Quite the contrary," said Walter, "she has taken a captive, a 
very willing captive too." 

" And so far from being silly," added Mrs. Somerville, " she has- 
shown herself very wise." 

"Well," said the miller, "it's a very unlucky thing to have a 
daughter ; for just when you most want to keep her, somebody comes 
in and walks off with her." 

" I don't agree with that," said Mrs. Somerville : 

" My son's my son till he takes a wife : 
My daughter's my daughter all her life." 

" Ah, well," replied the miller, " I needn't say any more when you 
are all against me. But Jeannie's always been queen here, and she'll 
be queen wherever she goes. Her word will be law, so you had 
better make up your mind to it, Mr. Adair." 

" All right," said Walter laughing ; " it's time I had somebody to 
look after me, since I am going to ruin by always getting my own 
way." 

The evening sped cheerfully on, and came too soon to an end, 
as Walter had to go back to Blackshiel. He and Jeannie took a 
most affectionate farewell, and he promised and vowed to write her 
as soon as he got to Edinburgh, and never to forget to think of her 
till he saw her again. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Sustaining the Call. 

When the Presbytery of Kirkrowan met, the presentation in favour of 
Mr. Malcolm McClamroch was placed before them, Mr. Wylie being in 
attendance as law-agent for both patron and presentee. The Pres- 
bytery thereupon appointed Mr. McClamroch to preach to the con- 
gregation at Mosslea for two consecutive Sundays, that they might 
have proof of his fitness to become their minister ; after which a 
meeting of Presbytery would be held for the purpose of proceed- 
ing with the call. Mr. McClamroch accordingly occupied the pulpit, 
although there was nothing about him with which the congregation 
were not already sufficiently acquainted. He was very heavy in 
parson, sluggish in disposition, and slow in intellect. He repeated 
his prayers by rote, and read his sermons — both consisting of a string 
of common-places, put together in a- rambling and incoherent 
fashion, and both bellowed forth in a high-pitched monotonous voice. 
His appearances had no other effect than that of confirming the 
dislike and distrust of the people. On the other hand, as they talked 
over the matter at their firesides and on all occasions of meeting, 
the regret at Mr. Adair's departure grew more and more profound, 
while they also felt more indignant at Dr. McClamroch's grasping 
selfishness and Sir Konald's rash haste and want of consideration for 
their wishes and best interests. 

When the day arrived for the next meeting of Presbytery to be 
held in the church, the building was filled with the whole body of 
parishioners of Mosslea. Mr. Logan conducted service, and preached 
from the words " Be at peace among yourselves." The sermon was a 
good one, but was evidently intended to prescribe acquiescence in 
Mr. McClamroch's settlement ; and the congregation did not feel at 

all disposed to accept that application of the Apostle's words. 

7 
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After the sermon the special business of the meeting was taken up, 
which was the signing: of the call to Mr. Malcolm McClamroch. 
Mr. Dymock, clerk of the Presbytery, a thin, dried-looking business-like 
sort of man, invited the members to come forward and append their 
names to the document ; but though the church was quite full, only 
five stepped out of their pews and signed the call. Most of those 
who were at first opposed to Mr. Adair had been won over by his 
frank, honest, manly turn of character ; and some who had not 
learned to like him liked Mr. McClamroch still less. When it became 
evident, after repeated invitations from Mr. Dymock, that no further 
additions were going to be made to the signatures, the senior elder of 
Mosslea rose and read a paper which had been very carefully drawn 
up, protesting against the settlement of Mr. McClamroch as a violation 
of the constitution of the Church of Scotland, by which the consent of 
the congregation was an essential prerequisite to the appointment of a 
minister — a consent which in this case was not given and could not 
be given, because Mr. McClamroch did not possess the qualifications 
necessary to make him a useful minister of the Gospel in that par- 
ticular sphere. This protest bore the signatures of all the elders of 
Mosslea, except Mr. Noble, the parish schoolmaster, whose special 
position had conspired with his oversolicitude of character to keep 
him from taking an open part with his fellow-elders, though his 
sympathies were entirely with them. It had also been signed by 
almost the whole of the members of the church. 

After the protest had been read and laid on the table, Mr. Dymock 
remarked that the Presbytery had listened to it ex gratia ; but that, 
according to the recent decisions of the Court of Session and the 
House of Lords, such a protest had no legal validity whatever when 
opposed to a presentation. He therefore moved that the Presbytery 
sustain the call as sufficient, and proceed to take the usual steps for 
the ordination of Mr. McClamroch. This was seconded by Mr. 
Shorrock who sat as elder for Kirkrowan, and Mr. Logan was about 
to declare it carried when Mr. Clyne rose and moved that the call be 
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nob sustained. True it was, he said, that recent decisions had 
reduced the call of the congregation to a mere empty farce. But 
these decisions were 'new and startling violations of the constitution 
of the Scottish Church as settled after the Eevolution of 1688, when 
the Stuarts had at last been driven from their throne by the righteous 
indignation of a long-oppressed people. When that evil bouse, 
steeped to the lips in profligacy and with hands embrued in the 
blood of the saints, had been stripped of power, the Church of 
Scotland, which they had done their best to destroy, was placed on a 
secure foundation, and her rights and liberties were guaranteed by 
Statute. When the union took place with the realm of England, 
these guarantees and securities were renewed, and they had been 
supported by a long list of legal decisions extending over a hundred 
and fifty years. A shameless attempt had now been made to rob the 
Church of her just and sacred rights ; but the question had been 
appealed to the Legislature, and they had to wait for its decision. 
Bat whatever that decision might be, it could not alter the duty owed 
by the Church to her true and only Lord. The motion of the clerk 
asked them to declare that the invitation of five members was the 
call of the congregation, and this in face of the fact that almost the 
whole of the congregation had protested against it. The motion 
therefore asked them to affirm a gross and palpable falsehood. Could 
they, by their votes, make that a truth which was a barefaced lie ? 
Then the object of this falsehood— barefaced as it was — was to clear 
the way for forcing a minister on the congregation. If they dared to 
do so, would it not be a wilful act of disobedience to the commands 
laid on them in the name of Christ ? They were charged to " feed 
the flock of God, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; neither as being 
lords over God's heritage, but being ensamples to the flock." 

Was it in the spirit of that solemn charge that the Presbytery were 
about to act ? Or was it as grievous wolves entering in among them, 

not sparing the flock ? He, for his part, did not dare even to appear 

7* 
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to consent to a course so much opposed to the nature of the sacred 
office with which he had been entrusted, to take heed unto the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost had made them overseers, to feed the 
Church of God which He had purchased with His own blood. If they 
had to suffer from fines and imprisonment, which was quite possible 
as things then stood, better do that than be guilty of such a prostitu- 
tion of the powers of their holy office as that to which they were 
summoned by the commands and threats of men who cared nothing 
for the honour of Christ or the welfare of immortal souls. 

Mr. Clyne's impassioned speech was listened to with the prof oundest 
interest by the assembled congregation. He gave expression to the 
feelings that burned strong within them, although his words held out 
but little hope that they would obtain their desire. Mr. Clyne's 
motion was seconded by another member of Presbytery, and then Dr. 
McClamroch got up to support the original resolution. He was 
evidently exceedingly irritated at the action of Mr. Clyne, and was all 
the more angry because he felt some secret misgiving as to how the 
vote would go. The Presbytery was about equally divided between 
Moderates and Evangelicals ; and though Dr. McClamroch was not in 
the least afraid but that his son would keep his hold on the living, yet 
he did not want him to be involved in legal proceedings like those 
which had already produced such intense feelings of bitterness 
throughout the country. The Doctor therefore burst out into a 
fierce tirade against those who trampled on the law of the land, 
denounced such rebellious conduct, and threatened with the pains and 
penalties of the civil courts any members of Presbytery who might 
be so blind and obstinate as to carry the resolution of Mr. Clyne. 

In spite of this terrible onslaught, when the question was put 
from the chair an equal number voted for each resolution, and it 
became the duty of Mr. Logan, as moderator or chairman, to give 
the casting vote. He would much rather have kept himself out of 
the affair ; but as there was no help for it, he gave his decision in 
favour of the motion of the clerk. This act of his produced a 
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marked stir of feeling ia the hearts of the audience. His absence 
from the Convocation had made the people suspect that he was 
going to desert the Evangelicals, with whom he had always been 
identified ; but now he had openly gone over to the other side. The 
important question at issue now being settled, the audience began 
immediately to leave the church, and the Presbytery huddled up the 
reso of the business, which was to prescribe subjects for trial discourse 
to Mr. McClamroch, and were glad to bring the proceedings to an 
end. 

As the people dispersed to their homes, remarks were made on 
every hand, expressive of their disappointment and indignation. 

" He's got the church, but he'll never get the people," said one. 

" He doesn't want the people," answered another. " The fewer 
the better. If nobody came, he wouldn't have to preach, and could 
stay in the manse and keep himself comfortable." 

" Feed the flock," added a third ; " that's not in his line. No, it's 
feed himself. The sheep are only good to make mutton for the 
shepherd." 

"The love of money is the root of all evil," said a fourth. 
" That's what they preach ; and they show how much they believe 
it by grabbing at the stipends." 

" Love of souls, indeed ! " remarked a fifth ; " they make mer- 
chandise of souls. It's the silver they want." 

" It would be much more honest," observed a sixth, " for them to 
say so at once ; but they make such hypocritical pretences about it. 
But we poor folks are much better without that money. It has 
blood on it — the blood of souls." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

By the Grace of the House of Lords. 

Mr. McClamroch, in due course, produced his trial discourses before 
the Presbytery ; and that discriminating tribunal, looking at them in 
the light of the presentee's legal rights as laid down by the Court of 
Session, found them to contain ample proof of his fitness to become 
Minister of Mosslea, and accordingly appointed his ordination to take 
place after due notice had been served on the congregation. It was 
now near the end of December, and the day on which this last part of 
the process of forcing a minister on the people was to be accomplished 
turned out to be very dark, cold, and cheerless. The wind blew from 
the north-east in icy blasts, and with a wailing sound as it beat on 
the dull walls of the old church and found its way in at cracks and 
crevices in the doors and windows. The service was fixed for an 
early hour in the afternoon, but the jangling of the bell did not seem 
to draw many from their usual occupations. One or two members of 
Presbytery were seen wending their way through the churchyard gate 
into the sacred building. When the hour arrived for beginning the 
proceedings, it was found that only some three or four ministers and 
two or three elders had assembled in the vestry. None of the 
Evangelicals had come to take part in what they regarded as an act 
of profanation ; and even some of the Moderates had stayed away. 
Sir Ronald Huntley, however, appeared to do honour to the occasion, 
which, of course, was highly gratifying to Dr. McClamroch and his 
son, the minister-elect ; and the officious old doctor was most profuse 
in his acknowledgments of Sir Ronald's condescension. 

After waiting for a little, it became necessary for them to address 

themselves to the business of the day ; and they sallied out from the 

estry in solemn procession and entered the church. On looking 

round, they found there was not a single person in the building. 
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The grey-haired old beadle was in attendance, as in duty bound, but 
the whole of the pews were absolutely empty ; even the five who had 
signed the call seemed to think they had done enough in the business,, 
and stayed away as if ashamed. A cloud gathered on Dr. McClam- 
roch's red face. He looked at Sir Eonald, but that gentleman was 
too well schooled, both by nature and a military career, to betray 
any feeling in his countenance. Dr. McClamroch hinted to the 
minister, who had been appointed to preach, that he had better cut 
it short, and that gentleman took the hint. The ordination was 
then proceeded with, and Mr. McClamroch solemnly declared, as in 
the presence of God, that he closed with the call given him by that 
congregation ; that it was a desire for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls, and not worldly interests or considerations that had 
movedjhim to undertake the office of the holy ministry, and that he 
had used no means either by himself or others to procure that call. 
The hands of the Presbytery were then laid on his head in token of 
his ordination to the holy office, and he was declared to be duly 
inducted dnto the pastorate of that congregation. It was thought 
advisable, under the circumstances, to dispense with the usual charge 
addressed to the minister and exhortation to the people, especially as 
there were] no people present to exhort. The whole business was 
huddled up into three-quarters of an hour, and anything more cold 
and hollow could not possibly be conceived. The inclemency of the 
grey, cheerless wintry day was nothing to the deadly chill of that 
ordination service, in which, instead of the warm, loving hearts of a 
people eager to welcome their minister, there was nothing before 
him but wooden pews and stone walls — a dreary wilderness of utter 
desolation — a tomb, a habitation of death, rather than the abode of 
hope,' joy, or life. 

From the depressing atmosphere of the church at Mosslea, the party 
lost no time in adjourning to the Eowantree Inn. Sir Ronald had 
sent invitations to all the members of the Presbytery to meet him 
at a dinner which was to follow the ordination service. As the 
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proceedings had been cut so short, those who had taken part in them 
arrived at the Rowantree long before the appointed time ; but Jeannie 
Somerville, with her usual foresight and energy, had the reception- 
room quite ready, with a bright fire diffusing its genial warmth, 
doubly genial to the guests who had been shivering in the sepulchral 
atmosphere of the church. They gladly gathered round the cheerful 
blaze, and, as the ruddy heat played on their faces, hands, and forms, 
the puckers began to relax, the frowns to smooth out, and a more 
pleasant aspect to appear. To while away the time Sir Eonald 
ordered two or three bottles of wine and spirits to be brought in, and 
these added greatly to the exhilarating influence of the warmth and 
comfort of the room. By-and-by dinner was served, and was perfect 
of its kind — joints, game, sweets, and dessert being all most excellent. 
The party, though it was much smaller than had been expected, 
entered most heartily into the enjoyment of the good things set 
before them, over the preparation of which Jeannie Somerville had 
exercised the most vigilant superintendence ; for, though she would 
have nothing to do with the proceedings of the Presbytery in the 
church at Mosslea, it was quite different when they laid aside their 
jurisdiction and appeared as Sir Ronald's guests under the hospitable 
roof -tree of her aunt. 

Sir Ronald played the part of host with quiet dignity, but it was 
Dr. McClamroch who put himself especially forward to entertain the 
company. He was inwardly very well satisfied that his schemes had 
now been brought to the crowning point of success, and his coarse 
nature did not feel the disturbing influences of the earlier part of the 
day, like his more sensitive brethren. He talked a great deal in his 
loud voice, made jokes, and told a number of stories, some of which 
he had picked up in Calcutta when dining at regimental messes ; and 
his jollity, together with the good dinner and warmth and wine, 
raised the spirits of the company to such a degree that any miserable 
feelings they had brought with them were banished in the sparkle and 
enjoyment of the hour. Sir Ronald proposed the health of the new 
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minister of Mosslea ; and Mr. Malcolm McClamroch responded, and 
proposed prosperity to the Church of Scotland. Then Dr. McClam- 
roch wound up by proposing the health of their host and chairman, the 
proprietor of the great estate and noble mansion of Craigrowan, and 
ithe wise and judicious patron of the parishes of Kirkrowan and 
Mosslea. Sir Ronald briefly responded, and shortly afterwards the 
party broke up, and Sir Ronald drove home. He was pleased that the 
dinner had gone off as well as it did, but he resented very strongly 
the action of the Evangelical members of the Presbytery, and 
•especially of Mr. Clyne. He regarded their opposition to the call to 
Mr. McClamroch as a direct attempt to interfere with his patrimonial 
rights ; and, what was still worse, he looked on their absence from 
the dinner as a personal insult to himself. Any regret he had felt at 
first for having promised the living to Dr. McClamroch's son before 
making himself acquainted with the wishes of the people, disappeared 
.altogether in the presence of these more powerful feeliDgs ; and he 
became a resolute and determined enemy of the policy of the Evan- 
gelical party, and of the men by whom those principles were 
maintained. 
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CHAPTER I. : 

A Happy New Year. 

The year 1843 began on a Sunday, and the great Scottish holiday of 

the year was therefore postponed to the following day. John Dunbar 

was early astir on Monday morning ; and, after a hasty breakfast, he 

got into his gig arid set off up the Cranley Glen to Blackshiel. f The 

weather was cold and clear, which suited well for his expedition ; and 

John, who was naturally of a happy turn, was in unusually high 

spirits. His horse seemed to share in his good-humour and kept ur> 

a spanking pace, while a favourite dog ran by the side of the gig, 

occasionally shooting ahead and barking for the horse to come up. 

Few people were on the road, so that John felt himself free to indulge 

his love of whistling without compromising the proprieties of his 

position as a substantial farmer in the district. By-and-by, as he 

reached the remote and more thinly-peopled region in the higher 

part of the glen, he even began to give his voice vent in song;, though 

not in too loud ,a key : 

" ' Braw, braw lads on Ettrick shaws, 
Ye wander thro' the bloomin' heather ; 
But Ettrick shaws, nor Yarrow braes 
Can match the lads o' Gala water. 

Braw, braw lads.' " 

" Gala water, indeed," thought he, " Cranley water it should be. 
Ettrick and Yarrow are nothing to this. Kirkrowan for me ; and 
I'll be the braw lad myself. But that's a lassie's song. Now one for 
a laddie like me : 

" * Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly lo'e the West, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives 
The lass that I lo'e best. 
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Tho' wild woods grow and rivers row, 

And mony a hill between, 
Baith day and nicht my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 9 

That name doesn't come right. I wish I could make a song. It 
seems so easy too. The words come just as if you were only speak- 
ing, and the clink at the end of the line is all right. Katie's the 
name for me. What will I get to clink to it ? 'Tatie ! That won't 
do. 'Taties are very good for eating when the skins burst in the 
boiling, but 'taties in a song — never. I had better leave out the 
name, and take lass to end the line, and then I can end the other line 
with— ass. That's what I am, I think, at this job of making a song. 
I had better stick to it as it is : 

" ' What sighs and vows among the knowes 

Ha'e passed atween us twa; 
How fain to meet, how wae to part 

That day she gaed awa; 
The powers above can only ken, 

To whom the heart is seen, 
That nane can be sae dear to me 

As my sweet lovely Jean.' 

It's not come to that yet. More's the pity. 'Sighs and vows 
among the knowes. 1 It's not very like Katie. No, she's not that 
kind of lassie. Dear me, I'm too much afraid of her ever to think 
of that. She ought to have been a great lady, or a queen. But she's 
more than any queen I ever heard of. I feel myself only a big 
foolish boy when I am talking to her ; but that's the best time for 
me, and makes up for everything else : 

" ' I see her in the dewy flower, 

Sae lovely, sweet, and fair ; 
I hear her voice in ilka bird 

Wi' music charms the air ; 
There' 8 no a bonny flower that springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green, 
Nor yet a bonuie bird that sings 

But minds me o* my Jean.' 
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Oh, well, I'm not far from the place. A happy New Year it 
will be if she's all right. The bonniest flower grows on the wild 
moor, and the sweetest little birdie has her nest among the rocks ; op 
there in the hills and clouds. 

" ' Hurrah for the Highlands, the stern Scottish Highlands, 
The home of the clansman, the brave and the free, 
Where the clouds love to rest on the mountain's rough breast, 
Ere they journey afar o'er the islandless sea.' 

" What makes them talk about the Highlands and those fellows in 
kilts and philabegs ? The Lowlands for me. Yes, we are the real 
Scotchmen. We did the fighting when — 

" ' A' the blue bonnets were over the border.' 

Yes, and paid for it over dearly too, when — 

" * The flowers o' the forest were a' wede awaV 

We showed them the pith we had, and we may show it yet, we of the 
southlands here, the place where the bluebells grow." 

John's music and his comments had made the long road short 
indeed, and soon he drew up before the door of Blackshiel. Robert 
Adair came out to welcome him. 

" We are very glad indeed to see you, John ; but what brings 
you so early ? " 

" So early is it. Why, I came to be your firstfoot. There's been 
no one else here before me ? " 

" No, nobody. We are too far from neighbours to look for early 

visitors." 

" And glad I am of it. I should have been very vexed if anyone 
had been here already to wish you all a very happy New Year. So 
that's all right." 

John got out of his gig, and then took carefully out a large bundle 
he had brought with him, and carried it into the house. After warm 
and kindly greetings had been exchanged between him and Philip 
Adair and Katie, John opsned the bundle, which he had placed on 
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the table. At the top there was a tin box done up in paper, stamped 
with the name and address of a celebrated Edinburgh firm of bakers, 
which contained several cakes of shortbread, the best that could be 
procured. Below the box was a large square cake, of the kind known 
as Scotch bun, Whi6h' 'consisted of a dense mass of dried fruit and 
ppices, baked in a ttnn t>i*own crust. The powerful aromatic fragrance 
diffused by this bun spoke of its intrinsic excellence, and brought an 
odour of Araby the blest into the moorland home. These two 
presents, betokening *ktnd, neighbourly regard, were for the Adair 
household as a whole ;'but John drew out of his greatcoat pocket a 
special gift for Katie. This was a parcel of the choicest tea, which 
he handed to her, saying, in a kind of apologetic tone, that he thought 
that when she was tired or had a headache a cup of tea might do her 
good, as he had beqa told it had a great effect that way, although 
men did not much care for it. 

" Katie 'd better get up a headache on purpose," said her brother 
Robert, " so that she, may put the tea to the proof. I'm happy that 
we men can enjoy thg bun and the shortbread without waiting for 
the headache." 

" Well," said old Philip Adair, " you have been thoughtful of 
us, John, and many a time shall we think of you when these good 
things bring you back. to mind; though, indeed, we did not need 
them to make us think often and kindly of you." 

" John will stay and spend the day with us," put in Katie. 

u Of course he will," said Philip. 

" I shall be very happy," answered John. " There's no work doing 
at the farm to-day, only looking after the horses and cows. Suppose 
we go out for a little, Katie ? " 

To this proposition Katie gave her consent, and she was soon ready 
to accompany John. The sun was now shining brightly, and, 
though the air was cold, it had an exhilarating effect. They stepped 
out beyond the drystone dykes enclosing the grounds of Blackshiel, 
and found themselves on the open moor. The only road was the one 
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by which John had come up from Drylaw, and which soon became 
very rough and broken after passing Blackshiel. The friends there- 
fore struck out into the open ground, making their way as best they 
could through clumps of heather, occasional patches of short grass, 
treacherous swampy places of dark, peaty hue, and scattered pieces of 
grey rock. In some parts were masses of furze-bush, unfortunately at 
this time of year without the golden blossoms that made " unprofit- 
ably gay " ; and, again, in other places the low bog-myrtle grew 
abundantly. It did not seem to be at all the kind of country where 
one would choose to walk for pleasure ; but John thought it the most 
delightful thing on earth to be there. He was especially pleased when 
they came to some bad bits of ground, for then he had to help Eatie 
over by the hand ; and on one occasion, when they had to cross a 
stream, he actually had the hardihood to carry her over in his strong 
arms. John's dog meanwhile was as happy a dog that day in his 
own way as was his master. He scampered about in the greatest 
glee, gave chase to the birds he started from their cover, poked his 
nose into every hole where some living creature might be in hiding, 
and even attempted to get hold of a fish or two that he caught sight 
of in the little streams. 

The direction John and Katie took was towards the road crossing 
the ridge between Kirkrowan and Brackenshaw, a part of the moor 
so unfrequented that for months together it might not be trodden by 
human foot. The ground rose very gently till it reached a slightly 
elevated tract of land thickly covered with broken rocks. Steering 
their way through these our holiday makers came on a space about 
the centre of the stony tract, where a fairly level piece of ground was 
closely encircled on three sides by a natural wall of roughly piled 
rocks, while the open side was guarded by a line of similar rocks at 
a little distance, by which means the plot was so effectually concealed 
from view that wayfarers might pass and re-pass within a few yards 
of the place without ever suspecting its existence. From the top of 

the encircling cliffs also, a slightly higher elevation at one point 

8 
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commanded a view extending for some miles, both in the direction of 
Brackenshaw on the one hand and Kirkrowan on the other. This 
spot had long remained unknown to the enemies of the Covenanters, 
and was the place where they often met for worship. Even after its 
existence had been discovered, it was difficult for the troopers to get 
at those against whom their cruel masters had sent them forth, for 
their approach could be noted from afar by the watchman on the 
cliffs ; and, before they could get near, the worshippers had scattered 
over the upper parts of the broken and dangerous moor where they 
could not be tracked by the troops. 

When John and Katie reached this pleasant little hollow among the 
rocks, they sat down to rest at the foot of the encircling cliffs, which 
sheltered them from the wind, while the sun poured his beams right 
down on them, making a grateful warmth. Eatie was very glad to 
get a rest, and John was glad to sit beside her, though his young and 
vigorous frame hardly knew what it was ever to feel fatigued. 
After a few minutes' silence, Katie said — 

" Many a warm heart has been in this place, and many a loving 
word has been spoken here. Do you know, if I shut my eyes, I can 
almost believe that they are all around me now — those good people of 
those old days ; and then I think, if I open my eyes again, I 
shall see Pedon himself standing there, with his lips filled with the 
words that have come to him straight down from heaven." 

" If you had been there, Katie," said John, " I should have liked to 
be there too." 

"Where are all the words," continued Katie, "that have been 
spoken here ? They must be sounding somewhere still. The winds 
blew them away, but they are not lost. I think they must dwell in 
silence among the caves and rocks, and will all come forth 
again some day. The wind often seems to me to be full of voices. 
On many a night at Blackshiel have I awoke, and heard the voice of 
old Sheriff Huntley. The words have come as plain as you could 
speak : * Halt. Guard the gate. Watch the back door and the 
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windows. Search the house. Tie the prisoner's hands. Mount. 
Form in order. Away.' And then there comes the clatter of hoofs 
dying away in the distance ; and other voices come, sweeter voices, 
sometimes that of good Guthrie, whose cairn stands down the glen. 
I hear him say, ' The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them ; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.' 
Those were the last words he spoke before they shot him." 

" Yes," said John, " and I've heard it said that, if his cairn should 
blossom, it would show that some great thing was going to happen 
for Scotland." 

" Will it be thisyear ? " asked Katie, smiling. " To-day is bright 
and fine, but the time looks full of coming trouble." 

" I wish I could keep you from it all, Katie. Your house has had 
its share." 

"Flowers follow after showers," answered Katie; "but we must 
not linger here any longer, or they will think we are lost ; and the 
moor isn't good walking if it grows dark." 

John and Katie got home to Blackshiel pretty quickly, and it 
wasn't long before the board was spread with a comfortable meal. 
There were oatcakes and scones, with some mutton ham, a thing 
unknown out of Scotland. These substantial items were followed by 
some of the shortbread and the bun that John had brought, both of 
which were pronounced most excellent. Katie also had put the 
quality of the tea to the test by infusing a plentiful supply ; on 
which Kobert, her brother, remarked, that John had been determined 
to get her opinion on it at once by making her tired with the walk. 

" I would have carried her home," said John, " if she would have 
let me." 

" I knew better," said Kate. " If I hadn't shown him the way, he 
would have had his bed to-night in the peat moss, and nothing for 
supper but the wind." 

" No fear," responded John. " If you had bandaged my eyes I 

would have found the way to Blackshiel." 

8* 
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" "Well, the smell of the tea would have led you right," remarked 
Robert ; " that is, if Katie had got home before you. She would have 
been sure to have a headache." 

" And I shall have one now," added Katie, " if you don't, all of 
you, take the good cup I have poured out for everyone. John knows 
how to make a good choice." 

" We'll have proof of that by-and-by," said her brother signifi- 
cantly. " But, John, I want you to do me a favour, and that is to 
come up this day three weeks and take Katie and me over to Bracken* 
shaw. You must come early, and we'll be the whole day about it." 

" All right," said John, " I'll be glad to come." 

" And now," said old Philip Adair, " before John leaves us, let us. 
read the Prayer of Moses, the Man of God, and join in supplication 
for a blessing on the New Year which has just begun." With quiet 
solemnity the sublime words were read, and with deep fervour of 
spirit the petitions were offered ; after which John took his leave of 
his friends, and as he drove home thought to himself that it had 
been the happiest day he had ever spent in his life. 



CHAPTER II. 
Something in Jock. 

Mb. Clyne was not long in fulfilling his promise to call on Jock'a 
mother at her cottage. When Jock went home one day he found 
her looking very happy. " The minister has been here," she began. 
" He came in so nice and quiet, and sat down beside me and asked 
how I was. I said I felt getting very old, and he stretched out his 
small white hand, and he smoothed down my poor old grey hair here 
on my forehead, and he said, with a sweet smile on his face, ' Grey 
hairs are a crown of glory when found in the way of righteousness.'' 
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I could have caught his hand and kissed it, but I didn't dare. And 
lie asked for you, Jock, and spoke so kind about you, and said what a 
comfort it must be to me to have a son that kept steady to his work. 
And then he put his hands together, and offered a word of prayer for 
me and for you too ; and, when he had done, I looked at him with 
bis folded hands, and I thought those little hands were never made 
for work, they were only made for prayer. Somehow, I don't think 
he's as well looked after as he ought to be. His housekeeper is well 
enough, but he has no mother, or sister, or wife, and he needs 
someone to think for him, and see that everything is right about 
him." 

Jock didn't say much to his mother, but some thoughts of his own 
-came into his mind. A few days afterwards, when Mr. Clyne looked 
out of his window in the morning, he saw Jock busy with the spade 
in the manse garden. He went out and spoke to him. 

" Hallo, Jock, you are trespassing here. I must have you taken up." 

Jock smiled, and said respectfully, " Only digging up the borders, 
minister." 

"Why are you not at the Eowantree ? You'll be sent about your 
business for absence without leave, and turn out a fugitive and a 
vagabond." 

" Oh, I asked Miss Somerville if I might come here when they 
hadn't anything for me to do." 

" And who's to pay you for your work ? Do you think I've got 
such a long purse ? " 

u No pay is wanted. It isn't work, this isn't ; it's only play. I'm 
doing it to keep myself out of mischief and to make the manse 
garden look nice." 

" It has much need of it. A sluggard's garden it is, and I am the 
sluggard. The manse garden at Mosslea, that was what it should be 
when Mr. Spiers was alive. When I passed it I used to think, What 
a beautiful Eden, and no Eve to do any mischief. But what are you 
.going to do when you have dug the borders ? " 
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" Put some roots in, I begged them from Miss Somerville." 

" Indeed ; then you are not like the steward in the parable. Yon 
can dig ; and to beg you are not ashamed. Bat Miss Somerville 
mustn't waste her good roots on this bit of ground. I don't want 
her to be at any expense." 

" Oh, it will be only snowdrops and yellow lilies, and such like." 

" Next door to buttercups and daisies. They grow in the field,, 
and this is not much better. But, you see, I may be leaving the 
place soon." 

" We hope you may be able to stay ; but we want it to be nice for 
you ; and if you should come out, we'll leave it nice." 

" Oh, I never thought of that. Leave it nice, yes, to show it was. 
worth keeping. And then, till that time comes, it will be always- 
before me, saying, * Consider the lilies of the field.' But how are you 
getting on at the Rowantree, Jock ? All comfortable ? " 

" They tease me a good deal about my big mouth." 

" Well, a big mouth is better than a drinking mouth or an ill- 
speaking mouth." 

" But one doesn't like to be called ugly." 

" No, but handsome is that handsome does. A bonnie face is good,, 
but a kind heart is better ; and that's what you have, Jock. And 
I'm much obliged to you for the pains you are taking here to put the 
garden to rights, and make it look better than the wilderness it has- 
been for some time." 

Jock had grown in favour with Jeannie Somerville, who at first 
took him for a mere lout, by his evident desire to do well. She 
frequently sent him up to Bankton Mill to look after the garden 
there, a mission which Jock liked very much, as it took him away 
from the interference of the other servants at the Rowantree Inn. 
Jock laid out all the genius he possessed in getting the garden of the 
mill into good order, for he was not only anxious to please Jeannie 
Somerville, but he had some buddings of professional pride which 
prompted him to show what he could do. The mill was to be next 
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to the manse in the parish of Mosslea for the beauty of its flowers 
and the trimness of its beds ; and since the death of Mr. Spiers 
Jock's ambition soared so high as to make him hope that the mill 
might yet rank first. Jeannie had furnished Jock with a very 
liberal supply of bulbs and seeds for the coming season, leaving him 
to dispose of them as he thought best. Jock's first care was to stock 
the garden at the mill with the best of every sort. He then took to 
Deerwell Manse as much as seemed sufficient for the beds and 
borders. Finding he had still some roots left on hand, Jock be- 
thought him of doing something with them for Guthrie's Cairn. 
This memorial heap of stones, commemorative of the sad tragedy 
that cut short the measure of a saintly life, lay a little off the main 
road in a small plot of ground, surrounded by the boundary dykes of 
the adjoining fields, except where it faced the road. On that side 
some thick bushes of yellow broom shut it off from the highway, so 
that it was better seen from a little distance than when the observer 
was very near. Jock visited the plot, and, after thinking the matter 
carefully over, he planted snowdrop bulbs all round the cairn, filling 
every inch of soil about the base and a little up the sides of that 
ancient heap of mossy stones. This done, he next put down roots of 
the garden daisy, so as to form a kind of enclosing border ; and in 
the space between this and the stone dykes he placed some bushes of 
sweetbriar. Jock was rather afraid that the mischievous little fingers 
of the children from Kirkrowan might play havoc with his flowera 
when they began to show their heads above the soil ; so he took the 
precaution of telling some of the older girls that Guthrie's Cairn was 
going to blossom that year, but that no one was to touch anything 
that grew there. The news soon spread among the little folks, and 
they made pilgrimages up to the cairn to see the marvel, but so im- 
pressed were they with the traditional fear and reverence for the 
place that the most meddlesome little hands did not dare to make 
free with the new adornments of the cairn. 

Jock had another taste which he found means of gratifying when 
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he was about Bankton Mill. When his father was alive and he was 
a little fellow, they lived far up the glen, and in the long summer 
days Jock found the longest day too short for the joy and delight of 
wading in the streams and catching with his hand the spotted trout 
as they hid beneath the stones. Those days of paradise had fled, but fish 
there were yet in the Oranley water, and Jock's soul yearned with desire 
to make them his prey. The Bankton Mill property included a large 
field that lay above the garden and ran along the Mosslea side of the 
Black Pool ; and in that comparatively wide and deep piece of water 
some larger fish took up their habitation. To get at them Jock made 
a set of ground lines armed with hooks, and these he furnished with 
bait and placed at night in the pool, with the result that in the 
morning, when he drew the lines ashore, he often drew two or three 
fine fish with them. Of course this was no sport at all, from the 
angler's point of view, but it served Jock's purpose well enough. It 
was considered very audacious in him to venture so freely about the 
Black Pool at night, since there was a tradition that the ghost of the 
wicked suicide Harrower was some day to appear ; but Jock had a 
cool, resolute nature of his own that did not yield readily to super- 
stitious fears. 



CHAPTER III. 
Man and Maid. 



The day soon came round when John Dunbar was to be again at 
Blackshiel. It was to be the wedding-day of his friend Robert Adair, 
and John was to fill the important part of groom's man on the happy 
occasion. He started at an early hour from Drylaw in a conveyance 
that would carry four people, and took in Robert and Katie when he got 
to Blackshiel. It was thought to be too much of a risk for old Philip 
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Adair to venture out bo far as Brackenshaw at such a cold time of 
year ; and he accordingly remained behind with Elspeth, an old family 
servant of the Macbrydes, who had been sent up to stay at Blackshiel 
with the newly-married daughter who was soon to arrive. Katie 
Adair took her seat beside John in front, while Robert sat behind. 
It was difficult driving during the first part of the journey, but when 
the rough road over the moor fell into the highway on the other side 
of the ridge, they got on at a rattling pace. John had kept pretty 
quiet while he had to handle the reins with the greatest caution, but 
when once they were on the smooth road his good spirits could not be 
restrained any longer, not even by the fear of Katie, and he began 
his favourite snatches of song. 

"'I'm glad my heart's my ain, 

And I'll keep it sae a' my life, 
Until the bit laddie casts up 
That kens hew to wale a guid wife/ 

Eh, she must have been a sour one, that lassie. Not the kind I 
would ever look at. * Take me or leave me,' that's her style. * I'm 
worth having, if you only knew it,' that's her meaning. She can 
keep her heart, she says, and so she may for me. Too much bar- 
gaining about it. 

" ( I lo'e nae a laddie but ane, 

And he lo'es nae a lassie but me ; 

And he's willing to mak' me his ain, 

And his ain I am willing to be.' 

That will do. That's it. No looking after it, the love just comes 
of itself. Only it should be — 

" ' And ehe's willing to mak' me her ain, 
And her ain I am willing to be.' 

Hey, Robert ! It's the lassie takes the man, isn't it ? — not the man 
i;he lassie." 

" You seem to know more about it than I do," answered Robert. 

" Ah, well," said John, " it's best when the give and take is the 
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same both ways — no first, no last. Can't find out where the lov& 
begins, only it's there — in this heart and that, and that's enough*. 
That's enough. 

" ' And there is ane, a secret ane, 

Aboon the lave, I lo'e her better — 
And I'll be hers, and she'll be mine, 
My ain dear lass o' Cranley water.' " 

" John," said Katie, in her quiet, decided tone, " you must give up 
this nonsense. Let us get along to Brackenshaw as quickly and 
quietly as we can." 

" All right, Katie," answered John, " we'll be there in fine time* 
And we'll find love there ; and we are bringing love with us too." 

When the travellers reached Mr. Macbryde's house they received a 
most cordial welcome. Mr. Gordon, the minister of Brackenshaw, 
was already there ; and so was Walter Adair, who had come down 
from Edinburgh to be present at his brother's wedding. The party 
gathered in a room which was handsomely furnished and adorned 
with pictures. The minister stood at the upper end of the room 
with the bridegroom and groomsman beside him; and then the 
young bride was led into the room, leaning on the arm of her 
father, and followed by two bridesmaids. Mr. Gordon asked Robert 
Adair and Mary Macbryde if they took each other to be wife and 
husband ; and on receiving their replies to that effect, he directed 
them to join hands, and pronounced them to be united in the bonds- 
of marriage. He then asked the Divine blessing on the union, after 
which he addressed them in a few kind and thoughtful words. He said 
they had agreed to dwell together because of the love they bore each 
other. To maintain that love inviolate was the prime duty of the 
married life, and that pure and constant love would teach them every 
other duty, and give them strength for it, however hard. It would be 
in itself a perennial fount of happiness, would add a deeper sweetness 
to every other joy, and bring a consolation in every hour of grief- 
But a deeper and more holy love was needed to bless the human soul 
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love that flowed from its source in heaven, and made our life on 
earth a preparation for a nobler life beyond. When the home was a. 
house of God, and the heart a dwelling-place of Christ, when the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit brought light and love and peace, then 
was found, as far as there could be on earth, something of the joy of 
Eden, where man's first espousals took place — something of the 
blessing brought to Cana in Galilee by Him who bore our sorrows, 
that we might share His bliss. 

As soon as the short and pleasing service was concluded, everyone 
shook hands with Robert and Mary, with a few kisses also from near 
friends. Then they sat down at the table in the other room, and 
enjoyed the wedding feast ; after which the bride cut the wedding- 
cake, and pieces of it were handed round to all. Good wishes were 
exchanged, and then the happy party broke up. Mary was warmly 
wrapped up in shawls and placed beside Robert, John and Eatie took 
their seats, last good-byes were said, and then they sped swiftly on 
their way, and in a little while the bride entered her new home,, 
accompanied by her husband and his sister ; and John, who had 
been most heartily thanked for all his trouble, drove on to his own 
solitary homestead at Drylaw. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Lilian Huntley and Katie Adair. 

After Mary Adair, as she was now named, began to feel herself 
quite at home at Blackshiel, Jeannie Somerville insisted that Eatie 
should come and pay her a long visit at Bankton Mill. They were 
very much attached to each other, and Jeannie's engagement to 
Walter Adair had bound them together by an added link. Jeannie 
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was more occupied than ever with a multitude of concerns. This 
arose in part from the fact that Lilian Huntley had found out her 
good qualities, and appealed to her for assistance and advice. Sir 
Ronald had a good deal of the hereditary business qualities of his 
house. He made himself acquainted with his property in all its 
extent ; knew the position, the peculiarities, and the value of every 
farm on the estate ; and in addition came to learn what were the 
character and reputation of his various tenants. He was anxious to 
develop still further the resources of the estate ; and he dealt in a 
judicious and not illiberal spirit with any exigencies that arose. 
Beyond this, however, he took no interest whatever in the people 
around him. He acted simply as a proprietor, and his relations to 
them were only those of business. With Lilian it was quite different. 
Besides the artistic element in her nature, she had a great deal of 
spontaneous human sympathy. Life, in its realities, was only 
beginning with her. It was just a year or two since she had escaped 
from the monotony and narrowness of school. Her introduction to 
society had been a flash of brilliant excitement, and no more. The 
yisit to the Continent had acted as a powerful stimulus on her opening 
mind and left deep impressions on her memory ; but still she had not 
come in contact with the actual living world around her so as to under- 
stand the interests and the people in it. In coming to Craigrowan, 
she found herself filling a great place as the lady representative of an 
ancient and very influential house ; and a sort of latent feudal feeling 
was developed, leading her to regard with special interest all who 
dwelt beneath the shadow of their noble mansion. When she began 
to pay little visits on business to Kirkrowan, she felt herself attracted 
by the features of the little community which to her were new and 
strange. Only very slowly did she come to gain some insight into the 
ways and feelings of the people ; but her kind heart was always on 
the look-out for opportunities of extending some benefit to such as 
might need it from her hand. A very warm regard for her soon 
jbegan in consequence to find a place in the hearts of the people at 
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Kirkrowan. In spite of the difference of their social position, a real 
friendship grew up between Lilian Huntley and Jeannie Somerville> 
and the light little curricle from Craigrowan was often seen standing 
at the gate of Bankton Mill. One day when Miss Huntley called 
and was shown into the sitting-room, Eatie was there and rose 
respectfully as the young lady entered. Jeannie came in a moment 
afterwards, and, in answer to Lilian's inquiring glance, informed her 
that this was. Katie Adair. " Any relative of the gentleman I heard 
preach at Kirkrowan ? " asked Lilian. 

" I am Walter's sister," said Katie quietly. 

Lilian shook hands with her cordially. "And where is your 
brother now ? " she asked. 

" He has been in Edinburgh for two or three months." 

" The people wanted him at Mosslea, I believe; and I don't wonder 
at it, there is such a plainness and heartiness in what he says. And 
do you live hereabouts ? " 

" My home is at Blackshiel, on the moorlands beyond the head of 
the glen." 

" Blackshiel — I seem to remember the name. Isn't there some old 
story about Blackshiel ? Something that happened there long ago ? " 

" Yes, my lady, that was the home of Norman Adair, one of the 
martyrs of Scotland — I mean one of those who died for the Solemn 
League and Covenant." 

" And how did it happen ? " asked Lilian. 

Katie looked at Jeannie ; she felt a little difficulty how to answer. 
She then said, in a very grave and quiet voice, " I see you do not 
know the story, my lady, and I do not feel as if we should tell it you. 
It is now nearly two hundred years since Norman died, and all those 
years our people have lived on that spot. We could not leave it, for 
it is a sacred place to us, and Norman's death for the cause of Christ 
is a most sacred memory. It runs in the very heart's blood of the 
Adairs. But I am forgetting myself in speaking so, and you wil 
kindly excuse me." 
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Lilian was greatly struck with Katie's look, and with the depth of 
subdued feeling in her voice and words. 

" Oh," she replied, " there is nothing to excuse ; but I see the 
subject has touched you, and I am sorry, if I have given you pain. 
But will you come up to Graigrowan some day and see me ? It will 
be a pleasure to me, I assure you, and an obligation too. Miss 
Somerville has been up, and she will show you the way. So now I 
must say good-bye, and shall hope to see you soon." 



CHAPTER V. 

News from Edinburgh. 



A day or two after Katie's arrival at Bankton Mill, as they were 
about to begin tea, who should appear but John Dunbar. 

" That's right, John," said Jeannie Somerville in her cheery voice. 
"" Come in ; there's a chair for you. You see, I knew you would 
<jome ; and I put down this cup and saucer to be ready." 

" Tou are always right, Jeannie," observed John. " If you said I 
was going to do something, though I had never thought about it, I 
would just have to go and do it. Katie, of course, never thought of 
me coming." 

" If she did," replied Jeannie, " do you suppose she would be so 
simple as to tell you ? No, no. That would look as if she were 
wanting you to come." 

"So it would," said John. "And that would be the truth; 
wouldn't it, Katie ? " 

"Ah ! " observed Katie, "you are like the rest of the men. Tou 

think we can't do without you. But we can be very happy by 

ourselves." 

" To be sure you can," said John, " but you can be happier still 
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when there's someone else near at hand. But I came in to see that 
jou weren't any the worse for your journey down from Blackshiel." 

" Oh, not in the least," answered Katie, " and if I had been, 
Jeannie is so good she would soon have put me right again." 

" Well," said John, " I am glad you are at Bankton Mill ; and 
Jeannie will be all the happier for it." 

* "That's one word for me and two for yourself, John," said Jeannie. 
" Bankton Mill is much nearer to Drylaw than Blackshiel, and it is 
on the road to Kirkrowan, where you have to go very often. So we 
know well enough why you are glad that Katie is at Bankton Mill. 
But you must understand that we don't want you poking about here 
too much. How would you like it if Katie were at Drylaw, and I 
were to come at all manner of times and seasons ? " 

" I would find no fault at all. Just you try me. I only wish you 
would begin at once, and that Katie were there now." 

" What makes you two cut and carve for me ? " asked Katie. "And 
who talks about my going to Drylaw ? I never said a word about 
going there." 

" If Jeannie says it," remarked John, " it will come all right. Cats 
can see in the dark, and Jeannie sees what's going to happen." 

" It must be a very blind cat, indeed," said Jeannie, " that couldn't 
see something just now. What was that we heard of they were taking 
up to Drylaw ? Something bigger than the big bun or the box of 
shortbread." 

" Oh, just some new sticks for the best rooms," answered John. 
" New things come in spring, you know ; new leaves and new flowers 
and new nests for the birds." 

" And so," said Jeannie, " you want to make a sweet and cosy 
little nest for the bird that's coming. Well, I'm sure she'll find it a 
warm nest, if love can make it warm. But if you have all finished 
tea, let us sit round the fire, and I have here a letter from Walter 
that I have not read yet." 

The little circle was soon formed round the glowing hearth. Jeannie 
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took the letter out of her pocket, and read parts of it aloud, keepings 
other parts to herself. The whole epistle ran as follows : — 

My dearest Jeannie, — The dearest, wisest, best, most loving little 
creature in the whole wide world. I like writing to you, because then 
I seem to get so near you, as if you were sitting beside me and I were 
talking to you— only if you were here it would be something more 
than talking, something I miss very much now that I am aH by my- 
self, lonely, solitary, and desolate. Well, never mind, there's a good 
time coming, as John Dunbar would say, or sing rather, if he were 
here — 

" Then think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa' 
For simmer will come when cauld winter's awa , 
And Til come and see thee in spite o' them a' ." 

But now for news. Since the minister I came to assist is better 
again, I have been preaching in different churches about Edinburgh- 
Last Sunday, as I was in the pulpit, who should I see come in but 
Dr. Chalmers. A thick-made man he is, with a broad, heavy face, 
and careless in his dress. He had an absent, dreamy look in his 
great grey eyes, as if he were wrapped up in something very far away- 
He sat very quiet in his pew, and looked at me. I did not feel at all 
put about, great man as he is, for there is such an honest simplicity 
about him ; and as I went on preaching I saw he was listening 
attentively. Well, on Tuesday, as I was going along the street, I 
saw him coming, and wondered if he would know me again. When 
he got near he caught sight of me, and came up at once, holding out 
his big, broad hand. 

" I am very glad to see you, Mr. — Mr. " 

"Adair," I put in. 

"Mr. Adair, you have a name that stirs our Scottish hearts. 
Perhaps you know Blackshiel. I paid a visit to it years and years 
ago, to see the spot made sacred by the memory of old Norman 
Adair." 

" I am of that stock," I said. 
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" Are you, my young friend ? " said he, shaking my hand again with 
redoubled warmth. " Then I am proud to know you. Come and 
take some breakfast with me to-morrow. Good-bye, just now." 

I went to his house next morning, and was shown into the 

breakfast-room. In a minute or two Dr. Chalmers came in, looked 

at me for a moment to see who I was, and then shook hands with me 

very kindly. We sat down and began breakfast, but there wasn't 

much on the table. By-and-by some slices of boiled ham were 

brought in. It struck me that the good old doctor had completely 

forgotten the invitation he gave me, and that they had sent out for 

the ham after 1 came. It was all right, however, and we got on very 

well together, talking about Church affairs. " What surprises me," 

he said, "is the blindness of statesmen, especially those on the 

Conservative side. They regard the Church as a most powerful 

support of the constitution of the country, and in that I entirely 

agree with them. Well, the stronger the Church, the better for the 

country and the Government. That being so, their line of policy 

ought to be to do everything to strengthen the Church ; but the 

policy they are pursuing must have, cannot fail to have, the very 

opposite effect. The Church, to exercise any influence, must be 

rooted in the affections of the people. The Church of Scotland, in 

spite of all her faults and shortcomings, has been sustained by th 

attachment and the esteem of the majority of our nation. But the 

Government have sided with the Court of Session in trampling on 

the rights and violating the constitution of the Church. If the 

Church were to yield to their unjust and tyrannical demands, she 

would forfeit the high position she has held, and still holds, in the 

opinion of the Scottish people. The great bulk of her most godly 

members would leave her and join other churches, or form one for 

themselves. But we cannot yield, and will not yield. We will go 

with our Christian people. We have said so as plainly as we could, 

but an infatuation seems to have fallen on our rulers, and they will 

not believe us, will not listen to us." 

9 
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" You expect," I said, " that many of the people will follow the 
ministers who come out." 

" I confidently expect it," he replied. " I trust and believe that it 
will assume the dimensions of a national movement. I should be 
sadly disappointed if it did not. We want to lay hold of the entire 
country. We wish to put a Free Church down in every parish, 
whether the minister comes out or not." 

" That will take a great deal of money," I remarked. 

u A great deal," said Dr. Chalmers. " But I believe the hearts of 
the people will be touched as they never were before. They will act 
as one man. Their liberality will enable us to form one great central 
fund for the whole Church. It will be a great reservoir or a lake fed 
by innumerable springs, and from which the fertilising waters will be 
drawn off, not recklessly or wastefully, but with the utmost care and 
caution, so as to carry their beneficent influence to the remotest 
corners of the land." 

At this point of our conversation a number of letters were brought 
in. Dr. Chalmers took them and glanced eagerly at the post marks, 
and the hand writing on each. " From Buchanan, of Glasgow, a 
sagacious fellow ; Nixon, of Montrose ; Gray, of Perth ; Wilson, of 
Dundee ; Murray Dunlop, Fox Maule — such a budget." Seeing how 
much he would have to occupy him, I rose to leave. 

" Wait a little, Mr. Adair, he said, " if you are not in a hurry." 
So saying, he took the big Bible and read the 46th Psalm. What 
a depth of meaning I felt to be in those noble words, "God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. There- 
fore, will not we fear, though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea. . . Be still, and know 
that I am God : I will be exalted among the heathen, I will be 
exalted in the earth. The Lord of hosts is with us ; the God of 
Jacob is our refuge." The doctor then offered a brief prayer, after 
which I came away. That is all I have to tell you at this time, and 
so close with fondest, dearest love. 
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After Jeannie finished reading the main part of this letter, John 
Dunbar remarked : " The name of Blackshiel is as famous as Aird's 
Moss, where Richard Cameron died ; or Priesthill, where they 
put John Brown to death. People seem to know them as well as 
Bannockburn." 

"There's some likeness between them," said Katie. "All were 
battles for freedom : the freedom of Scotland, and the freedom of 
Christ's Church in Scotland." 

" Yes," said John, " Scotland kept herself free, but it was a sore 
fight. What a battle was that Bannockburn, and what a sound of 
battle in the words : — 

' * * Lay the proud oppressors low, 
Tyrants fall in every foe, 
Liberty's in every blow, 

Let ns do or dee. 9 " 

" The other battle was a higher one," said Katie, " and a harder 
one. "Warriors face death, but martyrs win the victory by dying. 
But Bannockburn prepared the way. If it had not been for Bruce, 
where would the work of Knox have been ? And all the holy men 
that followed ? Pity it is that all Scotsmen do not feel alike about 
these better things ; but the day may come when they will." 

By this time it was getting late ; and John, a little unwillingly, 
had to take leave of his friends at Bankton Mill. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Lilian's Guests. 



A few days afterwards a servant in the Craigrowan livery drove up in 

a carriage to Brankton Mill and handed in a letter. It was from 

Lilian Huntley, asking Jeannie and Katie to come and spend the day 

with her. They were soon ready, and took their seats in the carriage, 

9* 
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which set off in the direction of the princely house. It was still 
winter, but they could note some tokens of approaching spring, 
breathing over the yet leafless landscape an air of hope. As they 
passed the corner of the slope on which old Huntley's Tower was. 
picturesquely perched, Jeannie remarked, " How much nicer that old 
place looks since they have made it into a ruin. There is light about 
it now, and the free air ; and that ivy climbing green over the old 
grey walls, and the flowers when summer comes. What a dark and. 
gloomy look it used to have." 

"Ah, yes," said Katie, "pride and cruelty were written on the very 
walls. A lair of fierce and savage beasts, rather than a dwelling-place: 
for human hearts. Now that the tower is a ruin, it may mean those 
evil days are past, and will come back no more." 

" Lilian Huntley," said Jeannie, " is not at all as if she came from 
the old sheriff or even the Great Laird. She is a kind creature, and 
I think she is feeling after the better way." 

On reaching the mansion, the two friends were received by Lilian 
in her boudoir ; a fair-sized apartment, though small in comparison 
with the spacious dining-room and drawing-room of the house. She 
had arranged some work that was to occupy their hands, while yet 
leaving them free to talk. It was in the shape of comfortable articles 
of clothing for some of the poor people at Kirkrowan, and Jeannie's 
clever fingers were soon making rapid progress at the task. Katie- 
also managed pretty well, while Lilian plied her needle more slowly, 
but yet with some skill. After they were all fairly settled down, and 
had discussed ordinary news, Lilian asked Katie to tell her all about 
Norman Adair. 

Katie felt it a trial to recount the narrative of those painful trans- 
actions in which her own people at Blackshiel and the great house of 
Craigrowan had played such very different parts. Lilian listened 
very attentively, and put a number of questions as she was not 
familiar with the history of the period, and required a good deal to 
be explained. As the story went on she became much affected, and 
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the tears rolled down her cheeks ; and when Katie had ended, she 
*aid, " I cannot tell how grieved I feel at heart that our house should 
«o cruelly have persecuted the saints of God. It seems to me as if 
the guilt of blood had left its mark on these proud walls, and I fear 
«ome evil fate will come upon us for what we have done." 

" Do not fear it, dear lady," said Katie. " The Merciful One is 
always ready to forgive. Manasseh shed much innocent blood, yet 
his son Josiah had a tender heart and feared the Lord. And I 
believe God has great good in store for Scotland in the days to 
■come. The land has been hallowed to Him by the death of His 
children. Those spots are sacred where their life was spilt. Those 
hills and moors are holy soil, and the fruit shall yet be seen in the 
abundance of peace and righteousness throughout the land." 

Lilian kept her friends till it began to grow dark. Sir Ronald 
was from home, and she greatly enjoyed their company, entertained 
them with the most hospitable care, and sent them away in her 
carriage when they had to leave. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Lord Deeewell at Craigrowan. 

Shortly after the New Year word had been received at Castle 
Deerwell to have everything put in readiness for a visit from Lord 
Deerwell, who had lately succeeded to the property. He was a young 
man, and had been educated at Oxford with a view to entering the 
Church of England, and taking one or more of the benefices which 
were in the gift of the family. The unexpected death of his cousin 
had made him heir to the property ; and on the death of his uncle, 
which took place shortly afterwards, he came into possession. The 
family estates in England were very extensive ; but though a peerage 
was connected with the Scottish property of Castle Deerwell, it was 
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only a poor estate compared with Craigrowan. About the middle of 
March, Lord Beerwell appeared at his Scottish seat, and, after th& 
first visits of ceremony, followed by some dinners, a considerable 
intimacy sprang up between him and the Huntleys. Lord Deerwell 
had made up his mind for a political career. He was a man of 
scholarly tastes, and of too vigorous and high-toned a character to be 
content with the enjoyments and frivolities of mere fashionable life- 
Towards Lilian he felt himself greatly drawn by the attractions of 
her sincere, unaffected nature, combined with her artistic sensibilities- 
Lord Deerwell had ridden over one evening, and enjoyed a plain 
family dinner with Sir Ronald and his daughter. As they had com& 
to be on very easy, friendly terms, Sir Ronald left his guest in thfr 
drawing-room while he went to write his letters in the library. Lord 
Deerwell proposed that they should have some music, and Lilian 
seated herself at the piano and played the accompaniments while hi& 
lordship sang several pieces in a rich tenor voice. Partly, perhaps, 
from his early clerical leanings, he was very partial to sacred music,, 
especially that of the great composers of the cathedral school, some of 
whose productions Lilian found too difficult for her to play. " I shall 
bring some easier pieces with me," said he, " when I come again. 
Now, can you favour me with something that you like ? " 

" I have here a simple sacred song," said Lilian, " if you would 
care to hear it ? " 

" By all means," said Lord Deerwell, " I shall be most pleased ; '* 
and, while he stood beside her to turn the leaves, she sang — 

THE LAND OF GLORY. 

In the land of glory- 
There shall be no pain, 

Never toil or sickness 
Shall be known again ; 

Not a touch of anguish, 
Not a tear of grief, 

But a sea of rapture 
Passing all belief. 
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In the land of glory 

There shall be no sin, 
Nothing that defileth 

E'er shall enter in; 
Holy as the Saviour 

Are His ransomed there, 
Dwellers with the angels. 

Spotless, bright, and fair. 

In the land of glory 

There shall be no night, 
Change can never darken 

That celestial light ; 
Death's appalling shadow 

Never shall be thrown 
O'er the better Eden, 

Near the shining throne. 

" Thank you very much," said Lord Deerwell, when Lilian had 
finished, " I think I have with me something on the same theme. It 
is one of the many things founded on Mignon's song by Goethe, 
but I like it pretty well." The piece was put before Lilian, and his 
lordship sang — 

KNOW YE THE LAND? 

Know ye the land without a tomb 

To mark the cold corrupting clay ; 
Where life is all perennial bloom, 

And time is unbeclouded day? 
'Tis heaven, 'tis heaven. On earthly ground 
May no such wondrous land be found. 

Know ye the land whose river rolls 

In lucent waves of living joy ; 
Where seraph lips teach new-born souls 

The secrets of their loved employ ? 
'Tis heaven, 'tis heaven. Far off, yet near, 
The viewless land supremely dear. 
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Know ye the land where Sabbaths keep 

One tranquil, bright, unvarying calm; 
And holy anthems vast and deep 

Rise like old ocean's thunder-psalm? 
"Pis heaven, 'tis heaven. O Jesus, spare 
And guide thine erring children there. 

Know ye the land where gifted eyes 

Behold unharmed the blinding sight ; 
And chosen hearts to rapture rise 

In beams of uncreated light? 
'Tie heaven, 'tis heaven. O bliss to soar 
With Christ to dwell for evermore. 

" I am much obliged to you for your accompaniment," said Lord 
Deerwell, when he had come to the end of the song. " These simple 
melodies suit a drawing-room very well. For Church service, I 
confess, I prefer the full volume of sound and the subtle interweaving 
of parts we have in our anthems. When I am in London, I like to 
go to the Temple Church, and sometimes to St. Paul's or West- 
minster, to enjoy the magnificent music. The people here in Scotland 
seem to be perfect barbarians about Church music." 

Lilian smiled and said, " Their ideas and opinions are so different 
from what we have been used to in England, that it is not easy to 
understand them. Perhaps at first you will not like them at all, but 
you will think better of them as you come to know them better." 

" Perhaps so. I hope it will be so, but I certainly am puzzled. I 
went to the parish church one day, at Deerwell, you know. I thought 
it right to do so as I am patron of the parish. The minister is a Mr. 
Oliver Clyne. Do you know him ? " 

" Oh, yes ! I know Mr. Clyne." 

" Well, he preached, and I tried to follow him, but felt very much 
bewildered. He has a curious, unpleasant voice, and, when he began, 
I thought of a Punch and Judy show. By-and-by he warmed up and 
spoke so fast that I never heard anything like it in my life. But I 
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think if ever there was an enthusiast, that man is one. How his 
features lighted up and his eyes shone, and even that voice swelled 
•out. It was like putting on the loud stops of an organ after you 
have had the thin, tremulous ones. I believe I should have been 
carried away with his fire if I could only have understood what he 
was driving at ; but that was quite past my power. I could only 
make out that he was talking about the Headship of Christ ; but 
what he meant by the phrase I do not know in the very least." 

" I think I have some idea of it," said Lilian ; " but we shall not 
-speak about it to-night. I see my father has finished his letters, and 
•he would like to have a little talk with you himself. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

All Eight with John Dunbar. 

'The rough month of March was not yet very old when John Dunbar 
■came to Bankton Mill pretty early one afternoon, and found Katie 
sitting by herself in the parlour. Jeannie had gone to her aunt's at 
the Rowantree Inn ; but Katie had felt a little tired, and did not 
accompany her friend. John came and seated himself beside Katie, 
and, after a short silence, said to her in a low voice : 

" Everything's ready, Katie." 

" Ready for what ? " she asked. 

John felt very much at a loss what to say ; but, after a pause, he 
^added : " Everything's in at Drylaw." 

" You must speak more plainly, John, if you wish me to understand 
what you mean." 

John moved on his seat uneasily. He looked very hard at Katie. 
He tried to speak ; bub somehow the words stuck in his throat. He 
then put out his hand and took hold of hers. He squeezed it a little. 
Then he said, " It's all right, Katie." 
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Katie turned her head round and looked him full in the face- 
His eyes were fixed on her, and there was such a look on his counten- 
ance of mingled emotions, such a look of earnestness and pleading 
and confusion, that Eatie felt pity for the honest youth. 

Very quietly she asked, " What is it, John ? " 

He spoke no answer ; but kissed her three or four times. " John," 
she said reproachfully, " you mustn't do that." 

" You know what I mean," said John. " Give me a kiss, and I'll 
know it's all right." 

She touched his face gently with her lips. John responded with 
three or four more ardent kisses. " Now, it's only to fix the day, and 
I'll go and see the minister." 

" It has come very sudden, John," said Katie, " but perhaps it may 
be as well. I have long known that you loved me ; and I hope 
and believe that there is also a better love in your heart." 

" Ah, Katie," replied John, " I am not like you. I don't know 
about these good things as you do. But you'll keep me right, Katie. 
I am always a better man when I am with you ; and, when we have 
our home together, I shall try my best to be like you, though I can 
never be as good as you are." 

" Will you stay till Jeannie comes in ? " asked Katie. 

" No, not to-day. I must away and settle it at once." 



CHAPTER IX. 
Mr. Clyne at Castle Deerwell. 

Although Mr. Clyne did not make it a point, like Dr. McClamroch^. 
to run after great folks, he yet thought it to be his duty to take an. 
early opportunity of paying his respects at Castle Deerwell. Lord 
Deerwell received him very civilly, as became a landed proprietor 
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receiving his parish minister ; and the more so, as he had not failed 
to notice that Lilian Huntley cherished a kindly feeling towards 
him. 

" Can I do anything, Mr. Clyne," said his lordship, " to make you 
more comfortable ? I believe I am the only heritor in this parish,, 
and, if your manse or church needs any repairs, you have only to 
tell me." 

" Thank you very much, my lord ; but I need nothing. 

" ' Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 9 

I mean that I may soon be out of the Church and manse." 

" How so ? Are you going to leave for somewhere else ? " 

" Oh, no ! but there have been troubles in the Church of Scotland,, 
and it seems likely that they will end in those of us who are 
Evangelicals quitting the Church next May," 

" But will not that entail great hardship on you ? " 

" Some, no doubt ; but we are like the country mouse in the fable,, 
who preferred his hollow tree, his crust of bread, and liberty." 

" But what means of living will be left you ? " 

" The people will stand by us ; we have been fighting their battle." 

" In what way ? " 

"A Bill was proposed putting the power of settling a minister 
entirely into the hands of the Presbytery. But, had such a Bill been 
passed, we would not have accepted it. Presbyteries have in former 
days played a tyrannical part in forcing ministers on unwilling 
congregations. We could not leave in their hands the power to do so 
again. "We have stood up for the rights of the people as well as the 
rights of the Presbyteries against the attempts of the Civil Courts to 
make us the mere creatures of their will." 

" Hands off, I suppose," said Lord Deerwell smiling. " You 
Scotch are wonderful people for allowing no one to meddle with you." 

" Our thistle says so. But I don't acknowledge it as the symbol of 
our Church. It should not be all fighting, though some fighting may 
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"be needed. Your English rose has thorns as well as splendid flowers. 
Our Scottish rose is a wilder plant. It is the sweetbriar of our downs ; 
more thorns and much less blossom, but we love its fragrance. But 
the symbol of our Church is the burning bush ; burning, yet uncon- 
sumed. We have been much of a martyr Church, and there may be 
something of it yet in store." 

" I hope not," said Lord Deerwell, " though I see from your spirit 
that you would be quite ready for it." 

" It may be easier for us than for some," responded Mr. Clyne. 
u We have never been a wealthy Church. If I had been Lord Bishop 
of Durham with an income of twenty or thirty thousand a year, I 
might not have been able to give it up. But our ministers in Scot- 
land belong to the people. Many of us spring from their ranks, we 
are in close touch with them ; our maintenance is a modest one, and 
does not lift us above them. We are their friends and their natural 
leaders. Our form of faith knits us close together, for there is no 
priestly distinction among us. Our form of Church government is 
also a bond of brotherhood, since elders have equal power with 
ministers in all our Church Courts. These things have made us stand 
by each other in all the conflicts of the past, and so will it be in the 
•days to come. If we go out, we shall not be left to famish. Our 
bread will be given us, and our water will be sure. If we are not so 
well off as we were with our stipends, manses, and glebes, we shall 
43ay with Bunyan's shepherd boy — 

" ' Fulness to them a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage ; 
Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age.' " 

" These things are so new to me," said Lord Deerwell, " that I 
really cannot say that I understand them. Our Church in England 
jou know is very different." 

" Oh, yes," said Mr. Clyne, " I know that very well. There is 
-something about it stately, and lordly, and splendid. You have rank, 
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and wealth, and great associations. In your reforms you keep all. 
you can and change things no further than yon are compelled. We 
did it in a more thorough way, and went right back to the simplicity 
of the fishermen of Galilee." 

" Our way seems the more practical one," remarked Lord Deerwell. 

" It seems so for the time, but I am not sure that it will prove so- 
in the end. Our battle will soon be finished. I believe we are draw- 
ing near the end of the long struggle for spiritual independence as 
well as purity of doctrine and of worship. But, in the Church of 
England, conflicting principles are at work, and I fear you have times 
of storm and trouble before you. Tour lordship will excuse me for 
talking to you so plainly." 

" I am very glad, Mr. Clyne," said Lord Deerwell, " that you have 
done so. I am a good deal at a loss about your Scottish Church, 
affairs, but I hope you will always look on me as a friend." 



CHAPTER X. 

A Visit to the Martyr's Home. 

Katib Adair brought her visit to Bankton Mill to an end imme- 
diately after that moving little interview Bhe had with John Dunbar. 
When she told Jeannie of it, that good little creature kissed her again 
and again in the fulness of her heart. " I have always loved you 
like a sister, Katie, and now you will really be a sister to me, if all 
goes right with me and Walter." The news, though not unexpected, 
was alan received with great satisfaction at Blackshiel; and, to meet 
unbar's eager wishes, preparations were immediately set on 
- the modest bridal. While these things were in progress, 
eerwell called one day at Craigrowan in his light carriage, 
he wanted to see something of the neighbourhood, and asked 
E she would accompany him in a drive up the Cranley Water. 
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Lilian was soon ready, and took her seat by his side, Lord Deerwell 
taking the reins himself, as he thought they would enjoy it more if 
they had no servant with them. It was now very near the end of 
March, and the day was a glorious one. The sun shone out with 
summer warmth, and poured a glow of golden light over the hills, the 
houses, and the fields ; while the soft air of spring made it a joy to 
breathe. After they passed Bankton Mill on their way up the glen, 
Lilian's eye caught sight of the profusion of white snowdrops that 
had sprung up already round Guthrie's Cairn. She asked Lord Deer- 
well to stop for a little while she alighted to look at the place. The 
crimson daisies were just beginning to show, while the sweetbriar 
bushes wore yet a sombre look, but both combined in giving promise 
of a fuller beauty yet to come. The story of Guthrie's death, told 
her by Katie Adair, had sunk very deeply into Lilian's mind ; and, 
in the blooming of these sweet, modest flowers, she saw a happy 
tribute to the memory of the suffering saint, and a sort of prophetic 
symbol of the revival of his faith and love. She felt stirred at heart 
with a hidden joy, but she did not linger long. As she entered the 
carriage again, she said to Lord Deerwell, " I could not think of any- 
thing to which those beautiful lines by Collins could more truthfully 
apply— 

" 'When spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to dress the hallowed mould, 
She there shall bless a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's foot hath ever trod.' " 

The excitement of her feelings had lent a brighter sparkle to her 
eye and a deeper glow to her rosy cheek; and Lord Deerwell, as he 
looked at her, thought he had never seen so beautiful or so expressive 
a countenance as hers appeared at that moment. At his request she 
told him the tale of good Guthrie's death, adding also that of 
Norman Adair's. By this time the ascending road had brought them 
to the head of the glen and to the edge of the high tract of wide 
moor beyond. 
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" What is that place there ? " asked Lord Deerwell ; " that plain, 
substantial-looking house, standing in those fields with such capital 
drystone dykes about them ? " 

" I have never been here before," answered Lilian, " but I should 
not wonder if it were Blackshiel." 

" See, there is some one coming out of the gate," said Lord Deerwell. 

This was Eobert Adair, who had noticed the carriage coming up 
•out of the glen. He was plainly but respectably dressed, and, advanc- 
ing with quiet self-possession, he saluted the occupants of the carriage, 
and said, " "Will you do us the favour of resting here a few minutes ? 
Your horse will be all the better for it, and we shall have him looked 
to. It is not often we have visitors like you up in this cold quarter, 
and I hope you will not pass our house. This is the only property, 
you see," added Eobert, smiling, " in this whole countryside, except 
those of Castle Deerwell and Craigrowan ; and, humble as we are, 
you will grant us the privilege of seeing you beneath our roof." 

As Robert was giving them this pressing invitation, Lord Deer- 
well thought to himself, "This man is evidently one of nature's 
gentlemen." Then he said aloud, " Thank you very much ; we shall 
be very happy. I was just admiring your place as we were driving 
up. Everything about it seems in such capital condition." 

As they reached the gate, Lilian was surprised and greatly pleased 
to see Katie Adair come forward. " Welcome, dear lady," she said, 
■" Welcome to Blackshiel. Long, long is it since any of the great 
house of Craigrowan set foot here ; and glad are we to see you." On 
entering the sitting-room of the house, old Philip Adair rose from 
his chair and, with grave and quiet dignity, expressed his pleasure at 
their visit. Mary Adair came in to add her word of welcome ; and 
Elspeth, the old servant, soon had the table covered with oat cakes 
and scones, butter, milk, and cream. Lord Deerwell and Lilian were 
hungry enough to enjoy the excellent though frugal fare ; and while 
some talk on general topics passed between his lordship and Philip 
and Robert Adair, Katie took occasion to let Lilian know quietly 
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that her wedding was to take place in a day or two, and that her 
home would be at Drylaw. Lilian was greatly pleased to hear it, and 
said, " Then you will be quite a near neighbour, and I shall expect to 
see you very often, whenever your husband can spare you. A happy 
man will he be to get a wife like you, and many a long year of 
happiness do I most sincerely wish for yon both." 

As they drove back, Lord Deerwell said to Lilian, " There is some- 
thing about those people that impresses me very much. What a 
venerable aspect has that old man with his scanty long grey hair,, 
his bright eyes, and deeply wrinkled but most expressive face. He 
looks the very picture of a saint." 

" And he is one," added Lilian in her low tones. " His soul i» 
already in heaven." Silence followed this remark ; and, as they drove 
down the glen, both Lilian and Lord Deerwell appeared to be absorbed 
in thoughts of their own. On reaching Craigrowan, Lilian asked hia 
lordship to stay to dinner, to which invitation he was not sorry to say 
yes. 

As they sat in the drawing-room after dinner, Lord Deerwell told 
Lilian of the visit he had from Mr. Clyne. 

" I saw him walking up the avenue," he said, " in a sauntering 
sort of way, and I thought he was some boy who had rigged himself 
out in a queer fashion, he looked so small and so odd. When I began 
to talk to him, however, I was not long in finding out that there was- 
a good deal in him. He has a sort of quaint humour, too,. that makes- 
him interesting. Perhaps I may come to understand him by and by. 
Now shall we have a little music, if you will favour me ? " 

" As you were talking to Mr. Clyne about roses, I shall sing you & 
little piece I have, called — 

THE ROSE OF SHARON. 

" Fragrance breathing flowers in Eden 
Balmed the happy air; 
Yet I mourn not all have perished, 
Though they blossomed fair: 
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Sweeter, lovelier far the blossom 

Which divinely blows 
In this wild and thorny desert, 

Sharon's matchless rose. 

" In the calm, eternal Eden 
Shone its beauties bright, 
Like a lily pore and stainless, 

Bathed in shadeless light : 
Dearer now begemmed with dewdrops, 

Tears for human woes ; 
Stained with Calvary's ruby touches, 
* Sharon's crimsoned rose." 

" It is a plaintive little thing," said Lord Deerwell when Lilian 
had finished. " Now I must be going ; and I am sorry, Miss 
Huntley, that I shall not see you for a little time. I start for the 
Continent to-morrow, for I wish to visit all the principal cities before 
settling down to politics. While I am away some changes are to be 
made at Castle Deerwell, as I want to improve the old place. A 
housekeeper — Mrs. Findlater, a very trustworthy person, who has 
been some time in charge of my London house — will come up here* 
I hope to be back to Castle Deerwell towards autumn, and I shall 
look forward to the pleasure — may I say the very great pleasure ? — 
of seeing you again." 

A very happy day it was at Blackshiel when Katie Adair's wedding 

took place. The only drawback was, that Walter was not able to 

be present as he had been asked to preach in some of the Northern 

counties. Lilian Huntley sent Eatie a beautiful brooch, wrought in 

gold and set round with pearls and small rubies with a fine beryl 

in the centre. In the letter which accompanied the gift, Lilian said, 

" As there is not time for me to send to London or Edinburgh, I 

must ask your kind acceptance of something I have by me ; and I 

trust it will not be unpleasing to you to know that I have occasionally 

worn it myself. The colours in it seem to me to have a meaning. 

The white pearls speak of purity ; the red rubies, of suffering ; and the 

blue beryl, of the heaven where there is no more sin and no more teara." 

10 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A Surprise for Wallace. 

After Katie's marriage, Jeannie Somerville felt a good deal her 
absence from Bankton Mill ; but her clever brain and active little 
figure found plenty of occupation between the mill and the Bowantree 
Inn. She formed a new acquaintance also in Mrs. Findlater, the 
housekeeper who had come to take charge of Castle Deerwell, and who 
had frequent occasion to be in the town and at the Inn. She was a 
tall and rather hard-featured woman, though her appearance was by 
no means unpleasing. She had bright eyes and a look of decision 
about her lips, and was always very neatly dressed. In good sense 
and business-like qualities, she resembled Jeannie Somerville, though 
she did not possess her quickness or vivacity. One day as Jeannie 
was about to enter the Rowntree Inn, she saw Mrs. Findlater approach- 
ing, and waited for her to come up, showing her then into the private 
parlour. In passing along the lobby, they heard sounds of merriment 
from the servants' quarter. The cook and maids were chaffing 
Wallace, whose phlegmatic answers only increased the mirth. 

" He has been six months in Eirkrowan and more, and never found 
a sweetheart yet," said one of the maids. 

" Nor looked for one," said Wallace. 

" Sweethearts would be scarce indeed before anyone would look at 
him," remarked another. 

" Cry down goods when you want to buy 'em," replied the old 
waiter. 

" He was jilted twenty years ago," put in the cook, " and he has 
never got over it. She married a better man." 

" Sour grapes," said Wallace. 

"Oh, but there's someone waiting for him. A good one, too, 
she'll be when we see her." 
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At this moment the bell rang and Wallace went to the private 
parlour and stood looking at Jeannie Somerville while she was giving 
him some directions. In the meantime Mrs. Findlater, who was 
sitting at the other side of the room, rose very quietly, softly shut the 
door, and stood between it and Wallace. When he turned round to go 
out, there was the lady facing him. Wallace stopped as if quite con- 
founded. The two stood looking at each other for a minute or two, 
and then Mrs. Findlater broke the silence by saying, " Is that you, 
Peter ? " 

" My name's Wallace," he replied. 

" It may be Wallace now, but it was Peter once." Then, after a 
pause, " And are you not ashamed to see me, Peter Findlater ! Your 
wife whom you have left for these nineteen years. Was that the way 
to treat me after you promised to love me and care for me ? Answer 
me that, Peter ; answer me that." 

Jeannie Somerville had been sitting wrapped in astonishment at 
this most unexpected revelation ; but Wallace put on such a rueful, 
miserable look that she felt inclined to burst out laughing. 

Mrs. Findlater fixed her gaze on him as if to look him through and 
through. He winced under it, and then replied, " I ran off to get 
away from your jealousies and tantrums." 

" And hadn't I plenty to provoke me ? If I did get angry and 
jealous sometimes, whose fault was it ? Did you behave as a man 
ought to behave who has got a woman to love him and marry him ? " 

Not a word did the old fellow reply. After waiting to see if he 
had any explanation to offer, when none was forthcoming, Mrs. Find- 
later continued. 

" Are you not ashamed to think of the way you used to carry on ? 
When a man marries he ought to give up sweethearting and tom- 
fooling with young women. But that wasn't what you did at all. 
And do you think any wife would stand by and not speak up for 
herself, when her husband left her to mope in a corner while he ran 

after this hussy and that hussy ? " 

10* 
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" I didn't mean any harm. It was all in fun." 

" In fun ? " echoed Mrs. Findlater. " Suppose I had done it io 
fun, how would you have liked it ? Tou men think your wives 
must be so prim and proper, while you can be as free and easy as you 
please. I had no need to tie myself to you. I had sweethearts 
enough without you, and would have had plenty if I had never seen 
your face. You know how much poor Sinclair took it to heart when* 
I sent him away and married you. But I chose you because I thought 
you would make the best husband. Little did I think of what was in 
store for me." 

A long pause ensued, after which Mrs. Findlater resumed, " And 
all those long nineteen years you never once thought of asking how it 
went with the poor deluded creature you left behind ? " 

Another long pause. Then Mrs. Findlater, in a voice that shook 
and tremb T ed, said, " 0, Peter, if you only had known how I rued 
that jealousy — if you had known how heartbroken I was, you 
couldn't have left me without asking after me all those long, long 
years." 

Jeannie at this point glided noiselessly out of the room, leaving 
them alone to come to a mutual explanation. When she thought that 
sufficient time for the purpose had elapsed, she gave a gentle knock 
at the door and came in again. She went up to Mrs. Findlater at 
once, and said : " I am glad you have found your husband " ; and 
then to the waiter : " I am glad you have found your wife, and you 
will never part again. And now I want to talk to you on business- 
Sit down, both of you, and listen to me. My aunt is lying down in 
her room upstairs ; she is not very well, and this business is too much 
for her. Now, if you two can take it at the May term, we could 
arrange for you to have it. If you have not enough to buy the 
furniture and stock at once, we might find a way of getting it done."* 
" I have saved a tidy little bit of money," said Mrs. Findlater ; 
" but what will Lord Deerwell say ? " 
" Write him at once, and propose to hand over your charge to the 
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one next you. He won't object. Marriage, you know, breaks all 
-engagements ; and this is like a marriage, only better, because it is 
•the old love over again." 

After a little more talk, Mrs. Findlater took her leave, and Jeannie 
ran up to Mrs. Gilbert's room to give her the news. She was quite 
prepared for her aunt beginning as usual to make some objec- 
tions, but she put them down in her peremptory little way. " And 
jou must leave this to-morrow," added Jeannie, " and go over to 
Bankton Mill, where we will take care of you. I'll look after things 
here till term day comes." 

" You make me do just what you please," moaned Mrs. Gilbert ; 
"" the captain never did that." 

'• Of course not," said Jeannie, " he gave his orders to his soldiers, 
and took his orders from his wife." 

" No ; he took them from the commander-in-chief." 

"Exactly. And that is what you must do too," said Jeannie, 
.giving her aunt a kiss. " So it's all right, and we'll be ready for you 
to-morrow at the Mill." 



CHAPTER XII. 
The Pabish Schoolmasteb. 



Although Mr. Malcolm McClamroch had been ordained as minister 
to the parish of Mosslea, he was not entitled to enter at once into 
possession of the manse. Mr. Swinton, however, wrote to Dr. 
McClamroch saying that, as Mr. Spiers had left no family, the manse 
would be placed in the hands of his son as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made. The few favourite volumes of Mr. 
Spiers were removed to Mr. Swinton's library in Edinburgh, and 
.such books as remained, with the furniture and fittings of the manse, 
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were offered for sale. Dr. McClamroch thought at first of purchasing 
the whole by private treaty ; but, on considering the matter, he came 
to the conclusion that he would probably get the things cheaper if 
they were sold by auction, as there was no likelihood of much com- 
petition. He did not wish, however, to appear himself at the sale ;. 
and, therefore, resolved to ask the parish schoolmaster of Kirkrowan,. 
Mr. Hector MacSkimming, to go in his place. The parish school 
was situated about half a mile from Dr. McClamroch's manse, on the 
road leading to the little town. It was a long building, one end of 
which was the schoolroom, while the other end was the schoolmaster's- 
house. The entrances to school and house adjoined each other ; and 
a door in the wall that separated the lobbies enabled the schoolmaster 
to pass from one end of the building to the other without going out 
of doors. This arrangement suited Mr. Hector MacSkimming 
remarkably well. He never found it a delightful task to train the 
tender mind and teach the young idea how to shoot. His happiest 
hours were spent in doing nothing. He loved to sit by his kitchen 
fireside with a clay pipe in his mouth, looking out of the window^ 
He frequently withdrew from the schoolroom to indulge in this- 
favourite occupation, leaving the children to themselves till it pleased 
him to return. He told them, of course, to learn their lessons- 
diligently while he was out of the room, but he knew perfectly well 
they did nothing of the kind. The number of children, indeed, who 
were placed under his care was very small ; and Mr. Hector Mac* 
Skimming was well satisfied at their steady diminution, and would 
have liked it still better if they had all disappeared. If anyone really 
wanted to learn, they might go to Mr. Noble, at the parish school of 
Mosslea, who spared no pains with his pupils. 

Mr. MacSkimming was content to enjoy the modest endowment 
attached to the parish school of Kirkrowan, together with the money 
he got from his wife, and to let the world wag so far as any teaching 
of his was concerned. He had secured the appointment by means of 
a certificate from the minister and elders of a poor and remote; 
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parish who were anxious to get rid of him on account of his inveter- 
ate laziness. Mr. MacSkimming's library occupied one shelf in the 
kitchen cupboard, and consisted mainly of keys to the books on 
arithmetic and other subjects taught in the school. When the 
pupils could not bring out the answers right to the questions set them, 
and appealed to Mr. MacSkimming to show them, that gentleman 
always found out that he wanted a drink of water for which he had 
to go into the kitchen ; and it was a most singular fact that, when- 
ever he returned from quenching his thirst, he was able to solve the 
difficulty that had been previously propounded to him. 

Mr. MacSkimming was a " stickit minister ; " that is, he had 
completed his course of study for the Church, and had taken licence as 
a preacher, but never got any further. His "studies" consisted 
merely in taking out tickets for the requisite classes in Glasgow 
University, and appearing in them occasionally, while he made his 
living in the service of a rent and debt collector, an occupation to 
which he took very kindly. He learnt nothing at the college, except 
a few words of Latin, on the strength of which he professed himself 
a good classical scholar. No pupils of his, however, had sought to be 
initiated into that branch of learning till a farmer who had picked up 
one or two old Latin schoolbooks thought that his boy ought to make 
some use of them. On the day of which we are speaking, this youth 
had been reading and translating from a Delectus or collection of 
sentences which some previous owner of a waggish turn had largely 
annotated and embellished with pen-and-ink scrawls and sketches. 

" Now Sandie," said Mr. MacSkimming, " let me hear you read 
your Latin." 

" Yes, sir. Memento mori. Remember to die." 

" Quite right, Sandie. You are getting on splendidly. Remember 
to die, though you'll die all the same whether *you remember it or 
forget it. What's the next ? " 

" Requiescat in pace. Leave the cat in peace." 

" But a cat isn't a cat in Latin." 
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"What is it if it isn't a cat ? " 
- " I'm not quite sure of what it tarns into. But what makes you 
think it's a cat ? " 

"Because there's a small cat in my book just over the word. 
Somebody made it to show the meaning." 

" Ah, indeed. Well, read on." 

"Ex quovis ligno nonfit Mercurius. Any stick will do for a parish 
minister." 

" That can't be right." 

" It's written here in small letters." 

" Let me see it. So it is. The stick is here, sure enough ; but I 
don't see the parish minister." 

" Perhaps you had better take a drink of water." 

Mr. MacSkimming felt inclined to resent this suggestion as being a 
liberty taken with him ; but on consideration he thought it the best 
way out of the difficulty, and accordingly withdrew to the kitchen, 
although, unfortunately, the fountain of knowledge that flowed in 
that culinary region did not include a mastery of the classics among its 
miraculous bestowments. Mr. MacSkimming lighted his clay pipe 
and blew out some long clouds of smoke, while some sort of vague 
happy dream filled his mind in which, in some undefined way, sticks 
and parish ministers played a part. While in this reverie, he chanced 
to look out at the window, and caught sight of Dr. McClamroch 
coming from the door of his manse, and taking the road that led past 
the school. This brought Mr. MacSkimming's blissful visions to a 
sudden end, and he knocked the ashes out of his pipe and wended his 
way back to the schoolroom. Two or three little urchins who had been 
playing at marbles on the floor, stuffed the marbles into their jacket 
pockets as fast as they could, seized their books, and put on an air of 
intense studiousness. 

The Latin scholar had been engaged in further illuminating his 
treasury of quotations by drawing on the margin a great walking- 
stick, with the head of a minister at the top as indicated by a pair of 
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bands, who was represented in the act of addressing an exhortation to 
the cat portrayed by the former owner of the learned volume. The 
rest of the children were gathered round the schoolmaster's chair, on 
which his dog, Snap, had been placed. It was a reddish-yellow, 
ugly, but good-natured terrier, and one of the children was offering it 
some water, saying at the same time, " Hadn't you better take a 
drink ? " Mr. MacSkimming took in the situation at a glance, but 
there was no time to enter on explanations; so he got slates and 
copybooks and other educational apparatus set out in proper order 
before his pupils ; and when Dr. McClamroch entered, the school 
looked the very picture of studious discipline. 

" Ah," said the Doctor, " all busy I see, learning your lessons as 
hard as you can. Sorry there are not more of you. If the boys 
of the place knew what was good for them they would all ba here. 
Now, Mr. MacSkimming, I have come to speak to you on a little 
matter of business, and as your pupils have been so diligent at their 
books, I think I shall ask you to dismiss them for the present. I am 
-sure they will be none the worse for a run in the open air." 

Mr. MacSkimming was only too pleased to take the hint ; so the 
■children were set free, and the minister was shown into the school- 
master's house. 

Mr. MacSkimming was a long, raw-boned man, with a face of the 
Middle pattern ; that is, he had a low forehead, with very high cheek 
bones and hollow cheeks. His hair was of a yellowish hue, not very 
abundant and kept very short, and his eyes looked like a pair of steel 
buttons. Mrs. MacSkimming was some years older than her 
husband. She had spent most of her life in keeping a small shop in 
a village, where she contrived by an immensity of care and saving to 
board up a little money. She was quite an old maid when the 
schoolmaster asked her to become his spouse, and bring her hard won 
«dower to eke out his slender professional emoluments. Mrs. 
MacSkimming kept her old-maidish appearance unaltered. A thin, 
small, smoke-dried looking woman she was, with a face that seemed to 
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be for ever calculating how many matches were in a box, or how many- 
pins could be sold for a farthing. After Dr. McClamroch took his. 
seat in Mr. MacSkimming's house, he began to explain the object of 
his visit. 

"The sale at Mosslea Manse/' he said, "comes off to-morrow.. 
Mr. Spiers had some very good furniture, and I think we could not. 
do better than get some of it for my son as he is going to live in the 
manse. I dare say it will go pretty cheap, but as it is of good stuff 
there may be some bidders. I want you to go there and buy some of 
the articles for us. Here is a note of the things we want, and of the- 
highest that we will give ; but, of course, you will try and get every- 
thing as cheap as you can. You know how to manage it. Don't 
seem too anxious, and only make small advances. That's the plan." 

" Leave it to me," said Mr. MacSkimming. " I'll see you don't, 
give a penny more than can be helped." 

" And as the sale will occupy the whole day, you may as well give^ 
a holiday to the school." 

" Just what I was thinking," said the zealous schoolmaster ; and so 
the matter was settled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. MacSkimming was very well pleased with the commission with 
which he had been entrusted by Dr. McClamroch. He had the- 
intensest delight in bargaining, and the most serene satisfaction at 
getting the better of any one else. The consciousness of having secured 
something below its proper value filled him with a deep and sober 
felicity. All his waking thoughts were about money. He valued 
what he had, but his pleasure lay not so much in possession as in 
pursuit, and the last halfpenny added to his store brought a keener 
sense of satisfaction than all the hoard it went to swell. Then he^ 
was not sorry to be able to put Dr. McClamroch under an obligation^ 
for he had a shrewd notion that the time was not far off when the 
doctor might be able to do him a good turn. He accordingly betook 
himself next day to the scene of the sale, and managed so adroitly 
that he secured for Dr. McClamroch all he wanted, and at consider- 
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ably less than he was willing to give. Dr. McClamroch was so 
pleased when he heard of it that he walked over to the schoolhouse to 
thank Mr. MacSkimming. As he sat in the parlour of that worthy 
he noticed a new and strange adornment of the room in the shape of 
a row of books in pretty good condition. 

" What's that you've got there ? " asked Dr. McClamroch. 

" Some books I bought at the sale for myself." 

" Indeed. What sort are they." 

" Oh, all sermons. Blair's and a lot of others." 

" But what do you want with reading sermons at home, when yort 
can hear them in church. Isn't that enough ? " 

" Perhaps the day may come when I'll have some use for thenu 
Other manses may be empty as well as Mosslea. There may be a. 
good many empty if some people stick to their word." 

" Ah, I see. Mr. Clyne may be fool enough to go put. I hope? 
from my heart that he will. But I don't know that it will be so very- 
easy for any one to step in there. It's in the gift of the Lord 
Advocate, and there will be plenty of people after it in Edinburgh." 

" No doubt. But there's always a chance ; and the Lord 
Advocate may have plenty of places to give. And you'll say a good, 
word for me when the time comes." 

" Well, perhaps I may. However, there's no hurry just yet ; but 
I'll not forget it. Good-bye." 

On thinking over the matter, Dr. McClamroch did not altogether 
relish the idea of using his influence with the Lord Advocate to get 
Mr. MacSkimming appointed parish minister of Deerwell. He felt 
that it would tend to bring the position of parish ministers into 
discredit and disrepute. But on the other hand, his own leadership- 
in the Presbytery would be confirmed by having Deerwell, in addition 
to Mosslea, filled with a nominee of his own, and not by a stranger 
who might not prove so pliable to his will. On the whole, therefore,, 
he concluded that it would be the safer course to further Mjv 
MacSkimming's wishes. If he proved a most miserable preacher, hfe 
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vraa not likely to have more to hear him than the doctor's own son at 
Moeslea ; and possibly that relative of his might appear in a more 
favourable light by reason of the still greater incapacity of the 
•occupant of the neighbouring church. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

At Mosslea Schoolhouse. 

While Dr. McClamroch was looking after the furniture for the 
manse at Mosslea, his son had begun to fulfil his functions as minister 
of the parish. A handful of hearers were usually to be found in the 
church on Sundays, consisting of the five who had signed the call, 
some half-dozen more who were content to keep up their respectability 
by attending church without caring a whit for any spiritual instruc- 
tion or benefit, and occasional visitors who dropped in out of curiosity 
or idleness. All the elders had resigned except Mr. Noble, the parish 
schoolmaster, who felt himself bound, although it was sorely against 
the grain, both to retain his office as session clerk and to attend the 
services in the parish church. Mr. Malcolm McClamroch showed no 
resentment at the part Mr. Noble had taken in promoting the 
petition to Sir Bonald Huntley in favour of Mr. Adair. He was of a 
•dull and sluggish temperament, wanting in ideas, and incapable of 
strong emotions. He would have preferred if the church had been 
well filled, but its emptiness caused him no distress. He was quite 
satisfied with the respect paid to him by reason of his office, and never 
once felt any wish either to acquire influence or inspire affection. A 
humdrum monotonous round of small duties and sufficiently ample 
-comforts was to him the highest good in life ; and such a jog-trot 
-existence was well provided for by the liberal stipend and little work 
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at Mosslea. Most of the parishioners who had forsaken him attended 
the ministry of Mr. Clyne at Deerwell Church, on the other side of 
the Cranley Water ; although his spiritual intensity and imaginative 
power did not secure so much popular favour as Mr. Adair's homely 
good sense and evangelistic warmth, aided by his powerful voice and 
easy natural delivery. The anxieties caused by the position of affairs 
in the Church of Scotland were evidently telling on Mr. Clyne* 
Under the sense of the vast importance of the crisis, he preached with 
even more earnestness than before, and the exhaustion produced by 
the effort and excitement combined with his ceaseless solicitude to 
wear down his strength. One evening he called at the cottage where 
Jock's mother lived. 

"I have come in," he said, "to thank Jock for some fish he 
brought up to the manse ; some he had caught himself, he told my 
housekeeper." 

" Oh, you see," said the old woman, " he is now up at Bankton 
Mill most of his time ; and he gets the fish in the pool. He was 
always very fond of catching fish." 

" He brought me some honey, too, from Miss Somerville ; what 
they took last autumn from the hives in the garden at the mill. As 
I sat at breakfast this morning I thought of those seven disciples by 
the shore of the Lake of Galilee, when the Master provided them with 
a meal of broiled fish and bread ; and of the time when He Himself,, 
after His resurrection, took and ate before them a piece of broiled 
fish and of an honeycomb. I had good company at breakfast, though 
no one could see them but myself. Jock brought me more than the 
fish." 

"Oh, if Jock can do anything for you, sir, he's proud to do 
it." 

" He does too much as it is. He is gardener for me as well as 
fisherman, digging up the ground and putting in flowers. But I like 
best what he has been doing at G-uthrie's cairn. I was up to see it, 
and the sweetbriar smelt so sweet, and the snowdrops and daisies 
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looked so beautiful. It was a revival, I thought, of Guthrie's holi- 
ness and love ; and we need a revival like that in days like ours. 
Jock has been preaching to us by his flowers." 

After Mr. Clyne left the cottage, he sauntered in his dreamy way 
into Mosslea Churchyard which was close by, and bent his steps to- 
wards the grave of Mr. Spiers. No monument had been as yet 
-erected, but some of the choice plants of which the departed minister 
Avas so fond had been removed from the manse garden and were now 
blooming on the spot. Two children, a little girl and a still smaller 
boy, were sitting on a neighbouring tomb eating their supper of bread 
and milk. They were the children of Mr. Noble, whose school and 
house stood just outside the churchyard gate. Mr. Clyne walked up 
-and sat down beside them. None of the children in the place were 
afraid of Mr. Clyne, for his unassuming air and kind words made 
him the children's friend. 

After a few minutes' chat, Mary Noble remarked, " That's where 
the good minister is ; just there where those nice flowers are. That's 
why the flowers are so nice, because he was so good." 

" But he can't be there," said little Willie. " He's gone to heaven, 
and heaven's up in the sky." 

" But I saw them put his coffin here in the ground, and he was in 
the coffin," said Mary. 

" He wouldn't stay there in the ground. He must have got out of 
the coffin." 

" No one saw him do any such thing," rejoined Mary, " and he 
•couldn't, because he was dead." 

" But," said her brother, " everybody says he's gone to heaven. All 
-good people go to heaven, and they are not dead there. They are 
alive. What would be the use of having anybody dead in heaven ? 
They might as well stay in the ground. He got alive again 
and went to the sky, and nobody saw him because he did it in 
the night." 

Mr. Clyne listened to this little bit of children's prattle with 
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curious interest. He felt how little was known of the mysteries of 
that unseen world that lies all around us ; and was just beginning to 
try and explain the problem that was puzzling their infant minds, 
when Mrs. Noble came out of the schoolhouse to call the children 
home. On seeing Mr. Clyne, she invited him most cordially to come 
in. He accepted the invitation, and sat talking to Mr. Noble till the 
little things had been put to bed, after which Mrs. Noble spread the 
tablecloth and placed on it some bread and cheese, and nicely boiled 
f resh eggs. 

As they were partaking of this homely supper, Mrs. Noble 
l)egan — 

" Mr. Clyne, how much we miss your friend, Mr. Adair. It 
comes home to me more and more every week as the Sunday comes 
round. It used to be so welcome, but now it is so different. When 
Mr. Adair was here, then it was — 

" 'I joyed when to the house of God, 
Go up, they said to me.' 

I go up now, but I do not feel the joy. As I sit in the pew, I think 
of the happy days we used to have, and wish I could bring them back 
again. Oh, if I could only say — 

'"The habitation of Thy house, 
Lord, I have loved well, 
Yea, in that place I do delight 
Where doth Thine honour dwell.' " 

" I am sorry to hear it," said Mr. Clyne. " Yet not altogether 
sorry. It is better to hunger and thirst for the "Word, than to care 
nothing about it. And you will not be left without some good for 
your soul." 

" I get it in the Psalms we sing, and the chapters that we read. 
There's always some good there. I never thought so much of them 
as I do now." 

" That is well, that the Word grows more precious to you." 
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"We would come to Deerwell Church, but my husband thinks it 
would not be right while he is elder and parish schoolmaster at 
Mosslea." 

" Well," said Mr. Clyne, " the way may be opened up before you 
some day to something better. When you have so sincere a desire for 
spiritual good, I do not think it will be disappointed. Let us leave it 
in His hand who orders all things well." 

After Mr. Clyne bade them good-night, Mr. Noble and his wife sat- 
up for a little and continued the conversation. 

" He is thinking," said Mr. Noble, " of the change that's coming,, 
when some of the ministers — how many, nobody knows — will come 
out of the Church of Scotland." 

" There's more than the ministers will come out," said his wife. 
" The people will come out, too — a great many of them. If Mr. 
Clyne leaves the Church, as he is sure to do, the congregation will go 
with him ; both his own people at Deerwell and a good many of those 
who have been going there from Mosslea." 

" I don't know what we should do when that time comes." 

" We must do what's right. If it's right for the ministers to give 
up their stipends and their manses, it must be right for us to stand 
by them." 

" But if I give up the school, what can we do ? " 

" You can still have a school of your own, if it comes to that." 

" It will be a chance what I can make of it. People won't care to- 
pay a private schoolmaster when they can send their children to the 
parish school." 

" No doubt," said Mrs. Noble, " they would like to get the teaching 
cheap, or to get it for nothing. But they want good teaching, and 
everyone knows that you are the best teacher hereabouts. You will 
be sure to get some children sent to you." 

" I am afraid it will be a very poor living." 

" Perhaps it will ; but we will have a good conscience with it* 
There is some word, I hear, of building new schools as well as new 
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churches when the change comes. They will try to provide for the 
masters as well as the ministers. I don't know how much they will 
be able to do, but still there is something to hope for. 9 ' 

" It won't be the same thing," said Mr. Noble. " They will be sure 
to look after the ministers. They are before the public. It's 
different with teachers, and we may be forgotten." 

" It may be so ; but in every battle some soldiers die and other 
soldiers live. There are fortunate ones and unfortunate ones. But 
you can only fight a battle by all making common cause. That is 
what we have to do, and we need not be too much afraid of what will 
come of it." 

" I shouldn't like you to want, or our little Mary or Willie." 

" Oh, if you can't make enough for us, I can do something to help. 
I am young and strong. "We have never had much, but we have 
more than many good and honest people, and I do not fear but we 
shall have it yet, and for our little things, I cannot tell how sorry I 
have felt for them, being brought up in a church like Mosslea as it is 
now, since Mr. Spiers died and Mr. Adair went away. They will 
grow up to hate the church and everything about it. That's not as it 
was with me when I was a child. We had such a dear, good minister ; 
and to my dying day, I can never forget the kind old man, and often, 
often his words come back to me now, words I heard so long ago, 
long before I knew what the world was and its ways. And I think 
it would be better for us and for the children, too, if we were well 
away from this. Do not be so anxious for us, my dear man," con- 
tinued Mrs. Noble, putting her arms round her husband's neck and 
kissing him. " I know how you think and toil to get us our bread, 
but the hand that feeds the sparrows will not let us want. He has 
taught us to ask for our daily bread, and He will give us the bread as 
the day comes round." 

" Well, my dear," said Mr. Noble, " I will try to look at it as you 

do ; but, somehow or other, I am always full of fears. Now let us 

sing a verse or two." 

11 
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They sat very near each other, and held each other's hands while 
their voices joined in singing the words — 

"Through each perplexing path of life, 
Our wandering footsteps guide ; 
Give us each day our daily bread, 
And raiment fit provide. 

" Oh, spread Thy covering wings around, 
Till all our wanderings cease, 
And at our Father's loved abode, 
Our souls arrive in peace." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A Toun in the North. 

As soon as Mrs. Gilbert was fairly settled at Bankton Mill, she began 
to improve in health and spirits, when away from all the worry of the 
Rowantree Inn. Jeannie Somerville meanwhile was exceedingly busy 
in making all the arrangements for handing over the business. As 
Mrs. Findlater was a very sensible person and well experienced in 
managing a large establishment, all things went smoothly between 
her and Jeannie Somerville. Mrs. Findlater was a strict disciplinarian, 
bat had for all that a kind heart under her rather hard look, and she 
soon came to a good understanding with the servants and various 
retainers about the place. Her husband found no great difficulty in 
suiting himself to his new position ; and, indeed, that dry and 
sententious personage went on very much as he used to do, except that 
he took his meals in the private parlour as beseemed the dignity of his 
new position. 

Busy as Jeannie was with hands and brain, her heart was always 
filled with the thought of her absent dear one. Her nature was far 
too bright to allow her to suffer from anything like depression ; and 
her love rather showed itself in happy memories of the past, joined 
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with happy imaginings of what Walter was engaged in while he was 
absent from her. She always carried in her pocket the latest letter she 
had received from him, so that she might refer to it again and again, 
and thus make sure that she was exactly informed as to all his move- 
ments and doings, while the little passages referring to herself were 
conned over and over again till she knew them by heart. Then when 
another epistle arrived, its immediate predecessor was carefully folded 
up and placed in its proper order with those that had gone before, 
in a small special drawer, kept sacred for the purpose. Some selec- 
tions from what he wrote her will show how he was engaged at this 
anxious period. 

My dearest wee thing, — I had made up my mind to write you this 

letter without saying a syllable about love in it. That was all to be 

taken for granted between us, for what was the use of telling it over 

and over again ? So I was going to keep the whole of the sheet for 

news, and then I thought I would tease you a little just for the fun 

of it, by letting you grow a little jealous, and setting you a-wonder- 

ing as to what the reason could be that I began my letter without 

prefacing it with any soft nonsense. So I sat down in a very wise 

and manful spirit and took up my pen and started right off with 

— what you see. Here is a whole side of the paper nearly filled with 

nonsense already. It must be the fault of the pen that goes on 

writing as it has been used to do. I am afraid it is too like a little 

thing I know who always gets her own way because she always takes 

it. But I will forgive the disobedient pen, and perhaps it is in the 

Tight after all. A picture comes before me of a round little rosy 

face growing long, and of a pair of dark sparkling eyes growing dim 

as they glance down the page and find it all full of good sense and 

wisdom, and not a scrap of folly in it. It would be too cruel when 

there's no one there to kiss away the tears and explain that it was 

only a joke. So I must put my wisdom and my bravery in my 

pocket once more, and write like the foolish fellow you have made me. 

It is all very well to boast of bravery, and resolution, and all such 

11* 
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manly qualities, but for my own part I don't pretend to have any 
store of courage that would not give way at once before one warm 
drop from the eyes that have so often shone on me with the sweet 
light of love. 

But I hear you say, " What a self -conceited coxcomb that Walter 
is, to think I should ever dream of shedding a tear because he didn't 
spin off a long yarn, praising me up to the skies and saying for the 
hundredth time he loves me down to the depths, and all that kind of 
stuff we find in songs and story books. We women are not taken in 
with all that. We know what it is worth." Well, Jeannie, dearest* 
I am not going to argue about it ; but will say for the hundred and 
first time, how much I love my own little dearie, and whether you 
want to hear it or not (but you do — I know you do), I must say it 
to please myself, for my heart is full of it, and so I must speak. 

But now, what have I been about ? Well, I am in Inverness, the 
beautiful capital of the Highlands. Since I left Edinburgh, I have: 
gone over a good deal of ground, and seen a good deal. The friends 
in Edinburgh asked me if I would make a preaching tour through 
parts of the north-eastern counties where the condition of things 
seemed to be very dead. They thought I possessed some gifts as an 
evangelist that would enable me to stir up the people in those cold? 
and barren regions. I was very glad indeed to accept the offer, not 
only because I count it a great honour to take any part whatever in 
the great movement and conflict now going on, but also because I 
was glad of an opportunity of learning better how Scotland at large 
is affected by the present crisis. I accordingly started from Edin- 
burgh at once, and have held services in about a score of country 
parishes, sometimes in barns or other buildings, but more frequently 
in the open air. The region I traversed was like an arctic waste, so^ 
far as spiritual life was concerned. Moderatism in all its dreary icy 
desolation had settled down in it, like a deadly winter ; freezing the 
very pulses of the heart. 

When I held my first meeting a few listless hearers gathered out of 
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mere curiosity to see the stranger and hear what he would say. The 
place was an old parish churchyard that had been long disused, 
since a new church had been erected in a more convenient situation. 
The low wall surrounding the spot was in a ruinous condition, large 
pieces of it having been thrown down. Furze and juniper bushes had 
grown up between the old tombstones, and almost covered them. It 
was a beautiful evening in spring, and some foxgloves waved here and 
there over the long-forgotten dead. Some Scotch firs skirted the 
graveyard on one side. They were of great age and looked very 
weird with their tall reddish trunks and ragged branches tufted with 
•sombre green. Just beneath them the ground and gravestones were 
covered with the dry needles of their foliage that had been falling 
for untold successive seasons. I took my stand below the largest 
and gauntest of these trees on a heap of stones that had once been 
part of the wall. Some eight or ten people had ventured out from 
some neighbouring cottages, and were standing among the tombs and 
bushes ; one or two of the elder ones seating themselves on the ruins 
t)f the broken wall. I began by saying I was very glad indeed to see 
them. I had come to them as a friend, and though we had never 
looked on each other before, we could still unite, heart and soul, in 
thanking and praising our great Father, the Father of each one of us ; 
for we were all His children, and brothers to one another. I then 
asked them to join in singing the Hundredth Psalm, and as they had 
mo books, I repeated each verse before singing it. I suppose my 
voice, which you know is full and strong, and my hearty way of 
singing, told at once on them, and they gradually joined in, till, at 
the last verse, all seemed to take part. I offered a short prayer, and 
.then addressed them from the words, " Whosoever cometh unto Me I 
will in no wise cast out." I soon saw they were interested, and were 
listening attentively, and my heart warmed towards them and melted 
at the thought that they had been living under a so-called Christian 
ministry without perhaps having even once had the offer of free 
jsalvation affectionately urged. I did not speak longer than about 
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twenty or twenty-five minutes, and then intimated where I hoped to 
speak next day. After closing the service I came down from my 
heap of stones and shook hands with most of them, a proceeding 
which I suppose seemed to them very strange in one in a clerical cut 
of clothes. They returned my grasp with some little show of 
cordiality, which was a great deal however for men of their cold 
and reserved stamp of character in that part of the country. 

Such was the beginning of my evangelistic tour, and it had its- 
effect ; for the next day I found three or four times as many people 
assembled. I was just about to begin when a man rode up and 
handed me an interdict issued by the Court of Session, forbidding m& 
to preach or hold any meetings in that part of the country. I looked 
at the formidable document, and then read it aloud to the people, who 
evidently became very anxious to see what I would do, as by disre- 
garding the interdict I would run the risk of being sent to prison- 
What I did was to put the paper in my pocket, telling the man who 
served it on me that he had done his duty, and now I would do mine- 
He had obeyed his earthly masters, and I would obey my Master in 
heaven, who had sent me to proclaim His everlasting Gospel. The- 
incident had the effect of stirring up some excitement among the- 
people, and conciliating some regard to myself ; and the service that- 
followed was all the more a success. 

After that the meetings continued to be largely attended, especially 
those I held on Sunday afternoons. One Sunday a friend drove me a. 
long distance to a little hamlet situated in a pass, where the road led 
over a ridge that separated two tracts of more level country. Shortly 
after we set out it began to rain very heavily, and, as it was evident 
the rather rough and high-lying region was only thinly peopled, I was 
almost inclined to turn back. We held on, however, and when we 
came to our destination I found some tea awaiting us in a small farm 
house ; and a fine blazing fire, which looked very comfortable although 
we were getting well on into summer, soon dispelled any damp that 
had gathered round us. The meeting was to be held in one of the. 
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outhouses connected with the farm, and when I entered I could 
scarcely see anything for the thick cloud of steam that filled the place 
from the wet greatcoats and other wrappings of the good folks who 
had trudged it through the rain. I was surprised to find the room as 
full as it would hold, and was told afterwards that everyone in the 
whole neighbourhood who could possibly get there had come. It was 
such a touching tribute to the attractive power of the plain Gospel 
story, that I felt myself speaking to them with an outflow of heart 
and spirit such as I had never experienced before. One very grey- 
haired and deeply wrinkled old woman was sitting on a wooden bench 
just in front of me. Her face wore that kind of listening look which 
you observe in people who have for some time been growing deaf. I 
noticed, however, that she soon caught my words ; and when I began 
my address her face lit up with pleasure and intelligence at being able 
to follow me in all I said. When the service was over I spoke to her, 
and as she pressed my hand in both of hers, she exclaimed, " Oh, 
what a sweet message ; what a word of comfort. How glad I am to 
have heard it. It has been good for me to be here." And then she 
added, " God bless you, young man, and go with you ; and make the 
Word you speak precious to many, many souls." After I had finished 
my work in that part of the country, I passed over into the Highlands 
proper — the Gaelic-speaking region — but I shall tell you of that when 
I write again. 



CHAPTEE XV. 
A Scene in the Highlands. 



The next letter from Walter Adair was a week later in date. He 
said: 

My dearest Jeannie, — As I take up my pen this evening to write to 
you, I begin by wondering what you can be doing at this moment. 
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But I do not keep on wondering very long. I know well enough 
what you must be about — that is, thinking of your absent but never 
forgetful Walter. There is an invisible link that unites our hearts, 
and the effect is that the feelings of the one are reproduced in the 
other. It is some weeks now since our parting ; but " absence makes 
the heart grow fonder." So says the song, and yet I do not quite 
believe it ; for if I had been with you all this time, I should have 
grown fonder and fonder of you every day. As I have been travelling 
further from Bankton Mill, I have felt that I drag at each remove a 
lengthening chain. But that chain will never snap, and by-and-by 
it will be wound up and we shall be brought together again. 

And now to go on with my story. This Highland country is 
grand and beautiful, more than I can tell you. We in the south 
have our hills, and moors and dales, but the lakes and mountains here 
are on a vaster scale. In looking at them, I have felt how impossible 
it is to convey in words the profound impressions made on the mind 
by such noble scenes. The quiet majesty of the great silent hills, the 
calm lustre of the far-stretching sheets of water, the graceful sweep of 
magnificent woods, and bending over all the blue heavens with slow 
moving fleecy clouds, the splendour of the summer sun and the free 
soft balmy air of the sweet month of May ; these have stirred in me 
a gladness of soul which I wish you were here to share. I love best 
our own martyr country among the moorlands of the south. So 
proud am I of it that I would not change my ancestral linkings with 
that soil for any honours that could be derived from any other spot 
on earth. But yet I feel more strongly the hold of Scotland on my 
heart since I have come to see more of our dear romantic land. 
These northern hills and glens possess a wealth of natural charms 
that we lack in our own native spot. Yet I regret that their associa- 
tions, romantic as they are deemed to be, differ so much from those 
that hallow the scenes amid which we were born. What a mistaken 
loyalty was that which gathered the clans to the banner of the blind 
and guilty Stuarts ! The genius of romance has thrown a pathetic 
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rsplendour ronnd the falling fortunes of that evil house, such as they 
did not in the least deserve. But times are changed, and greatly for 
the better. How great the change is, I have felt in all its force 
i since I have been up here. Let me tell you what brought it home so 
powerfully to my mind. 

I heard that Dr. MacDonaJd, of Ferintosh, was to preach in the 
open air at a place where one of the glens opened down to the shores 
•of the lake ; and although I knew it would be in Gaelic, I thought I 
should like to be present at the service. I arranged accordingly to be 
driven over to the spot, which was at a distance of some miles. We 
had no sooner started on our journey than we had ample proof 
that the whole countryside was astir. The high road, usually so 
lonely, showed frequent groups of people all moving on in the same 
•direction. Some of these had started with earliest daylight and had 
already walked a considerable distance, but they pressed on with 
unabated vigour so that they might be in time not to lose a word 
.spoken by the mighty preaoher. As we passed the points where other 
roads joined the highway, we saw other groups of wayfarers coiling 
along, as if the whole neighbourhood were emptying itself into the 
•current that was bearing onward to the appointed trysting place. As 
we neared the ground we saw a vast concourse already gathered round 
the centre where the preacher was to take his stand. I left the gig on 
the outskirts of the crowd and made my way to the middle of the 
assembly, the people respectfully opening up a passage when they saw 
my ministerial dress. I looked on the vast mass of eager human 
beings, and that of itself was a sight to see. Immediately in front of 
me sat a number of old men on the ground, some looking very old 
indeed, most of whom were elders in various Highland congregations. 
Behind these stood the main part of the gathering, presenting a sea 
-of faces, and stretching away so far that it seemed to me impossible 
that those on the outside would be able to follow the discourse. By- 
and-by Dr. MacDonald appeared, a powerfully-built, broad-shouldered 
jnan, with a countenance that spoke of exposure to the air, and 
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wearing a dark wig on his head above the features of his strongly- 
marked countenance. A Psalm was sung in Gaelic to a weird, wild,, 
plaintive tune, that seemed to carry in it the soul sorrow and heart 
anguish of nations and of centuries. Dr. MacDonald then began his 
address in a slow and solemn strain, but soon the hidden fire within 
him began to glow. Though I did not understand a word he said, 
the emotion of his spirit lent such a power to his utterance that it was. 
impossible not to feel its spell How his voice rose till it rolled forth 
in a volume of mighty sound that held the whole assembly captive, 
and swayed them at his will ! His voice was indeed like the sound of 
many waters. Even the veriest stranger could see how the vast 
audience were moved and melted by his words. Hard features and 
weather-beaten faces betrayed the feelings surging up in the soul- 
For more than an hour this continued, and then Dr. MacDonald 
brought his sermon to a close. Seeing me standing near, he asked 
me to say something to the people. It was the hardest trial I have 
ever had to face in the way of public speaking ; but I said a few 
words, very few, assuring them of my joy in being with them in 
person as well as in spirit, and of my most sincere desire and prayer 
for the divine blessing to rest on them abundantly. As I drove 
home again, I thought of what Dr. Chalmers had said, that he hoped 
the movement would be a national one ; and I felt convinced that his. 
hopes would be realised. The movement could not fail to be of 
national dimensions when the heart of the Highlands beats in unison 
with the heart of the Lowland South. You know that we, of the 
Covenanting stock, have always regarded the Highlanders with the 
most rooted dislike. We have never forgotten how the clansmen of 
the time, a horde of plundering savages, were brought down and 
turned loose on our forefathers to vex, waste, and harry them for their 
resistance to the arbitrary measures of the Government. The memory 
of that marauding " Highland host " has burned itself deep into our 
minds. But the half -naked barbarians of that day have been trans- 
formed into men of another stamp. Nowhere has the Gospel gained. 
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a more powerful bold on the people than in the Gaelic-speaking 
country ; and in the coming crisis, the Highlanders of our time will 
play a far nobler part than those warm-hearted but mistaken chiefs* 
and clansmen who rallied round Prince Charlie. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Edinburgh Friends. 



Walter Adair's next letter was dated from Edinburgh, to which 
city he had returned after completing his evangelistic tour and his 
subsequent visit to the Highlands. He wrote in this way : 

My own little love, — I have got nearer to you again, as I have been 
travelling back to the South, and some day soon I shall be down again 
at Bankton Mill to my own " bonnie wee thing, winsome wee thing.'* 
But why does love delight in diminutives ? We like to pet someone 
smaller than ourselves ; and we call a dear thing little, even although 
it isn't. But perhaps that is not the way with you. If it were, I 
don't see how you could ever love such a great hulking fellow as I 
am. But to argue about love is a vain thing. What we want is to 
have it. It is pleasant to love, and it is pleasant to be loved. Both are 
sweet, and we need not ask which is sweeter. When we have both, we 
have all we require to make us happy. They say that in all love 
affairs one loves the more, and the other is the more beloved. If so, 
which would you rather be ? For my part, I think I would rather 
excel in loving ; but perhaps I should think myself defrauded if I 
were not requited with a full return. That's what I have with you, 
my little dearie. Whenever you want to know how much I love you> 
just think of how much you love me ; and if you can think of any- 
thing going beyond that, give me the credit of it. But that yotiL 
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will never do, for your own little heart is so filled to the full with 
love that anything beyond it cannot once be imagined. 

Here then I am in Edinburgh again. What a deep stir there is in 
the hearts of men about what is to be done at the coming General 
Assembly ! So it is also throughout the whole country. The con- 
troversy is not regarded as a mere- question of jurisdiction between 
the Church Courts and the Courts of Law. The people of Scotland 
are fully alive to the momentous nature of the crisis, and the pro- 
found importance of the interests at stake. Since I left Edinburgh 
for the North, an event has taken place that excludes all hope of any 
friendly settlement. The Claim of Rights adopted by the last General 
Assembly was rejected by the House of Commons on the 8th of March. 
They are determined to place the Church under the heel of the Court 
of Session, in spite of a protest so dignified, powerful, and conclusive, 
that no answer to it is possible, or ever will be given. Now they hold 
out vague promises of what they are going to do for the good of the 
•Church. We shall get everything we want if we cease to claim it as 
•aright, and accept it as a gift. Let us allow ourselves to be chained 
hand and foot, and they will make the chains so easy that we shall 
never know we have them on. 

Kind offer indeed ! Generous consideration ! Noble condescen- 
sion ! " Only sell yourselves into slavery and you shall live like free- 
men, for a time at least, till it suits us to pull the chains a little 
iiighter." But we will not part with our independence for anything 
they could give us in its room ; much less for these hollow promises of 
theirs. Any one on our side who trusts these promises and stays 
behind in the Church of Scotland when his brethren shake the dust 
■of it from off their feet, will soon find that all his hopes of accom- 
plishing anything are vain. All who remain will proclaim themselves 
-willing bondmen to the State, and the price will be extorted to the 
uttermost farthing. " Keep the endowments if you wish, but give 
up your freedom as the price." 

Since I came back to Edinburgh the city seems to me full of life 
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and meaning. The multitude of memories that cling to those high 
piles of ancient tenements, that stern and rugged castle crag, the- 
palace down in the hollow with its ruined abbey ; these memories- 
appear to work with increasing power and energy in the hearts of the 
people who tread these cold, steep streets to-day. Under all the 
bustle of common life and business, the hurry hither and thither for 
daily bread or daily gain, the cold tyranny of office, the vulgar pride- 
of wealth, the reckless dissipation of some and the bitter penury of 
others ; under all that still goes on that old and twofold battle for 
freedom and for truth against secular power and spiritual corruption. 
We tread the stage of many a great historic scene, and we move- 
among the figures who are working out another act of the great and 
exciting drama. It is something to live in the crisis of so noble a 
contest ; and my chief regret is that I cannot claim the honour of 
making some sacrifice for conscience sake, like so many of my friends,, 
since I have nothing to give up. 

I went out pretty early this morning to look about me, after my 
two months' absence in the North. The sun was shining brightly,, 
but how cold the east wind blows here even in the month of May. 
As I was enjoying the view in Princes' Street I caught sight of Ihv 
Candlish racing along like a small steam engine on a pair of little 
legs. He saw me and made a dart at me as if he would have knocked 
me right over ; seized me by the hand, wrung it, and flung it from 
him in his quick, nervous, jerky way. " How are you ? " he asked, in 
his queer compound of burr and nasal. " Heard you stirred them up- 
a bit in the North. Glad of it. We are getting near the end of it 
now. So much the better." And off he went like the fiery little 
rocket he is. There is an inspiration about that creature. I have- 
seen him attacking the Moderates in the Assembly like a lion from 
the forest springing at a herd of bulls ; what a vivacity, what a fire, 
what a miraculous quickness and dexterity ! Sometimes I could not 
help laughing to see him clutching at the thick mass of hair above 
his broad forehead as if he were going to pull the whole of it out by 
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the roots, or again poking out his lower lip as he glared at the leaders 
on the other side ; bnt the trumpet tone in which he rallies his hosts 
4o the battle, the elevated feeling that throws a spiritual beauty over 
his plain and homely features, and once or twice the melting, moving 
pathos of his appeals — these are things never, never to be forgotten. 
Yes, the end is coming near, and I am glad I shall be here to see it. 
And now, dearest, you must forgive me for not saying more at 
present, and for filling this letter with the affairs of the Church ; but 
I know your heart is in it as well as my own. 

Walter Adair's next letter was dated the 12th of May, and in it he 
^said: 

I am so sorry, my dearest Jeannie, that I have been quite unable to 
run down to see you at Bankton Mill as I had hoped. I am afraid 
you will be a little disappointed, and I am very much disappointed 
myself, for I had been picturing in my mind our glad and happy 
meeting. But I know you will excuse me for the sake of the great 
-cause in which you take as warm and deep an interest as I do myself. 

My hands are quite full with preaching and giving addresses, and 
not a day passes but I have some opportunity of seeing or speaking to 
some of the men who have been taking a leading part in the great 
contest. Next Thursday is the decisive day. As it draws near I find 
myself kindling more and more with that strong excitement which, I 
suppose, soldiers feel in looking forward to a battle. Yesterday I was 
very much in need of getting out of doors after the exhaustion 
brought on by crowded meetings night after night, so I set out for the 
Fentland Hills, lying some little distance towards the south. The free 
air and open country were most delightful after the strain and stress 
I had gone through of late. The Firth of Forth spread out its blue 
waters towards the north, and beyond rose those picturesque hills, 
the Lomonds of Fife. On and on I went, and it was a pleasant 
thought to remember that my face was set and my feet were travelling 
in the direction in which you dwelt. I gained at last the point I 
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^wished to reach, the place where was fought the battle of Bullion 
<xreen. Somehow my heart seems to twine itself more and more 
Tound every spot made sacred by the death of those holy men who 
suffered in those evil days. What obloquy has been poured on 
them ! What calumnies and falsehoods have been set in circulation 
to blacken their character and call forth derision and hatred of their 
deeds ! Ignorant enthusiasts, sour fanatics, turbulent rebels, disloyal 
traitors — sueh names, and whatever was worse, have been levelled at 
those of whom the world was not worthy. So will it be again. "The 
law, the law," that is the cry. " Will you not obey the law ? " But 
the apostle said, " Whether it be right in the sight of God to obey you 
rather than God, judge ye." Some of those we counted true and 
faithful are forsaking us and taking up that false cry, " The law, the 
law ; we must obey the law." Yes, we will obey the law in suffering 
its penalties for conscience sake, as did also our great and heavenly 
Master, concerning whom it was said, " We have a law, and by that 
law He ought to die." My heart grew hot within me as I stood on 
that little spot, among the trees on the slope of the hill, and thought 
of Paton and Neilson, and the other godly men so cruelly and foully 
used. The visit inspired me with the desire to see some other spots 
associated with the memories of those days. I went to the Greyfriars 
■Churchyard, where that memorable scene took place of the signing of 
the Solemn League and Covenant ; where also so many who signed 
it, for its sake laid down their lives. Last of all I visited the 
Orassmarket. By this time it was dark, and there was the usual 
noise and turmoil in that crowded quarter. But I forgot all the low 
and mean surroundings of the place, all the unpleasing features of the 
actual scene, in a vision of the past, in beholding with an inward 
«ye the deed transacted there nearly two hundred years ago ; the deed 
that will live in the memory of the Adairs while any of their name 
and kin shall breathe on earth. 

But let me tell you of people I have lately seen. Mr. Swinton 
was kind enough to ask me to dinner a few days ago to meet a 
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notable company of guests. There was William Cunningham, a tall,, 
strapping, perhaps slightly gawky build of man, with a great shaggy 
head of hair. To hear him demolish an enemy in argument in the 
Assembly or on the platform, fills one with a sense of the thing being 
done so well that it is utterly inconceivable it could be done better.. 
The venerable Dr. Gordon was there also, with his calm face, hoary 
hair, and sweet silvery voice. Charles Brown, Moody Stuart, and 
Andrew Bonar, men of the deepest piety and most marked spiritual' 
power, were with us ; Murray Dunlop, also, to whose legal acumen 
and sagacity the Church owes so unspeakably great a debt. I was. 
much interested in Hugh Miller, of rough and rugged countenance^ 
the quarryman who has become a distinguished man of science, and a 
most effectual and eloquent advocate, by his pen, of the Church's 
rightful claims. And last, not least, we had with us Dr. John Brown,, 
a beautiful old man with kind sweet face and long grey curly hair 
hanging down to his shoulders. We sat and talked to a late hour at 
night. Dr. Brown, who belongs to the United Secession Church, 
expressed himself in the most cordial and friendly way in regard to 
the resolution of the Evangelicals to leave the Church of Scotland. 
The Seceders had left on account of the tyranny of the Church itself,, 
when Presbyteries and the Assembly supported the patrons and 
forced presentees on congregations in disregard of the wishes of the 
people. That was when the Moderates were in power. The Evan* 
gelicals now refused to accept from Government any measures by 
which Presbyteries could act in that high-handed way again; so- 
determined were they that the rights of Christian congregations should 
be maintained. Under these circumstances, said Dr. Brown, the 
Secession Church were more than ready to forgive the ill-treatment 
to which they had been exposed. In the battle fought by the Evan- 
gelicals, they recognised the same battle as that in which they them- 
selves had borne their part. The Secession Church had prospered 
because the people had rallied round them, and he was persuaded his 
brethren in the Church of Scotland would find no less cordial 
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support if they threw themselves on the goodwill of their congrega- 
tions and of the Scottish nation at large. 

What struck me mo3t in our long and mo3t friendly conversation 
was the depth of personal piety that underlies this movement on our 
side of the Church. One felt that it was indeed the cause of Christ 
Himself, and that the Holy Spirit was working mightily in the souls 
of men. The battle for freedom was, in essence, the battle for gospel 
truth, held in the power of a living faith. The reign of Moderatism 
was the reign of spiritual death under the forms of creed and worship; 
but now life had been poured along the frozen veins, and creed and 
worship were no longer mere crust or shell, but parts of a vital 
organism, a sentient whole. How much I enjoyed my hours of inter- 
course with these gifted and godly men, it would be hard to tell 
One beloved form was greatly missed and mourned, Eobert Murray 
M'Cheyne, who had been called away to his rest a few days before ; 
and one invited guest was not able to be present, James Hamilton, of 
London, a young man of delicate spiritual sensibilities and a rare 
literary gift. 

I have looked in at the Law Courts once or twice, just to see the 
men who have been playing so important a part in the great con- 
troversy that has been going on. The courts are situated under the 
shadow of St. Giles', and you enter them through the Parliament 
House, a great hall of considerable length and stately appearance, 
picturesquely roofed with massive ornamental timbers. When the 
•courts are sitting, this noble and ancient hall, where the Scottish 
Parliament used formerly to meet, presents a very busy scene as it is 
thronged with advocates in their wigs and gowns, solicitors, clients, 
and witnesses in attendance, moving about and keeping up a loud 
confused sound of a multitude of tongues. I went into the two 
Divisions of the Inner House, in each of which four judges sit 
together ; and into the separate smaller courts of the Outer House, in 
oach of which sits a single judge. In the principal cases connected 

with the Church, all the thirteen judges formed the Court, and in 
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each instance five were in favour of the claims of the Church, while 
the other eight constituted the majority that pronounced the adverse- 
decision. The eminence of the judges who held that, according to- 
the law of Scotland the Church was entitled to exclusive jurisdiction 
in matters purely spiritual, should have secured a consideration for 
her claims which they did not receive. One of them was Lord 
Jeffrey, of literary fame. Another, Lord Cockburn, is gifted with 
remarkable shrewdness and humour. Lord Moncrieff and Lord 
Fullerton are men whose opinions carry the greatest legal weight ; and 
their names, with those of Lord Glenlee and Lord Ivory will be held 
in honourable remembrance in all time to come. 

The Lord President, the head of the Court, is the same man who, 
as Mr. Boyle, opposed the proposal to send missionaries to the heathen 
when moved in the General Assembly of 1796 by the famous Dr. John 
Erskine. He declared that the funds of missionary societies would be 
turned against the constitution of the country ; that, in short, they 
were treasonable associations intended to repeat the horrors of the 
French Revolution in our own land. This wonderful wiseacre has. 
now developed into the highest judicial functionary in Scotland ; and 
looks a very old fellow. But Hope was the man I specially wished to* 
see : Hope, who, as head of the Scottish Bar, may really be credited,. 
to his lasting fame or undying infamy, with being the mainspring and 
prime mover of all the turmoil and trouble of these eventful yearn 
and of the consequences that will yet ensue. 

I have heard from Mr. Clyne that he and Mr. Gordon, of Bracken- 
shaw, are coming up to the approaching General Assembly. I shall 
be very glad to see them again, and they will have the honour of 
taking part in the great deed of that day. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Disruption Day. 

The morning of the 18fch of May dawned in Edinburgh on an 
anxious, feverish, and excited city. At a very early hour, multitudes 
betook themselves to the two spots which were to be rendered memor- 
able by the events of the day. One of these was St. Andrew's 
Church, a spacious building of circular shape, the minister of which,, 
the Rev. John Brace, has been immortalised by his portrait in the 
Scottish National Gallery, introduced as the principal figure in the 
pathetic painting entitled " Leaving the Manse." In this church the 
General Assembly was to meet after the opening sermon had been 
preached at St. Giles 9 . A still larger number found admission into 
Tanfield Hall, a huge structure of area sufficient to accommodate two 
thousand persons, but low in the roof, and without the remotest preten- 
sions to any architectural style. It had been originally erected for 
business purposes, but was secured as the place where the first Free 
Assembly was to be held, constituted of the ministers and elders who 
withdrew from the Assembly of the Established Church. 

While these more serious spirits waited patiently for hours, pent up 
in the crowded spaces of those two buildings, those of a more restless 
vein found plenty to engage their interest. The Marquis of Bute 
had taken up his quarters at Holyrood Palace, as Her Majesty's Lord 
High Commissioner to the General Assembly. His presence was 
marked to the public by such civic and military pomp as could be put 
in requisition. The gay uniforms of the troops, the prancings of the 
cavalry horses, the glitter of arms, the strains of martial music, the 
long array of carriages belonging to the principal inhabitants and 
official personages of the city and neighbourhood — these presented a 

brilliant moving picture and lively drama to an innumerable crowd of 
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lookers on. The levee held by the Lord High Commissioner was 
attended by unprecedented numbers, so anxious were those who were 
to be chief actors in the memorable deed of that day to show their 
unabated loyalty to their Queen. The old palace of Holyrood in 
which they were assembled was haunted by memories well fitted to 
impress their minds. Those walls had witnessed many a gay scene, 
and had also looked on some tragic and atrocious deeds ; but no 
figures filled the imagination more than those of the lion-hearted 
Knox and the beautiful, misguided, and unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots. Nobly had the truth of Christ and the freedom of the Church 
been vindicated in those historic halls ; and the ruined chapel before 
their eyes as well as the sad page of history bore witness to the 
triumph of the rightful cause against all the power and crooked policy 
of hostile courts. 

To receive the thronging crowd in the reception room, the 
Marquis of Bute took up his position at a spot which happened to be 
exactly opposite a painting of King William III., in whose reign the 
Church of Scotland had been placed on the basis which had been so 
rudely and violently assailed by the late decisions of the Civil Courts. 
Just beneath the picture was the opening in the barrier erected round 
the Lord High Commissioner, by which those were to approach who 
were to be presented to him. The pressure became so great that the 
picture frame was forced from the nails from which it hung, and; as 
King William's portrait fell to the ground, a voice was heard exclaim- 
ing, " There goes the Eevolution Settlement." 

When the levde was over, the Commissioner, escorted by his caval- 
cade, went up ' the slope of the Canongate and High Street to the 
ancient Cathedral of St. Giles, where the Moderator of the preceding 
Assembly, the Rev. Dr. Welsh, preached a weighty and impressive 
sermon from the words " Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind." At the conclusion of the service, the centre of absorbing 
interest shifted to St. Andrew's Church, where the central area, alloted 
to the members of Assembly, was densely filled, while all the rest of 
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the building was one living mass of human beings wrought up to the 
highest pitch of eager expectation. 

Since the Convocation in November, two important events had 
taken place. On the 20th of January the Court of Session had 
given a decision by which the Church was prevented from taking 
steps for the spiritual benefit of a part of the parish of Stewarton, 
although there was neither patronage nor benefice concerned, nor 
any other civil interest whatever ; on the ground that " the 
Establishment being instituted by the State, the competency of all its. 
acts must be subject to the determination of the supreme court of 
law." But something of far vaster significance was the action of 
the House of Commons, when the Church's "Claim of Eights" 
was brought under its attention by Mr. Fox Maule, afterwards. 
Lord Panmure and Earl of Dalhousie. On the 7th of March he 
proposed a motion of inquiry into the grievance of which complaint 
was made. After a debate extending over two days, the motion wa& 
rejected by 211 votes to 76. The Scottish members were, by a 
majority, with Mr. Maule, the numbers being 25 to 12. The cause of 
the Church of Scotland had indeed no warmer supporters than some of 
the Scottish gentry, and two peers of remarkable eminence, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane and the Duke of Argyll, a descendant of the 
great Marquis of Argyll, who was one of the martyrs for the 
Covenant. The vote in the Commons on the 8th of March, how- 
ever, was the casting of the die so far as the Legislature was con- 
cerned. The next great act of the drama was now to be played by 
the Church. 

About half-past two in the afternoon of that memorable 18th of 
May, the sounds of military music announced the approach of the 
Lord High Commissioner to St. Andrew's Church. The streets were 
filled with so dense a throng that the rate of progress was but slow. 
Multitudes had left their work, so eager were they to be near the 
spot to catch a glimpse, if possible, of what took place. As the band 
of the hussars drew near the church, it was noticed as a curious. 
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coincidence that they were playing the plaintive air of Mrs. Norton's 
pathetic song "Love Not." When the Commissioner entered the 
church, all rose to mark their respect for the representative of the 
crown. Dr. Welsh, who had already taken his place in the Mode- 
rator's chair, then offered a deeply solemn prayer. When this was 
ended, a profound and breathless silence held the audience ; while Dr. 
Welsh rose again, and, after a few words of preface, read a protest 
which declared that any Assembly constituted in submission to the 
conditions now declared to be law was not a free and lawful Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and that it was lawful for them to with- 
draw to another place of meeting for the purpose of separating in 
an orderly way from the Establishment, and adopting measures for 
the extension of the Gospel and the administration of the affairs of 
Christ's house. 

The protest was listened to with deep but restrained emotion, and 
when it was ended, Dr. Welsh laid the paper on the table of the 
House, bowed respectfully to the Commissioner, who stood up and 
was evidently deeply moved, lifted his hat from the table, and walked 
down the aisle towards the outer door. The leaders of the Church, 
men of the most distinguished talents and most eminent piety, rose 
one after another and followed the retreating form of Dr. Welsh. 
Then pew after pew on one side of the church gave forth its occu- 
pants, to join the living stream setting outwards from the place. 
With intensest interest the audience watched to note how far the 
process of depletion would go on. The chief law officer of the crown 
gazed on the ever-increasing chasm in the pews with a pained anxiety 
it was impossible to disguise. He it was who had taken on himself 
to prophesy in derision that the whole movement would come to 
nothing ; that only a few firebrands would leave, of whom the Church 
would be much better quit. The leaders of the Moderate host, who 
had helped to mislead the Government as to the real gravity of the 
crisis; these looked on in consternation as still rank after rank of 
quiet country ministers rose and followed in the train of those who 
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were giving up their positions and their livings for the sake of the 
cause they had espoused. Still the exodus went on without the 
slightest hurry or confusion. Calmly, soberly, and steadily the faith- 
ful ministers of the Church of Scotland went forth from the Assembly 
as a token that they left the Church they had so dearly loved, and 
with which their interests were so closely entwined. At last, when all 
had gone, one entire side of the church was left empty, and the whole 
of the cross benches were without an occupant. Including those who 
were not Members of Assembly, nearly half of the ministers of the 
€hurch of Scotland had bid farewell to an enslaved Establishment, 
deprived of its just and ancient rights, made a mere creature of the 
State, and placed under the heel of its secular courts. 

When the surging crowd that filled the street caught sight of Br. 
Welsh coming out in his gown and bands accompanied by Dr. 
Chalmers and followed by other well-known leaders of the Church, 
they raised cheer after cheer of admiration and of welcome, and 
opened a lane for their passage down the long northward slope of 
the hill to Tanfield Hall. Quietly and slowly the ministers moved on 
in a long procession, hemmed in on each side by the friendly throng. 
When those who went first reached the hall at Canonmills, their 
entrance was welcomed with a long and loud outburst of enthusiastic 
acclamation. As soon as this had subsided, Dr. Welsh offered up 
a prayer of overpowering pathos and solemnity. He then proposed 
Dr. Chalmers for the office of Moderator, which was most cordially 
agreed to. Dr. Chalmers, on taking the chair, suggested that the 
first act of the new Assembly should be one of worship, and he gave 
out the verses of the forty-third psalm, beginning with the line — 

"Oh, send Thy light forth and Thy truth." 

Heavy clouds had so much overspread the heavens that in the 
immense area of the low-roofed hall it had become almost too dark to 
distinguish individual forms ; but as the words sounded forth, the 
sunshine suddenly lit up the scene. Thus began the work of the 
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first Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, and when it concluded 
its labours on the 30th of May, the Church had completed all her 
organisation, and had entered on that career of honour and useful- 
ness which has never since known any serious reverse. 

Walter Adair wrote to Jeannie Somerville to inform her of the 
great event. " The deed is done," he said, " and no one can tell how 
far its effects will reach. Though we have lost the legal battle, the 
moral victory is ours. This great act of sacrifice will confirm and 
strengthen the spirit of religion throughout the land, and prepare 
the way for nobler triumphs of the truth. A day like this can never 
be forgotten. It stirs the inmost pulses of the soul. Lord Jeffrey, 
I am told, was moved to tears when he heard of what had taken 
place, saying he was proud of his country ; there was not another 
upon earth where such a deed could have been done. That thought 
has come home to me with such force that I have tried to express it 
in the following lines : — 

SCOTLAND. 

" Stern, land of mist and mountain, 

Bough nurse of stubborn sons, 
Within whose fervid patriot veins 

The blood of freedom runs ; 
Thy craggy wilds are hallowed, 

The sainted great were there, 
Sweet incense-breath of solemn vows 

Has balmed thy holy air. 

" Wide sweeps of purp"e heather 

Robe the broad mountain's breast, — 
'Tie the imperial winding-sheet 

Of martyrs laid to rest. 
The plover pours her wailing, 

The mournful breezes sigh, 
And rude-built cairn or mossy stone 

Marks where the godly lie. 
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" Their heads fell on the scaffold, 

They perished in the sea, 
Were hunted down by men of blood, 

Died on the shameful tree. 
Grey sires and tender maidens 

Faced bullet, flame, and steel: 
Their truth to Him who died for them 

They gave their blood to seal. 



u 



Three hundred years of conflict, 

With ruthless tyrant's rage, 
With crafty priest and grasping lord, 

Have won our heritage. 
From Knox's lion spirit 

To Chalmers' soul of flame, 
Brave heaven -girt guards have watched our ark 

In Christ's sole -kingly name. 



" 'For Christ, His crown, and covenant,' 

Our fathers toiled and died, 
That banner is our birthright now, 

'Twill be our children's pride. 
We stand for Christ's free Gospel, 

TTis kirk's pure company; 
From prelate, priest, and statesman's rule 

God keep our Zion free." 



PART III. 



THE FREE CHURCH AT KIRKROWAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Shorrock at Gowandean. 

A very busy scene indeed was it at Gowandean Cattle Market, held 
towards the end of May, and attended by farmers, dealers, and sales- 
men from the southern counties of Scotland, and the north of 
England. A large piece of ground just outside the prosperous little 
country town of Gowandean was enclosed with wooden palings, and 
the extensive space thus secured was further partitioned off within, as 
was demanded by the exigencies of the sale. The roomy and com- 
modious inn, bearing the sign of the Gowandean Arms, was always 
taxed to its utmost capacity when the time for this gathering came 
round. The business extended over two days, or sometimes over 
three, but all the principal transactions took place on the opening 
day. Most of the well-to-do buyers and sellers arrived not later than 
the previous evening, and took up their quarters at the Gowandean 
Arms ; the animals, meanwhile, of various kinds which were to be 
■disposed of at the sale being placed on the ground according to the 
appointed arrangements. There was no chance of anyone in the inn 
oversleeping himself on the morning of the great day, for the mingled 
sounds made by the crowded and puzzled quadrupeds, with the shouts 
and cries of their attendants, were sufficient to banish the heaviest 
slumbers, not to speak of the keen business instinct which secured an 
•early awaking on the part of all who had money to make or lose, 
according as the market went. To the agricultural eye the collection 
of stock on the ground presented a magnificent sight, the animals 
being, for the most part, in excellent condition, and the number of 
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them so great as to impress the bucolic mind with a deep sense of 
the vastness of their value. Business began immediately after the 
early breakfast with which the actors fortified themselves for the 
events of the day ; and soon the narrow passages left between the 
groups of animals were so crowded that it was no easy matter for any 
one to make his way along. The breath and smell of the cattle would 
have been quite overpowering to any one unaccustomed to be much 
among them ; but this concomitant of the four-footed assemblage 
was rather welcome than disagreeable to the frequenters of the ground.. 
The sound of human voices soon rose to be a deep confused murmur 
of multitudinous tones, as at every spot some talk went on about the 
condition and the value of the lots that were placed on view. The 
perplexed and appealing looks and cries of the creatures would have 
moved the sympathy of any spectator of the scene who was not too- 
much pre-occupied with his own immediate interests in the business- 
that went on. 

No figure was more conspicuous or more generally popular at these- 
gatherings than Mr. Shorrock, of Broadrigg. His transactions were 
usually on a very ample scale ; for as he had a considerable command 
of ready money, he often purchased largely, with a view of selling at 
a profit at later cattle fairs in other parts of the country. His 
knowledge of all kinds of live stock was unrivalled, and he was. 
shrewd enough not to grudge a good price in order to secure the best 
that could be had. Mr. Shorrock's appearance, therefore, was always 
welcomed by those who had anything really good to offer. Then his 
joviality and free, off-hand manners commended him greatly to the 
favour 4f all about him. It was while Mr. Shorrock was in the full tide 
of active business, seasoned pretty abundantly with merriment, that he 
received the news of what had happened in Edinburgh at the opening 
of the General Assembly. He had once or twice sat as representative 
elder in that Supreme Court of the Church of Scotland, and this 
experience enabled him more vividly to realise the scene. Its import, 
however, was thoroughly understood by most of those who were at 
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Gowandean. Only the few English dealers who had come up to 
make purchases of cattle remained indifferent to the intelligence, the- 
bearing of which they were quite unable to comprehend. On the 
other hand, there was hardly a Scotchman out of the multitude- 
gathered at the place who did not show a keen interest in the news, 
and many were the remarks and observations that passed from one to 
another, even while the bargaining went on. When the hour 
arrived for suspending business, a considerable number of the prin- 
cipal actors in the scene sat down to a very liberal dinner provided at 
the Gowandean Arms, and then the tide of conversation turned to 
the discussion of the great event. Many who were present were 
warmly in sympathy with the ministers who had left the Church ; 
but even those who were not appeared very strongly impressed with 
the consistency and courage that were manifested in that step. 

Mr. Shorrock, who had been placed in the chair, offered no opinion,, 
but .there was no one present who was more deeply affected by the news- 
The feelings it awakened in him were, however, of a very mingled 
kind. He tried to despise as arrant fools the men who had made so 
great a sacrifice of the good things of life for the sake of an opinion ; 
but an inner voice proclaimed to his soul that they had done right- 
Then a bitter resentment rose within him against those who had 
given the world so palpable a proof of the power of conscience, and 
of the sincerity of their religious belief. Mr. Shorrock's nature had 
deeper elements in it than such as appeared in his daily life. He had 
been the subject of profound religious impressions, which he had 
resolutely striven to stifle, but which returned again and again to 
disturb his peace. The prevailing feature of his character, as it was- 
known to others, was a very keen and intense pursuit of his wordly 
interests. With this he coupled a curiously strong attachment to the 
house of Graigrowan ; a sort of feudalism, as it were, that ran in the 
blood. Beyond these qualities, he was generally regarded as a man 
of no real religion, in spite of the position he held as leading elder in 
the church at Eirkrowan. Nay, it was well enough known that he 
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had often denounced very angrily, and even profanely, the Evangelical 
party in the Church, and all who belonged to them. No one had 
stirred up this feeling of dislike on the part of Mr. Shorrock more 
strongly than Mr. Clyne. The minister of Deerwell was so trans- 
parently unworldly in his type of character, that there could not 
possibly be two opinions on the subject. Then there was some want 
of practical ability about him, some of that weakness in dealing with 
outward and everyday concerns which usually cleaves to such as are 
of a meditative and dreamy turn. So far as that was concerned, Mr. 
Shorrock was disposed to regard Mr. Clyne with the disdain with 
which very successful men in the scramble of life look on those who 
are utterly unfit for the rough and keen encounter. Mr. Clyne's 
spiritual intensity, however, struck home strangely to that inner 
element in Mr. Shorrock's bosom which usually lay dormant and 
quiescent. The prayer of Mr. Clyne at the funeral of Mr. Spiers, 
which had drawn out some muttered oaths from Mr. Shorrock, had 
produced that effect by the pang of anguish which shot through his 
heart on listening to that burst of transport and devotion. So great 
was the effect that Mr. Shorrock, in driving or riding through 
Kirkrowan, used to look out with a strange kind of dread for fear he 
might chance to see the small, insignificant figure of the minister of 
Deerwell moving somewhere along the streets. 

On learning that Mr. Clyne was amongst the number who had 
taken part in the Disruption, Mr. Shorrock determined that he would 
do what he could to compel him to leave the neighbourhood. As 
soon as dinner was over, Mr. Shorrock called for his gig and set off 
from Gowandean. It was some distance to Kirkrowan, but his horse 
was a splendid trotter and the evening was very fine, so that he hoped 
to accomplish the journey easily. As he went along, all thoughts of 
his bargains and his gains were quite overborne by the storm of 
feelings awakened by the turn things had taken in the Church. The 
profound interest felt throughout the country was strongly pressed 
on his attention by the eager questions put to him as he passed the 
turnpikes or halted for a moment at any cluster of houses along the 
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road. " Have they come out ? Were there many of them ? What 

did they do ? " All Scotland seemed to be straining with anxiety to 

learn the issue ; and Mr. Shorrock found himself hailed as the 

messenger of good tidings, because he was able to satisfy their 

•questionings. As he drove under the slowly-fading grey of the long 

twilight and the forthcoming in the heavens of the hosts of twinkling 

stars, he felt in his deepest heart more and more convinced that the 

ministers who had left the Church were men of God, the faithful and 

the true ; and, by a strange inconsistency, he became more and more 

resolved to oppose them to the utmost of his power. It was about 

ten o'clock when he reached the little town of Kirkrowan ; but late as 

it was, he determined to call at once on Mr. Wylie. That keen-eyed, 

cold-blooded lawyer was not much surprised at this visit, for he had 

-acted as agent for Mr. Shorrock in a great many affairs of business, 

and naturally thought that some exigency of that kind required 

immediate attention on his part. Mr. Shorrock knew that in dealing 

ivith Mr. Wylie it was best to come to the point at once, so he said to 

fcim — 

" Have you heard that the Evangelicals, or, at least, a good many 
of them, have left the Church ? " 

" I got word of it this evening from Brackenshaw." 

" Mr. Clyne is one of them." 

" I believe so." 

"He'll want some place to preach in when he leaves Deerwell 
•Church ; and perhaps a site also, to build a new church for himself." 

" Very likely." 

" Sir Ronald Huntley won't let him have one inch anywhere on 
Tiis property, and that takes in the whole of Kirkrowan parish and 
Hosslea." 

" I know he is very much opposed to the movement." 

" Well, Mr. Clyne will come to you to see if you can let him have 

•some place on Lord Deerwell's estate ; but I suppose you will not 

do so?" 

13 
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Mr. Wylie thought for a moment. "I shall have to tell him 
that I must refer the matter to his lordship." 

" Oh, of course," returned Mr. Shorrock ; "but in the meantime yoi* 
will give him no accommodation. To say the truth, I think the 
sooner we get Mr. Clyne out of the place the better. Let him go 
somewhere else. There will be plenty of places glad to have him. 
If we get rid of him we shall be in peace. All the others hereabouts, 
have stayed in." 

" I should not like to do anything," said Mr. Wylie, " that would 
offend Lord Deerwell. Some people whisper that he is sweet on Miss. 
Lilian, and she is very friendly to the Adairs and that lot." 

" Those are all private matters. You are not supposed to know 
anything about them. You could say that as Sir Ronald and other 
proprietors would not grant any site or building, you did not feel at 
liberty to take a contrary course." 

" That might be a good way to put it. I don't feel quite sure 
about it, however. Some mischief might come out of it." 

" Well, Mr. Wylie," rejoined Mr. Shorrock, " I'll leave it with yon 
to think over. We have had a good deal to do with each other, and 
this is a matter which I am very anxious about. You can tell Lord 
Deerwell that you did it for the good of the Church of Scotland, and 
that you believed it was what he would have wished you to do till 
you heard from him." 

Mr. Wylie turned the matter over quickly in his mind, and theik 
replied — 

" I should like to oblige you, Mr. Shorrock, and it is likely that I 
shall take the course you wish. Just leave it with me, and I shaU 
make up my mind as to what would be the safest way." 

" All right," said Mr. Shorrock, greatly relieved : " and now I muak 
say good-night, as it is already getting on to midnight." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Passing the Black Pool. 

Mr. Shorrock was not the only person about Kirkrowan who was 
out late that evening. Jeannie Somerville had gone out in the 
afternoon to Drylaw to see Katie and her husband. She had not 
yet received Walter Adair's letter giving her an account of the 
Disruption ; and as she and her friends were very anxious to get the 
intelligence as early as possible, John undertook to drive over to 
Brackenshaw after tea to learn if any news from Edinburgh had 
reached that plaxse. It was some time before he came back with the 
joyful message — for such it was to them ; and then he had to drive 
Jeannie back to Bankton Mill, In the meantime Jock had been 
busy setting his lines for the night in the Black Pool. When this- 
was accomplished to his satisfaction, he thought he would like to 
look up the glen to see if Jeannie could be discerned on her home- 
ward way, more especially as he also shared the general anxiety to 
learn how things had gone. Jock, accordingly, managed to climb 
up the rocks enclosing the Black Pool on the side towards the public 
road, from the top of which he could look in the direction of Drylaw. 
Seeing no sign of anything whatever moving on the road, he 
clambered down again and went back to the Mill. Mr. Shorrock, 
however, who was coming up the rise from Kirkrowan, caught sight 
of his figure as it rose for a few moments from the side of the Black 
Pool, believed to be haunted by the unquiet ghost of the wicked 
Harrower. He stopped his horse in a sudden agony of fear, while 
a cold sweat broke out over him. When the figure disappeared, 
and did not return, he urged his horse forward at its swiftest pace, 
passing with lightning speed the dreaded Pool, and, about a mile 
beyond, the gig in which John Dunbar was driving Jeannie home, 

and never drawing rein till he reached his own home at Broadrigg. 

13* 
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Jtfhn and Jeannie were astonished at the headlong speed of Mr. 
Shorrock, whom they were just able to identify as he shot past, but 
they never got any explanation of the cause. Mr. Shorrock never 
breathed a whisper to any living person of the spectral vision he had 
beheld ; but it filled his soul with a secret dread from which he found 
it impossible to shake himself free. Somehow he connected the 
apparition with his visit to Mr. Wylie, and it seemed to echo the 
condemnation of his own conscience, and to be a foreshadowing of 
some calamity that was to overtake him on account of his conduct 
towards Mr. Clyne. His determined sort of nature, however, 
prompted him to brave it out. As yet no harm had been done 
to Mr. Clyne, and, perhaps, no harm would ever come to pass. 
Having committed himself to the line of action which he had now 
succeeded also in getting Mr. Wylie to adopt, he was too proud to 
go back. What the issue of it was going to be time would show. 



CHAPTER III. 

Sir John Hawksworth at Brackens saav. 

The Free Assembly brought its proceedings to a close on Tuesday 
evening, May 30th, and on Wednesday, Mr. Clyne and Mr. Gordon 
left Edinburgh together, and went down to Brackenshaw. When 
they reached that place, they found Mr. Macbryde waiting for them 
with his conveyance, and just at that mloment a very handsome 
equipage drove up, in which sat Sir John Hawksworth, who had 
come to meet a friend of his from Edinburgh. As soon as he had 
welcomed the newcomer and put him in the carriage, Sir John came 
up and shook hands very cordially with the two ministers. He was 
a healthy-looking man about fifty years of age, very clean shaven, 
and with a sparkle in his eye. 
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" So you are here, you two naughty boys," he began, " like the 
pouting little girls who say, ' If you don't let me have ray own way, 
I won't play.' That's your game, too. * If we can't get our way, we 
won't stay.' Isn't that it ? " 

" Not quite," responded Mr. Gordon, " but something like it." 

" And what's to be done next ? Here I give you a church and a 
manse, and you have gone and flung them both away. And now I 
suppose you think I've got some more toys of that sort in my pocket 
that will please you better, eh ? " 

"I shall not impose on your goodness in that way," said Mr. 
Gordon. 

" No ! And what then will you do ? Turn schoolmaster and 
teach infants a, b, ab ? I don't think you will be very happy at that 
kind of.thing." 

" Oh, no. I shall do nothing of the sort. I shall stay here and 
preach to the people, if any of them like to have me still for their 
minister." 

Sir John laughed, and then added, " Well, they had their choice of 
you, and if they don't stick to you, it will be downright shabby. 
They have nothing to complain about. I'm the man that has been 
wronged, and so I must have my revenge. And what do you think 
I have been busy with ? I have picked out a nice piece of ground as 
a site for a new church for you, you ungrateful fellow ; and there 
you will be able to wag your head in your own tub without any fear 
of the Court of Session." 

Mr. Gordon looked quite surprised at this piece of news, but before 
he could say anything, Sir John went on — 

" And, as if that wasn't enough, I have left plenty of room for a 
manse as well. I don't know what more I can do unless I go and 
find you a wife to look after the manse and you too, for I am sure 
you would be a good deal the better of it." 

Mr. Gordon was so taken aback by this additional announcement 
that he could only ejaculate 
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hands of the Presbytery of itself. Tbey can do as they please when 
they get it. Of course I shall have to pty what's due from me by 
law as a heritor in the parish. I shall do that : bat beyond that, I 
shall not lift a finger in anything that concerns the parish church. 
If the ministers had stuck together, we should never have got into 
this mess ; and as the Moderates have played fake to their own 
cause, I am not going to have anything to do with them. Yon have a 
rare specimen or two of that lot down your way, Mr. Clyne. But I am 
afraid things will go harder there with yon than I could wish. Sir 
Ronald Huntley is dead against you, and he is not a man to be 
talk'*! to. JiOrd Deerwell is different. He is an Englishman, and I am 
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told he is rather a High Church man ; but I should think he would 
let you have fair play. Unluckily, he is out of the country just now, 
and that agent of his, Wylie, is as cold and hard a file as you'll find 
anywhere. But if a cool hundred or two would help you, Mr. Clyne, 
you may count on me. Now, really, I must go. I have kept my 
friend waiting in the carriage a long time. Good-bye." 

Sir John darted off, and Mr. Gordon and Mr. Clyne were driven by 
Mr. Macbryde to his cosy and comfortable farmhouse, where an 
ample meal had been provided for them. After this had been 
thoroughly enjoyed, the little company gathered round the fire and 
talked far into the night of all that had been seen and done in Edin- 
burgh, about which Mr. Macbryde was very anxious to get full 
particulars. After listening attentively to the narrative, he quoted at 
the close those words of the Psalmist — 

" The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad." 



CHAPTER IV. 
Leaving Church and Manse at Deerwell. 

Mb. Clyne remained all night under the hospitable roof at Bracken- 
shaw ; and the next day, after breakfast, Mr. Macbryde drove him 
over to his home at Deerwell Manse. While Mr. Gordon's attendance 
at the Assembly had in no way taxed his young and vigorous frame, 
but had rather benefited him by its healthful stimulus to his sedate 
and sober temperament, it was much otherwise with Mr. Clyne. 
His little measure of physical strength had been very sorely taxed by 
the high pitch of excitement maintained for so many days in the hot 
atmosphere and amid the thronging crowds at Tanfield Hall ; and 
when he found himself alone at his manse, a reaction set in, and 
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lassitude and dejection of spirits at once took hold of him. It was- 
most important, however, that no time should be lost in making the 
arrangements rendered necessary by his demission of his parochial 
charge. Where were his congregation to meet after they abandoned 
the walls of Deerwell Church ? The only place he could think of 
was a barn on Lord DeerwelFs home farm, which stood not far from 
the manse on the road to Castle Deerwell. To get the use of this, he 
must apply to Mr. Wylie, and he set out at once for the purpose to 
that gentleman's house. Mr. Wylie received him with the most 
chilling frigidity, and informed him that, without Lord Deerwell's 
directions, he could not be permitted the use of any building on the 
estate, or of any part of the ground, even for the purpose of holding 
a meeting in the open air. 

"Will you, then," asked Mr. Clyne, "make the circumstances 
known to Lord Deerwell as soon as possible, and ask his permission 
for the use of the barn ?" 

" I shall communicate with his lordship," answered Mr. Wylie. 

" But," pleaded Mr. Clyne, " can you not let us have the use of it 
till you hear from him ? It would simply be an act of humanity, 
and I am sure Lord Deerwell is too much of a gentleman to find fault 
with you for doing so, even if he should think it best not to allow us; 
to continue in the building." 

" I do not know Lord DeerwelPs views, and I do not think I should 
allow any of his property to be used for a purpose of which he knows 
nothing." 

" But you may run a risk of offending him by dealing in what I 
must call a very harsh way with us in this matter." 

" I am prepared to run that risk," responded Mr. Wylie, closing 
the conversation. 

The fact was that Mr. Wylie, after considering the matter very 
carefully, had come to the conclusion that it would be safer for him, 
on the whole, to hazard some possibility of offending Lord Deerwell 
than to take a step which would most certainly displease Mr. Shorrock 
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and would not be favourably regarded by Sir Konald Huntley. What- 
ever hesitation Mr. Wylie felt at any time in making up his mind,, 
he never flinched in the slightest degree from carrying out the con- 
clusion at which he had arrived; and Mr. Clyne could not have 
gathered from his manner that he had ever felt the slightest, 
uncertainty as to the course he ought to pursue. Mr. Clyne returned 
to the manse very much cast down ; and after taking a cup of tea,, 
he threw himself on the sofa in a desponding frame of mind. He 
feared that his work at Deerwell might be brought to an end ; and 
that the anxieties, the toils, and the prayers of years might all be 
lost — the seed sown in vain, though with many tears, and none to- 
gather in the sheaves. After he had passed some time in these sad 
and gloomy forebodings, he was startled out of them by visitors 
being announced, who turned out to be Mr. and Mrs. Noble. After 
they were seated, and a little talk had passed, Mr. Noble said — 

" We have thought very much, Mr. Clyne, of what you said to us. 
that evening when you came in with the children from the church- 
yard at Mosslea. You told us that some change might come which 
would open up our way to take some decided step for our spiritual 
good. We feel that such a change has come to us in Providence. 
Now that you and other faithful ministers have left the Church for 
conscience sake, we feel that we are bound to go with you. I have, 
therefore, made up my mind to resign the parish school at Mosslea. 
We understand the Free Church intends to have schools as well as. 
churches built all over the country, and I shall be glad if they can 
put up one for me here. But we are not going to wait for that. 
You know Mr. Baxter has built himself a new house and a larger 
workshop for his people ; he gets so much to do, as he is the best 
joiner and carpenter in the place. We have taken his old house ; and 
the workshop behind it, though not at all as large as the schoolroom 
at Mosslea, will do in the meantime for a school of my own. I don't 
expect to make as much as I have been getting, for Mosslea school • 
has a special endowment which was left it some few years ago. But 
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there is no other school in the town, as the other parish schools, 
Kirkrowan and Deerwell, are both at some distance, and I think a 
number of the children will be sent me yet. Of course it is not the 
•certainty for life that I would have if I kept my present place ; but 
we are going to take the risk. We feel it is our duty to do so, and 
y?e trust and believe that all will come right with us in the end." 

Mr. Clyne listened most attentively to this statement of Mr. 
Noble's, and then exclaimed — 

"Your faith puts me to shame. Here have I been so sad and 
•downcast, and I feel quite reproved for my fears when I hear of 
what you are going to do. And you have little ones to care for, and 
I have no one but myself. But God has given you grace to be 
faithful, and He will never leave you nor forsake you." 

" And you will fexcuse me," began Mrs. Noble, " for what I am 
going to say. We have often felt sorry that you seemed to be not so 
"well looked after as we would have liked. Now, you will be leaving 
this manse, and it will not be easy for you to find a comfortable 
house. This one we have got from Mr. Baxter is the only one we 
know of. Now, do you think you could come to stay in it, though 
"we are there ? It would be a help to us, but I think we could make 
it as nice for you as could be. Mary and little Willie are good 
children, and would not disturb you by their noise — poor little 
things. Now I have spoken very plainly, and you must tell us just 
as plainly whether you would like such a thing or not." 

" I like the thought of it very much indeed," responded Mr. Clyne. 
•" I have often been very much cast down of late, and I believe that 
with friends like you, I should keep in better heart." 

" We'll do our very best for you," returned Mrs. Noble, "and proud 
-shall we be to have with us a man of God in the house — like the poor 
wddow of Sarepta, or the woman at Shunem. And, oh, what a 
comfort will it be to attend again on a faithful ministry like yours. 
Our Sabbaths will be sweet days of heaven on earth, sent to fit us 
for the eternal Sabbath of the better land." 
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" May they prove so, indeed, to you and to myself," added Mr. 
CJlyne. " And now let me tell you of what passed between Mr. Wylie 
»nd myself to-day." 

Mr. Clyne then related the particulars of his visit to Mr. Wylie, 
«nd that lawyer's stern refusal to grant them the slightest accom- 
modation. 

" I don't know what to do," added Mr. Clyne. " Sir Ronald 
Huntley is bitterly opposed to us. Lord Deerwell, I believe, would 
not be so hard, but he is out of the way ; and whether Mr. Wylie 
will write him or not, it is impossible to say." 

" You might get a little piece of ground at Bankton Mill," sug- 
gested Mrs. Noble. " It would serve for open air meetings, but we 
•could do with that while the summer lasts." 

" Well thought of," exclaimed Mr. Clyne. " That never occurred 
to me. I'll go up to-morrow and see Miss Somerville about it." 

The next afternoon Mr. Clyne walked along to the Mill. He was 
in much better key, for the visit of the Nobles had cheered him a 
-good deal, and he had enjoyed a good night's rest, the first for some 
time, which had reinvigorated his weakly frame. 

Jeannie Somerville happened to be coming down the road, and on 
•catching sight of Mr. Clyne, she quickened her pace and met him at 
the gate, welcoming him with unusual warmth. 

" We are glad, indeed, to see you again, Mr. Clyne, after that noble 
deed in which you have taken part. We always loved you, as you 
Toiow, but we shall love you doubly now. I was sure you would stand 
true to the good cause, and we shall all stand true to you." 

" Thank you, Miss Somerville, for your kind words ; but I have 
♦come to speak to you on something of importance." So saying, Mr. 
Olyne went on to explain the object of his visit. 

" I think," said Jeannie, " we shall be able to manage it. My aunt 
is really a most kind-hearted creature, but it has been her habit all 
"her lifetime to take her cue from the great people, and especially the 
draigrowan family. I shall try and speak her fair, however, and I 
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believe we shall succeed. Bat you will stay to tea. It will be better 
for you to see my aunt, but leave the business to me to manage." 

Jeannie showed Mr. Clyne into the parlour at Bankton Mill, and 
then went to tell her aunt of his visit. She found that Mrs. Gilbert 
had taken advantage of her absence to perform a little act of kindness, 
by way of helping in the domestic arrangements. She had betaken 
herself to the kitchen to bake some supple scones, in the manufacture 
of which she considered herself an adept. She weighed out some- 
flour, and then looked for the butter to mix with it. She needed half - 
a-pound ; and, seeing some on a plate, persuaded herself that, though 
it looked rather little at first, it was really the right quantity ; 
whereas it was not more than a couple of ounces. The scones accord- 
ingly were made, and she was in the act of baking them over the fire 
when Jeannie came in. 

" Let me finish that for you, auntie," said Jeannie. " Mr. Clyne 
is in the parlour, and he has come on purpose to see you." 

Mrs, Gilbert very much appreciated any little personal attention 
paid her, so she at once relinquished her culinary operations, arranged 
her dress, and went into the parlour to talk with Mr. Clyne. 

When tea was ready, the family, with their visitor, seated them- 
selves round the table. Some of the so-called supple scones were 
placed near Mrs. Gilbert ; but, so far from being supple, they were as. 
hard as boards. Fortunately, there was no lack of other materials, 
for a comfortable meal, and the little circle began on them with right 
good will. The miller was the first who adventured on the scones by 
breaking off a little bit of one of them. Mrs. Gilbert noticed that he 
did not follow up this trial of their quality by helping himself to a. 
bigger piece ; and, in a pause in the conversation, she took occasion 
to relate how, when she was living with Colonel Huntley, father of 
Sir Ronald Huntley, in India, she directed some of the black servants 
how to make some Scotch supple scones ; and that General Sir 
Bumble M'Turk had pronounced them the most delicious things he= 
had ever tasted in his life. 
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" I wish very much," remarked the miller slily, " that Sir Bumble 
M'Turk were here. He would be very welcome this evening." 

A little shadow seemed to gather on Mrs, Gilbert's brow, but 
Jeannie adroitly put in her woiri. 

" What could we do here with generals and such-like great folk ? 
None of us have had anything to do with them except auntie. She 
brought up Sir Ronald, you know, when he was just a child ; and I 
think it would be better for Sir Ronald now if he were more like 
•auntie in some things." 

" Ah, well," said the miller, " big folk have their own ways ; but 
•we quiet people can be happy enough as we are. I would rather hear 
the water turning my mill-wheel than all the drums and trumpets of 
Sir Bumble M'Turk, and I wouldn't give my saucy lassie here for 
«11 the daughters of all the lords and fine ladies in the land." 

" Come, come," said Jeannie, " no need for that kind of nonsense. 
But I do think," she continued, " that plain home-keeping folk get 
their own share of good things. We learn to love our home and our 
church ; yes, and the good man that speaks to us there, and comes to 
us as our best friend at our own fireside. The great gentry don't 
understand these things as we do. If they did we shouldn't have 
had all this trouble that has been going on." 

Mrs. Gilbert had been very highly pleased with the allusion made 
by Jeannie to her aristocratic associations, and she now took part 
Again in the conversation by saying to Mr. Clyne — 

" I hear you are going to leave your church and manse at Deerwell." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Clyne ; " I am one of those who have come out 
of the Establishment." 

" You have left the Church of Scotland ? " added Mrs. Gilbert. 

Mr. Clyne smiled as he replied, " I do not think so. We who have 
•come out are the true Church of Scotland." 

" Yes," put in Jeannie. " You are at least in the line of good 
Guthrie and Norman Adair. If godly men make a Church, that's 
the Church to which I wish to belong. You know, auntie," she 
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added, "since cousin John married Katie Adair we belong to the- 
martyr side." 

" Ah," said the miller, with another twinkle in his eye, " and we'll 
belong to them still more closely by-and-by." 

" To be sure," said Jeannie, in her cool, unaffected way. " If we 
are spared to see the time when Walter makes me his wife, we 
shall be bound up with the Adairs, and I shall be proud of it, proud 
to be Walter's wife, and proud to bear the name of old Norman 
Adair. So, auntie, you see, if you belong to Craigrowan, you must 
turn over a new leaf for the family. And Lilian is doing it already,, 
for she is very fond of Katie. You must be like Lilian, and not like 
the old sheriff who filled the country-side with fear and terror. And 
now to show that you are like Lilian, the last and sweetest of the 
Huntleys of Craigrowan, you will ask Mr. Clyne, when he leaves 
Deerwell Church, to come and preach in that field the other side of 
our garden, just beside the Black Pool." 

This proposition took Mrs. Gilbert so completely aback that she 
could not say a word in reply. Jeannie went on— 

" Sir Ronald won't give any land. Lord Deerwell, I think, will,, 
because he is so fond of Lilian ; but he is abroad just now. Then 
there are other lairds. Old Philip Adair is one, and the family is as. 
old as the Huntleys, but Blackshiel is too far away. And you, too,, 
are a proprietor, auntie, and I think you would like to be on the 
side of Lord Deerwell and the Adairs. That's the kind side, the 
good side. And for the sake of Mr. Clyne, who is your own friend, 
and for the sake of that good Gospel which he preaches, and the 
kind words he has spoken to you when you were ill and sad, you will 
ask him to come here. You will take the lead, now you have the- 
power in your hand, and be the first of the lairds in showing the 
better way." 

Mrs. Gilbert was fairly overcome by this appeal. All the deeper 
and better instincts of her nature rose up to second the remarks of 
her niece, and so she turned to Mr. Clyne and said — 
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" If you will do me the honour, Mr. Clyne, to accept the poor 
accommodation I can offer you and your congregation, my field will 
be at your service." 

Jeannie sprang off her seat, threw her arms round Mrs. Gilbert's 
neck, and kissed her again and again, exclaiming, " What a good,, 
dear, kind old auntie you are : the best in the whole world." Mr.. 
Clyne returned also his most cordial thanks to Mrs. Gilbert, and. 
shortly afterwards took his way back to the manse in a more cheerful' 
and truly grateful state of mind. 

When Lilian Huntley learned from Jeannie Somerville of what 
had passed between Mr. Clyne and Mr. Wylie, she felt indignant at. 
the hard, cold-blooded attitude taken up by the man of business,, 
more especially as she felt confident that Lord Deerwell would have- 
acted in a more considerate way. After some hesitation and anxious- 
pondering over the matter, she resolved to write to Lord Deerwell,. 
enclosing the letter to the address of his bankers in London. She- 
accordingly wrote as follows : — 

My dear Lord Deerwell, — You will be surprised at receiving ». 
letter from me, but I am sure you will excuse the liberty I take when 
I tell you why it is I write. About five hundred ministers have left, 
the Church of Scotland on account of those troubles of which you, 
know something. Whether they are right or wrong, it is not for me 
to say, but the best of the ministers of the Church are among thfr 
number. Mr. Clyne is one of the party ; and, as he can no longer 
occupy Deerwell Church, he applied to your agent, Mr. Wylie, for the 
use of the barn on your home farm, the only building about Kirk- 
rowan where his congregation could meet. Mr. Wylie refused to 
grant it till he heard from yourself what your wishes were ; and he 
farther informed Mr. Clyne that he would not be permitted even to 
hold a meeting in the open air on any part of your property. I 
understand that Mrs. Gilbert has given them the use of a small piece of 
ground at Bankton Mill ; but they will, of course, be exposed to all 
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the chances of the weather. As I do not know when Mr. Wylie may 
write you or what he may say, I have ventured on the step of letting 
jou know how things stand, and you will decide according to your 
own view of what is best. 

I trust you have greatly enjoyed your tour on the Continent. I 
need hardly say that when you return to this neighbourhood, it will 
.give us much pleasure to see you again. 

On the following Sunday, Deerwell Church was filled to its utmost 
capacity by an eager crowd of listeners who had come to hear Mr. 
Clyne preach for the last time before he forsook the familiar scene of 
his faithful ministrations. He spoke from the words, " And he went 
out, not knowing whither he went." At the close of the sermon, he 
gave a brief account of the great event that had taken place in Edin- 
burgh, and intimated that he now took farewell of the Establishment 
and of that building where he had been ordained to the oversight of 
the parish ; but he still regarded himself as bound by his vows to 
minister to his flock. The spiritual link between them had not been 
severed ; and till they could procure a suitable building they would 
meet under the open sky in the spot placed at their disposal by the 
kindness of a friend. During the ensuing week, Mr. Clyne moved 
out of the manse to the house taken by the Nobles. His library and 
some indispensable pieces of furniture he took with him, and parted 
with the rest. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Under the Open Sky. 

Bankton Field, as the place was called which Mrs. Gilbert had put at 
the service of Mr. Clyne, was really not a field at all, but an irregular 
piece of ground on the Mosslea side of the Black Pool. At this point 
of the course of the Cranley water, as it flowed down the glen, the 
.stream had cut its way by a narrow gorge through some rocks, thus 
reaching a deep hollow, a large part of which was occupied by the 
pool, which was bounded on one side by a line of high precipitous 
•cliffs. On the other side the rocks were less lofty but more broken 
and irregular, and swept round the hollow, enclosing a piece of 
uneven ground that lay between them and the waters of the pool. 
At the lower end of this space the rocks left a passage of some width, 
affording an easy access to the natural enclosure. Bankton Mill was 
situated on the Mosslea side of the Cranley water, a little below the 
point where it emerged from the group of rocks. For the purpose of 
working the mill-wheel a weir had been built across the stream just 
where it left the Black Pool, and the mill-lade from the end of the 
weir conducted the waters down the long passage till they reached 
the mill, after passing which they fell into the river again. Between 
the mill-lade and the river lay the garden, which extended upwards 
in a long and narrow shape from the millhouse to the end of the weir, 
a bridge then passing over the mill-lade from the garden gate, and 
giving access to the field beyond and the pool which it adjoined. 

Although the tragic end of the wicked Harrower, and the super- 
stitious fears that had been fostered by the legends of his ghost, had 
given an evil reputation to the spot, it was really the most picturesque 
place in the whole course of the Cranley gten. Bankton Field was 

14 
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never used for raising any kind of crop, for which, indeed, its uneven 
surface and rocky soil rendered it quite unfit. Some cows belonging 
to the Somervilles were occasionally turned out there to graze, but 
otherwise it was left very much to itself, except that a few clumps of 
hawthorn bush and sweetbriar had been planted here and there, both 
on the field itself and among the enclosing banks and heights. The 
sweep of rocks was crowned above by a thick growth of rowan trees,, 
the dark green feathery foliage of which greatly enriched the aspect, 
of the scene ; while along the course of the mill-lade, leading out of 
the lower end of the hollow, a number of small birch trees displayed a. 
long line of silvery stems, and hung their slender tresses over the run- 
ning waters. Wild flowers of many a sort made the place gay through- 
out the -whole bright summer time. Near the edges of the pool, the 
mossy banks were richly decked in spring with pale primrose stars 
and the drooping heads of the white anemone. Higher up grew the 
bluebell in profusion, mingled with the daisy and other flowers of 
golden hue or more modest and mingled tints. The broken slopes 
around waved with the wallflower and wild rose, and a sweet 
fragrance filled the air when the bushes were "white with may." 1 
Here happy life in many a form enjoyed a blissful paradise. The 
black and yellow bumble bee might be seen on his visits to the flowers 
to gather his sweet store. Butterflies were on the wing in the summer 
sunshine, and the burnished dragon-flies flew thick over the waters of 
the pool. Beetles came forth in their glancing mail, and grass- 
hoppers leaped here and there in quiet joy. As for the smaller tribes 
of birds, they filled the bushes with their twitterings and more 
tuneful notes, for in this guarded hollow they had not much to fear 
from children's rifling hands. It was a sweet secluded spot, shut off 
from public view ; made bright by the broad surface of the pool, 
reflecting the blue depths of heaven, varied with fleecy clouds or 
made glorious with richer hues. To this place Spring paid her 
earliest visit when she came to awaken the earth again to a new burst 
of gladsome life. Nowhere did the sunbeams rest more lovingly thau 
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on this happy wilderness hid in the bosom of the rocks. The twilight 
hours possessed added charms in the gleaming of the pool under the 
light of fading day, and the slumberous music of the waters as 
they rushed over the weir in a long line of glancing foam. Shut in 
by the circle of the cliffs and banks, out of view of the busy high- 
roads and the wide-stretching fields and farms that spoke of ceaseless 
industry and exhausting toil, the meditative soul could find in this 
sheltered nook a sweet and restful solace from the burden and the ills 
of life, the pressure of its cares, and the weariness of its perpetual 
demands. 

On the Sunday following the one on which Mr. Ciyne bade farewell 
to Deerwell Parish Church, the people began to gather in good time 
at Bankton Field. Preparations had been made, as far as possible, for 
the service that was to be held in that spot under the open sky. The 
place selected for the minister was a slightly raised part of the field,, 
situated just under the line of cliffs, near the narrow gorge by which 
the river ran down from the higher ground to the level of the Black 
Pool. A chair and table had been placed on this natural platform, 
with a large Bible and Book of Psalms. All the seats that could be 
procured were arranged in front of the minister's chair, and on these 
a small part of the audience found accommodation, while the rest 
sDood behind. So many came that the field was filled with a dense 
throng of hearers, from the enclosing heights to the very edge of the 
pool, and extending even some way down along the outer side of the 
mill-lade. At the appointed hour, Mr. Clyne came out of the mill 
house, where he had been resting for a few minutes, walked up the 
garden, and, on reaching the gate, crossed the mill-lade by the bridge 
and entered the field. It was not without some difficulty that a 
passage was opened up for him through the crowd to enable him to 
reach the spot from which he was to speak. After seating himself in 
the chair, he closed his eyes for a few moments in silent prayer, and 
then rose to begin the service. As he stood with his back to the cliffs 

crowned above with the rowan trees, it was noticed that through the 
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narrow gorge beside him down which the Cranley water ran, Guthrie's 
cairn conld be seen rising up boldly against the blue sky behind. 
This was the only thing beyond the bounds of the hollow that could 
be discerned from the level of the field, with the exception of Bankton 
Mill at the other end, some distance down the stream. The outer 
world was shut out from this sanctuary formed by Nature's hand, the 
walls of which she had reared and adorned, and over which no roof 
was drawn but those blue heavens into which the voice of prayer and 
praise could rise direct from the worshippers below. Meanwhile, the 
innumerable winged things that haunted the quiet hollow chirped and 
twittered from the bushes on the surrounding heights, as if asking 
what the unwonted scene might mean, and pleading that they might 
be allowed to take their part in the solemnities of the hour. Birds 
also of loftier and stronger wing paused in their flight across the 
heavens, and looked down to wonder at the assembled throng. There 
was no sound of breeze, for the day was very calm and still, as well as 
very bright and warm, but the waters of the weir kept up their 
constant, quiet tune, as if it were a melody of thanks and praise that 
ceased not night nor day. 

As Mr. Clyne stood and faced the dense crowd of worshippers, a 
sense of pity touched their hearts as they looked on his thin, worn 
cheeks and small and wasted frame. There was, however, a light in 
his eye and a sublime expression on his brow that revealed at once 
the solemn and elevated feelings that filled his spirit. He stood 
silent for a little, evidently deeply moved at seeing such an assembly. 
Then, instead of beginning the service in the usual way, he yielded 
to a sudden impulse to address to them some words on the circum- 
stances in which they met. Paul, he said, had preached to a few 
women at Philippi who resorted to the riverside to a place where 
prayer was wont to be made. Jesus Himself often spoke to the 
multitudes that followed Him beside the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. Well might such memories fill their hearts with joy as they 
assembled that day in a temple not made with hands. The voices of 
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Nature would mingle with their strains of worship. The sparrow 
that of old found a house in Jehovah's tabernacles, and the swallow 
that built her nest beside His altars ; these were with them stilL 
Those humble pensioners on the bounty of the Most High could only 
spsak their thanks or make known their wants in cries or notes, 
which were not shaped by the power of reason ; but man filled the 
place of priest to the dumb creation, and presented the great offering 
of spiritual worship in articulate expression. They had met in the 
name of Christ, and as those who counted it an honour not only to 
believe in Him, but also to suffer for His sake. They were the 
children of their fathers, who had often gathered in the wilderness in 
more cruel days than these. In that rocky hollow up among the 
hills known to them all, their Covenanter forefathers had assembled 
to hear the blessed Word, not always in the summer sunshine, but 
often when the storm was abroad ; not in quietness and peace, but 
with men of blood on their track, to whom the unconscious lapwing 
had often betrayed them by its melancholy cry. Gathered there 
together, let them address themselves to worship with true heart ; 
under the warm sunshine, the token of God's love ; with the free air 
around, the symbol of His Holy Spirit ; and with the unseen presence 
of the blessed Saviour in their midst, according to the faithful 
promise by which He had filled them with confidence and hope. 

Mr. Clyne then began the service by giving out to be sung these 
words from the 132nd Psalm : — 

" Lo, at the place of Ephratah, 
Of it we understood ; 
And we did find it in the fields 
And city of the wood. 

" We'll go into His tabernacles. 
And at His footstool bow ; 
Arise, O Lord, into Thy rest, 

The ark of Thy strength and Thou." 
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" Oh, let Thy priests be clothed, Lord, 
With truth and righteousness ; 
And let all those that are Thy saints 
Shout loud for joyfulness.' ' 

The tune to which these verses were sung was one of those grave, 
sweet melodies, characteristic of Scottish worship ; and from the 
multitude of voices in the assembled throng, the music rose upwards 
towards the sky and spread abroad over the fields, diffusing a Sabbath 
sanctity far and wide over the restful scene. 

Mr. Clyne preached from the -words, " Be of good cheer, it is I ; be 
not afraid" (Matt. xiv. 27). He applied this encouraging exhortation 
to their own case as those who had to face difficulties, the magnitude 
of which were as yet unknown, in the new career on which they had 
entered by coming out of the Church in which they had been reared. 
Their hope was in Him who had promised never to leave them nor 
forsake them ; and while they continued true to Him, He would be 
true to them ; and through whatever trials they had to pass, He 
would bring them at last into a large and wealthy place. Mr. Clyne 
then went on to speak of the fears and sad perplexities that often 
overtook the believer's soul, and showed what a ground there was for 
confidence and courage in the assurance of the Saviour's presence. 
He spoke with unusual effort on account of the largeness of the 
audience and the nature of the place ; yet, sustained by the power of 
his strong emotions, his voice filled the circuit of the rocky dell, and 
struck home with most moving force to the hearts of all. At the 
close of his discourse he summoned up his fast-ebbing strength to 
repeat the following lines that summed up his concluding thoughts : — 

BE NOT AFRAID. 

Down sweeps the sudden storm, and fierce and loud 

The surges roll ; 
The stars are quenched, and midnight's blackest cloud 

O'erwhelms my soul. 
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Out on the friendless deep, with none to hear 

Or bring me aid; 
O blessed voice that speaks the words of cheer, 

"Be not afraid." 

No spectral form it was that met my view 

Through shrouding dark; 
Thine own beloved presence gently drew 

Near to my bark; 
And to those heavenly feet the waters wild 

Were marble made, 
That Thou mightst tread the waves to bid Thy child 

Be not afraid. 

Cold were the boards and hard that formed Thy bed 

Of wearied sleep, 
Whilst howling tempests round Thy sacred head 

Did riot keep ; 
But when Thou spakest, "Peace," the troubled sea 

And winds obeyed. 
In grief, and death that voice shall comfort me— 
" Be not afraid." 

Should ruin's fated whirlwinds madly rise 

With thunder-roar, 
Though wildered worlds forsake the weltering skies, 

When time is o'er ; 
Amid the terrors of that awful day, 

In light arrayed, 
O Saviour, look on me in love and say, 

"Be not afraid." 

While Mr. Clyne had been going on with his fervent address, 
absorbed in his mighty theme, a change had come over the character 
of the day. The brightness died out of the sunbeams, and a strange, 
weird light took its place, in which the familiar objects around 
assumed an unnatural and ghastly look. As the sky grew darker, 
the hollcw seemed to become a vast and gloomy space, surrounded by 
frowning walls of portentous height. An ominous whispering ran 
along the boughs of the rowan trees above, and the branches trembled 
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as if possessed with some inward agony and fear. The heavens, 
behind Mr. Clyne were ab last but one huge mass of pitchy clouds, 
swathing in their vast folds, as it were, some mysterious and 
dreaded power. As he pronounced the closing line, "Be not 
afraid," a sudden flash of lightning, of intensest and most 
blinding vividness, darted across the heavens, followed by a 
terrific peal of thunder, so prolonged and loud in its repeated 
and redoubled reverberations, that it made the stoutest bosom quaiL 
A few large drops fell with pattering sound as precursors of 
what was in store, and then the deluge of rain poured down, as if the 
reservoirs of heaven were rent, in so heavy a flood that it was like 
cataracts from unseen lakes suddenly emptying themselves on the 
earth below. Mr. Clyne immediately stopped the service ; and the 
people hastened away as fast as they could, most of them by the 
passage along the outer side of the mill-lade, while some crossed the 
bridge and went through the garden of the mill. Mr. Clyne himself 
took the latter road, but on account of the congregated numbers his- 
progress was so slow that, before he could reach the mill-house, he 
was completely drenched from head to foot by the heavy falling rain- 
His outer clothes were immediately taken off and placed before the 
kitchen fire to dry, while he was warmly wrapped up in shawls by his. 
kind and anxious friends. The Somervilles wished him very much 
to remain under their roof and go to bed at once, but this he declined 
to do ; and when the storm had spent its fury and the sun shone out 
again, he insisted on returning home. His friends, however, would 
not allow him to walk in his exhausted state even the short distance 
to Mr. Noble's house, and Mr. Somerville drove him over quietly m 
his gig and left him there, not without much fear and apprehension 
of what might be the result. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A Bed of Sickness. 

The next day Jeannie Somerville left Bankton Mill immediately after 
breakfast to ask for Mr. Clyne. When she knocked at the door of 
the house, it was opened by Mrs. Noble, whose face informed Jeannie 
at once that her anxieties were not withont some ground. 

" How is Mr. Clyne to-day ?" enquired Jeannie. 

" He has had a very bad night, and is restless this morning, and 
feverish ? " 

" Has the doctor seen him ? " 

" No, we have not sent for him. Mr. Clyne did not speak about it." 1 

" I shall go at once to the doctor, and ask him to come over. We 
must not lose a moment in case it should prove serious." 

Jeannie set out forthwith on this thoughtful errand ; and, as it was 
still early in the day, she found the doctor at home and came back 
with him. She then waited with Mrs. Noble till the medical man 
had visited the patient. When the doctor came out of the room after 
seeing Mr. Clyne, he said to Jeannie : " I am afraid Mr. Clyne will be 
laid up for some time. The drenching he got yesterday when he was 
tired out and heated, has told very seriously on him. I find his lunga 
are much affected, and he is also very feverish. At the same time, 1 
think we shall pull him through, but it is a critical case. He must 
be kept very quiet for a while. I do not object to your seeing him," 
added the doctor smiling, " for I know you can be thoroughly trusted ; 
but he had better receive no other visitors till we find what turn the 
complaint is likely to take. Of course, he will not be able to preach 
for several weeks, at any rate, and you will have to get some one to 
take his place. I have great hopes, however, that we shall see him 
well again. Good-bye." 
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After the doctor left the house, Jeannie knocked gently at the door 
of Mr. Clyne's room, and, on hearing him reply, went in. 

" I am so sorry, so very sorry," she said, " to find you so ill to-day. 
We were afraid you would be the worse of it when you were caught 
in that dreadful thunderstorm, but I hope most sincerely you will 
«oon be better." 

Mr. Clyne was evidently in much distress. He moved uneasily as 
if he could find no rest, do what he would ; his face wore a pained 
•and exhausted look, and the hand which he put out to welcome 
Jeannie felt unnaturally hot. A faint smile, however, lighted up his 
countenance as he said— 

" What a kind, good little angel you are to come and ask after me. 
Only your visits are not * like angel visits, few and far between,' for 
wherever any good is to be done or kindness to be shown, there you 
are." 

" Oh, Mr. Clyne, we can never do enough to show our care for you. 
T only hope that anything we can do will prove of use, and that this 
sickness will soon pass away." 

" The doctor says I must not preach again for a while, so I must 
ask you to do me a favour. Would you kindly write to Mr. Adair and 
ask him to come and take my place ? I think he would do it for my 
sake, and I am sure he will do it for yours." 

" I shall write at once, and I feel sure Walter will come ; so you 
may keep your mind at ease. The doctor says you must remain very 
quiet, and we shall do our best that nothing may disturb you." 

When Jeannie told her friends at Bankton Mill how ill she had 
found Mr. Clyne, they were exceedingly distressed. Jeannie also 
wrote immediately to Walter Adair, and he replied by return of post 
saying he would arrange to have all his engagements taken off his 
hands, and that they might rely on him being at Kirkrowan in time 
to take the service next Sunday for Mr. Clyne. Mrs. Gilbert 
felt very much concerned indeed at the unfortunate result of the 
open-air service at Bankton Field. She was inclined at first to blame 
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herself severely with being the cause of Mr. Clyne's serious illness, 
but on further consideration she saw that she had not only meant to 
do a kindness, but that it was really accepted as such both by Mr. 
Clyne and his congregation. Still, as he had received the injury on a 
spot of ground that belonged to herself, she felt a special solicitude 
for his recovery, and told her niece that she was to draw freely on her 
purse for anything that might be needed for the comfort of Mr. Clyne. 
She was so anxious to assure the suffering minister personally of her 
regrets and anxieties on his behalf that on Friday, as the fever had 
somewhat abated, Jeannie said she might pay him a visit on condition 
that she would not stay too long, nor say too much. 

Mr. Clyne was very pleased to see Mrs. Gilbert again. 

" How kind it is of you," he said, " to come and see a poor invalid 
like me." 

" Oh, Mr. Clyne," responded Mrs. Gilbert, " I feel as if I were 
myself to blame for what has happened. But we could not foresee 
the storm, nor the shock it has given you. No one can be more 
sorry for the suffering it has brought on you than I am myself." 

" What you did," returned Mr. Clyne, " was from your own kind 
heart, and it was a real kindness both to me and to my flock. But you 
see, I am such a poor, weakly creature. As I have been lying here 
and tossing uneasily about, I have thought that, like the Apostle 
Paul, * I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to 
be with Christ, which is far better ; nevertheless, to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you.' I confess I should feel some regret at 
being called away just at the moment when my people have to face 
all the difficulties of their new position." 

" We could not do without you, Mr. Clyne ; and I hope you will 
live to see the fruits of the sacrifice that you have made." 

" Yes, I should like to see the Free Church firmly established in 
the land, and I have no doubt that it will be so, whether my own eyes 
behold it or not. Moses longed to see the tribes of Israel put in full 
possession of their heritage after the long and dreary journeys in the 
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wilderness. But * God doth not need either man's work or His own 
gifts.' We have each to do our part. One sows and another reaps ; 
and on that great day we shall rejoice together. Do you remember. 
Mrs. Gilbert, the occasion when I called to see you at the Rowantree 
Inn, and looked at a large hymn-book you said you had out with yon 
in India ? " 

" Yes," said Mre. Gilbert, " I remember it very well indeed, and 
the kind and comforting words you spoke to me then." 

" Well, some lines of a hymn that caught my eye have lingered in 
my memory ever since — 

"Pis sweet to look beyond the grave, 
And long to fly away. 

" I have often recollected them, when I have been sorrowful and 
depressed; and at the time when things looked so black for Our 
Church. As I was sitting very late one night over the fire, I wrote & 
few lines embodying a similar thought. You will find them on & 
piece of paper in that large Psalm book, put in at the page where you 
have the 137th Psalm. * By Babel's streams we sat and wept. 
Mrs. Gilbert found the paper and read a little piece called — 
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EXILE. 



" Besides these alien streams we pine, 

And think of Zion far away; 
That sacred home whose dwellings shine 

In cloudless Love's eternal ray. 
On sighing boughs of willow trees 

We hang our harps in silent woe, 
Or give their murmurs to the breeze 

In mournful cadence sad and low. 

" Yet oft an impulse fires the soul 
To bid a vaster anthem ring, 
And thanks and adoration roll 
From tuneful voice and dulcet string ; 
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For though we brook in exile here 

The scoff and scorn of many a foe, 
Faith sees beyond the starry sphere 

The golden city's blissful glow. 

" And if some plaintive chords that tell 

Of trial with the music blend, 
Transfused in joy's harmonious swell 

They speak of sorrows soon to end. 
When willow glooms we haunt no more, 

But walk where leaves of healing grow, 
And far from Babel's fretful shore 

Life's crystal waters calmly flow." 

" You will allow me to take a copy of these lines ? " said Mrs. 
Gilbert. " I am afraid I have stayed too long." 

" Thanks for your visit," replied Mr. Clyne, " and remember me 
kindly to your friends." 

On the following day Walter Adair arrived from Edinburgh. The 
meeting between him and Jeannie Somerville was exceedingly pleasant 
to both after his long absence ; but the happiness of it was shadowed 
by the occasion that had summoned Walter back to Kirkrowan. He 
went at once to see Mr. Clyne, whom he found very weak indeed, but 
much more restful since the f everishness had given way under the 
doctor's skill and Mrs. Noble's thoughtful care. 

The arrival of Walter Adair began at once to tell for good on the 
invalid. Mr. Clyne felt all his anxiety on behalf of his congregation 
at once removed, since he was well aware that no one could preach 
the Gospel more faithfully or be more acceptable to his flock than 
Walter Adair. There was, moreover, such a close friendship and true 
sympathy between them that Walter's presence and conversation were 
most comforting and cheering to Mr. Clyne. He listened with the 
greatest eagerness to all that Walter had to tell about the exciting 
events taking place from day to day in connection with the efforts 
put forth throughout Scotland by the Free Church. Walter's firmer 
and stronger type of character was of itself a support to Mr. Clyne, 
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whose nervous temperament and tendency to frequent fits of depres- 
sion found solace in the presence of one of more calm and equable 
disposition. After some pleasant conversation, which Walter took 
care not to make too long, Mr. Clyne asked him to offer a word of 
prayer, which he himself followed with a brief petition for an abundant 
blessing on the services of the following day. 

The audience at Bankton Field on that Sunday was almost as large 
as on the first occasion of the people gathering there. An added 
solemnity filled the hearts of all in consequence of the illness of 
Mr. Clyne, to which very touching allusion was made by Walter 
Adair in his opening prayer. Knowing how deeply they were 
concerned about this severe affliction, and with what feelings of 
mingled reverence and love they regarded their faithful minister,. 
Walter was moved to take for his subject of discourse the words* 
" Lord, behold he whom Thou lovest is sick," from which he spoke 
with much power as well as unusual tenderness of feeling ; closing 
with a setting forth of that glorious hope ihat carried the thoughts of 
his hearers beyond the darkness and the sorrows of time to the 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not away. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Mb. MacSkimming's Trial Sebmon. 

In the meantime, Mr. MacSkimming had been informed by Dr. 
McClamroch that he had succeeded in getting the promise of the 
presentation for him from the Lord Advocate. On receipt of this, 
intelligence, the schoolmaster of Kirkrowan, already in imagination 
the future minister of Deerwell, exerted himself less than ever in 
looking after his few scholars. His dormant oratorical ambition was. 
also aroused, and he hunted among some old manuscripts of his. 
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college days till he lighted on a sermon he had written. This he 
determined to take with him down to Deerwell Church some evening 
and deliver it from the pulpit, that he might become familiar with 
the sound of his own voice in the building he was destined to occupy- 
He got access to the church from the beadle, who lived in a small 
adjoining house. The hour was late, and the summer twilight was. 
just deepening into dark — Mr. MacSkimming having chosen that 
time as the most suitable for escaping the observation of the inquisi- 
tive public. He mounted the pulpit stairs, placed himself before thfr 
desk, drew the manuscript out of his pocket, opened it on the cushion, 
and gave out his text — " An evil beast hath devoured him." He 
then went on to read in a high-pitched voice : " Many kinds of evil 
beasts, my brethren, are to be found in this wicked world, going about, 
like roaring devils, seeking whom they may devour. In the ancient 
days, there were the lion and the bear, and in these modern times wfr 
have the tiger, and the kangaroo, and the megatherium, and other 
new monsters which they are inventing every day. But of all the 
beasts of the air, the birds of the sea, and the fishes of the field, 
we do "not know which one it was that devoured Joseph, only it- 
didn't. But if that sanguinary animal had devoured him, it would 
have sprung upon him when he was thinking of nothing at all, and 
would have torn him into a thousand pieces, so that he would have 
been swallowed up whole, like an oyster going down alive into the pit 
of the stomach. And just when that mysterious and ferocious, 
creature lifted up its voice to howl " 

" Miaow." 

Mr. MacSkimming paused in astonishment at this startling inter- 
ruption. Then he resumed the thread of his discourse. 

" I say that just when that mysterious and ferocious creature '** 

" Miaow-ow-ow-oo." 

" Bow-wow-wow." 

" Mew, mew, mew." 

Mr. MacSkimming's courage fled utterly before these strange and 
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unearthly sounds. He stumbled down the pulpit steps as fast as he 
could, and rushed towards the door of the church ; but before he 
-could reach it, a dark monster with huge hairy head and great 
flaming eyes sprang on the table in front of the pulpit and gave 
utterance to a still more piercing, prolonged, and terrific yell, while 
some other frightful creature struck against his legs and almost 
knocked him over. Pale with fright and with the teeth chattering 
in his head, Mr. MacSkimming returned the keys of the church to 
the beadle and made the best of his way home, resolved not to trust 
himself again alone after dark in that strange and gloomy building. 
He told no one of his untoward experience, nor did he ever get any 
further light on the strange apparition; which, however, was only 
the beadle's cat, which had found comfortable quarters for her kittens 
in the corner of one of the pews, and had been disturbed by the 
schoolmaster's dog which had followed him unobserved into the 
•church, and rushed out afterwards when scared by pussy's last 
unmelodious cry. 

Mr. MacSkimming's further elocutionary exercises were conducted 
in his empty schoolroom. The presentation reached him in due 
course, and the processes of call and ordination followed thereupon. 
Mr. MacSkimming expected a large audience of his old acquaintances 
to be present on the occasion of his preaching his first sermon. This 
he prepared with great care by selecting striking passages from four 
different printed discourses and piecing them together. The result 
was certainly a remarkable example of ingenuity ; for the text was, 
" I speak as a fool," and the three heads under it were, The voice 
crying in the wilderness, The sin of Sabbath-breaking, and The barren 
fig-tree. Thereafter Mr. MacSkimming subsided into a placid round, 
drew his stipend, lived in comfort, and spoke empty sermons to empty 
walls. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Black Pool Again. 

James Shorrock was by far the ablest man of his family who had 
appeared in the couple of centuries during which their fortunes had 
been linked with those of the Huntleys of Craigrowan. He was 
indeed much more the living representative in talent, success and 
influence of Sir Archibald Huntley than was Sir Ronald, the lineal 
descendant of the " great laird." Then his free and jovial disposition 
gave him a personal popularity which had never been won by any 
of the Huntleys, who, when not of a fierce temper, had always shown 
themselves a cold and proud race. Mr. Shorrock's remarkable success 
in business had not in the least degree abated his devotion to the 
house of Craigrowan, but had rather tended to make it more pro- 
nounced and deep. That instinctive hereditary cleaving to ancestral 
bonds and attachments which constitutes the spirit of clanship, and, 
in a wider field, of patriotism, existed in his bosom with peculiar 
force. This feeling it was that formed the nobler element in the 
loyalty of the Highland chiefs and people to the standard of the 
unfortunate Prince Charlie ; but even among the Lowland Scotch, 
the men who were so deeply imbued with the Covenanter spirit, and 
sustained with such astonishing firmness the Presbyterian cause ; even 
among those the same feeling had ranged them for a time on the side of 
the faithless and falling Stuarts and brought down on them Crom- 
well's heavy hand. James Shorrock knew that it was the patronage 
and favour of the Huntleys which had conspired with their own 
energy and skill to give the Shorrocks the position to which they had 
attained. He felt bound to follow them in the line of their public 
policy, and to take their side and push forward their cause to the 

15 
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utmost of his power. While there was a Shorrock at Broadrigg and 
a Huntley at Craigrowan, it would have been treason in his view for 
the tenant not to be found in the train and service of his laird. 

But there was another and quite different strain in James- 
Sborrock's nature. His mother had belonged to a poor but pious 
household, and had married, in a worldly sense, into a higher station 
when she became the wife of Allan Shorrock, who had fallen very 
deeply in love with her both on account of her remarkable beauty and 
her singularly sweet disposition. James was her only child, and she 
had brought him up with the tenderest care, taking especial pains to- 
instruct him in the Scriptures and make him familiar with the 
Scottish version of the Psalms. Very strong impressions had been 
produced in his mind at an early age ; and when his mother died at 
the time he was fifteen, she expressed her confidence, in bidding him 
farewell, that she would welcome him again in the better land. 
After his mother's death, James fell more entirely under his father's- 
influence, and was trained in those ways of practical energy and 
prudence in which he came so remarkably to excel. 

The impressions of his early years could not, however, be effaced, and 
they often interfered to disturb his satisfaction in his worldly success*, 
especially when they were quickened into fresh life by something from 
without. Dr. McClamroch's ministry indeed never touched him in 
the least, and for years his religious feelings had lain utterly dormant ; 
but since Mr. Clyne and Mr. Adair had begun their labours in the neigh- 
bourhood, he had been repeatedly visited with paroxysms of inward 
distress. The effect of this had been to make him set his face against 
those preachers and their work. For the Adairs indeed, he felt a deep- 
seated respect, partly on account of their peculiar position as a family 
of hereditary proprietors, of quite as ancient a date as the Huntleys 
themselves, but chiefly from the impression the character of Philip 
Adair had made on the whole country side by its singular purity and 
elevation. But Mr. Clyne had always been regarded by James Shorrock 
with strangely mingled feelings. His conscience told him that Mr. Clyne 
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was truly a man of God, and that what he preached with such thrilling 

power was the very truth from heaven ; yet he could not endure such 

a faithful witness to be near him. He became in spirit one of the 

band of cruel persecutors, yet not of the stamp of men like old Sheriff 

Huntley, or the dissolute king he served, who used the sword and 

gallows merely from lust of power and greed for gain. Nor did he 

resemble those fanatical bigots who could shed blood like water, 

without mercy or remorse, for the sake of the dogmas in which they 

believed. James Shorrock, on the contrary, would have put down 

with strong hand the very men he knew to be in the right; the 

men to whom his secret soul paid the homage of deepest reverence; 

the men on whose side he inwardly desired to be found, in spite of the 

bonds that held him back, and which he had not the courage to break ; 

the men to whom he would have appealed for their compassion and 

their prayers in the most solemn crisis of his life. 

Under the impulse of that mingled dread and dislike of Mr. Clyne, 

Mr. Shorrock had succeeded in depriving him and his congregation 

of a sheltering roof ; but the immediate result in Mr. Clyne's serious 

illness had struck his heart with a strange sense of guilty horror. At 

the time he heard of it he was obliged to leave his home at Broadrigg 

on some matters of important business which would take him to two 

or three different parts of the country. No one who met him could 

have known what was passing in his mind, for he managed his affairs 

with his wonted judgment and decision. When left alone, however, 

his thoughts constantly recurred to the painful theme, and all attempts 

to divert them into other channels proved in vain. After completing 

all the business he had in hand, Mr. Shorrock set out on horseback 

for his home. He had a long way to ride, and it was far on in the 

long summer evening when he found himself approaching the town 

of Kirkrowan by way of Westwood and Castle Deerwell. In a little 

while he saw the barn on the Deerwell home farm rising dark and 

black on one side of the road ; while on the other side, but somewhat 

further off, could be discerned the outlines of Deerwell Church and 

15* 
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the manse beside it, the windows of which showed no light to mark 
the presence of any dweller within its walls. These buildings spoke 
to Mr. Shorrock's soul in their silent significance. From that house 
of worship the minister and people had gone forth at the call of duty. 
That comfortable home had been forsaken by one who abandoned 
with it his security of livelihood because he would not prove untrue 
to the sacred cause he had pledged himself to support. And there 
stood the poor accommodation for which they had made request in 
their straits, and which had been refused them at his instance. The 
buildings seemed gloomy shapes frowning at him out of the deepening 
night. His horse soon bore him past to the point where the road he 
had been pursuing joined the principal highway passing through 
Kirkrowan. As he turned his horse's head towards the upper end of 
the little town, he could see across the Cranley river the churchyard 
of Mosslea stretching down to the waterside, and the scene of the 
funeral of Mr. Spiers rushed back on his memory, especially the part 
that Mr. Clyne had taken in it. He felt very much disturbed in 
mini, and filled with vague apprehensions of coming evil as he passed 
the well lit-up windows of the Eowantree Inn into the darker region 
beyond. About a mile before him stood Bankton Mill, and just 
beyond that the Black Pool ; and the recollection of the spectral figure, 
as it seemed, that he had seen there lately, came over him with an 
undefinable terror. To get away from the evil-omened place as soon 
as possible, he gave his horse a sharp cut with his riding whip. At 
the sting of pain, the high-spirited creature started off at full gallop 
up the road ; and, as if sharing in its master's fright, it went faster 
and faster till at last it leaped over the low wall bounding the high- 
way and made straight for the cliffs at the side of the Black Pool. 
Mr. Shorrock saw the peril he was in and pulled hard to stop the 
fear-possessed animal or divert its course from the dangerous heights. 
The horse, however, bolted onward till he reached the edge of the 
cliff, when suddenly he stopped and sent Mr. Shorrock flying over 
his head into the deepest part of the pool. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A Rescue. 

When Walter Adair came back to Kirkrowan to take charge of the 
congregation of Mr. Clyne, the Somervilles would very much have 
liked him to take up his abode at Bankton Mill ; but Walter Adair 
declined the offer of their kind hospitality, and preferred securing 
lodgings for himself in the little town. He promised at the same 
time to come up and see them in the evenings whenever he could, 
and on the day of Mr. Shorrock's homeward return, Walter was at 
the mill till a late hour. After he bade the family good night, 
instead of going home, he wandered into the field beside the Black 
Pool, where he had preached on the previous Sunday. The night 
was warm and pleasant, and between the slowly departing twilight, 
and the many twinkling stars, there was light enough to enable one 
to move easily about. The hollow in which stood the pool looked 
much larger by night than it did by day. The cliffs on the further 
side appeared to form a dark and lofty perpendicular wall, from the 
foot of which the pool spread out in a broad, calm, faintly resplendent 
surface, mirroring the stars above. The water running over the 
weir gave out a soft, slumberous sound, and there was a slight 
rustling among the branches of the rowantrees that lined the tops of 
the nearer cliffs, and the birch trees along the course of the mill-lade. 
On entering the field, Walter perceived a figure at the water's edge. 
This was none other than Jock, who was once more engaged in his 
task of arranging his fishing tackle for the night. 

" How do you come to be out so late ?" inquired Walter Adair. 
" Are you not afraid of Harrower's ghost ? " 

" No more than you are, Mr. Adair. I have been out very late 
many and many a night, but I have never seen it yet." 
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" Nor heard it, I suppose ? " 

" I have heard very queer sounds at times that might be taken for 
the wailing of a ghost." 

" And has that not frightened you ? " 

" I was rather scared once or twice, but I found out where some of 
the noises came from. You see, when we go to sleep, other creatures 
begin to stir. Our night is their day. I like to wait for them and 
watch them. If you hide yourself and keep perfectly still, you can 
see a great deal if you know how to look for it. The owl comes 
along, so quiet and strange-looking. Then there's the nightjar and 
other birds, and the things that swim in the water or run over the 
grass. I have been sorry to leave off watching them at their food 
and their sport, and go away to bed. This field and pool have been 
so pleasant to me that I do not think I should be afraid of Borrower's 
ghost if he were really to come." 

At this moment a sound of swiftly clattering hoofs was heard, 
breaking rudely on the quietness of the hour. In a second or two 
a horse, rushing at mad speed, was seen making for the top of the 
opposite cliffs. The creature stopped suddenly short, and his rider 
was thrown over his head right into the pool. It was all the work 
of a moment. Jock and Mr. Adair stood spellbound for an instant, 
then Jock called out, 

" He'll be drowned if we don't get at him at once. We must run 
across on the weir." 

Jock suited the action to the word and set off as fast as he could, 
crossing by the weir while the water ran over his shoes as high up as 
above his ankles. Walter Adair followed ; and on the other side they 
found some slender footing on loose stones and pieces of rock lying 
about the foot of the cliffs. It seemed almost a hopeless enterprise 
with so little light, and at a spot where the water was so deep. Jock, 
however, plunged his arm in at what seemed to him to be the exact 
spot, as well as he could judge, where the unknown man had 
disappeared, and, by extraordinary good fortune, he felt a limb, of 
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-which he took a firm grasp, and with Mr. Adair's assistance 
succeeded in pulling the unconscious form out of the water and 
carrying it with considerable difficulty across the weir to the garden 
gate. 

Here they met the miller and Jeannie Somerville, who had heard 
ithe noise of the runaway horse and come out to learn what was the 
matter. On entering the house again, they could see the features 
•distinctly by the lights that were still burning in the room, and 
recognised that it was James Shorrock. As he was quite uncon- 
scious, the miller and Walter Adair stripped him of his drenched 
•clothes, put him into a warm bed, and began to use such restoratives 
as they had at command, while Jock volunteered to go at once to 
inform the doctor, and then to make his way to Broadrigg to let 
Mr. Shorrock's family know what had happened. The horse, mean- 
while, had completed the journey already, and great was the conster- 
nation at Broadrigg when he appeared without his master. After a 
brief consultation, the grieve, or farm manager, took the gig to 
-drive down towards Kirkrowan for the purpose of ascertaining, if he 
•could, what had befallen him. When he had nearly reached the 
Black Pool, he met Jock, who told him of the accident, and returned 
with him to the mill. Mr. Shorrock had in the meantime regained 
his consciousness. His first words were, " Where ami?" 

" In Bankton Mill," replied Walter Adair. *' You were thrown 
into the Black Pool by your horse, and we pulled you out." 

Mr. Shorrock seemed too dazed at first to be able to comprehend 
how matters stood ; but when he did, he put out his hand and shook 
that of Walter Adair without saying a word, but with a strangely 
•expressive look on his face. 

When the doctor arrived, he examined Mr. Shorrock carefully, but 
found that no bones were broken. The Somervilles wished him to 
.stay for the night under their roof, but Mr. Shorrock said that, as the 
grieve was there with his gig, he would rather go home. The doctor 
was of opinion that he might do so safely ; and he therefore put on his 
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clothes again, which had been thoroughly dried before a great rousing 
fire in the kitchen, and took his seat in the conveyance with some 
wraps round him, and was driven gently home by the grieve, arriving 
at Broadrigg about an hour after midnight. 



CHAPTER X 
A Troubled Mietd. 



Next day Walter Adair, after calling as usual to inquire for Mr* 
Clyne, walked on to Broadrigg to ascertain how it fared with Mr. 
Bhorrock. He met the doctor coming out of the house and wearing 
a very grave face. 

" Mr. Hhorrock," he said, " is in a fever. Of what kind it may bo 
I cannot yet say, but he is delirious at present. He talks very 
strangely, and I think he must have bad something on his mind 
which has brought on his illness. You may go in, if you like, but 
he will not know you, and it would be better not to attempt to speak 
to him. Good-bye." 

As the doctor had given him leave to see the patient, Mr. Adair 
sent in his name, and was shown into the room. He found Mr. 
Shorrock lying in his bed, with one or two members of his family 
watching around. 

He was evidently in a very high fever, and his mind was wander- 
ing, as was shown by incoherent snatches of talk, sometimes 
mumbled or lost in his throat, and at other times spoken out loud 
and sharp. 

After a word or two of sympathy to the alarmed and sorrowing 
friends gathered round the sick bed, Walter Adair seated himself on 

chair and gazed at the suffering man. He felt strongly interested 
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in him, as he had helped to save him from drowning on the previous 
night, and he was also strangely curious to make out, if he could r 
what it was that was passing in Mr. Shorrock's mind. He listened 
very attentively to his broken sentences and cries, and at last thought 
he had gained the clue to his wanderings. He talked of Norman 
Adair, but in some singular way appeared to confound him with 
Oliver Clyne, whilst he also named other actors in the tragic scenes 
of bygone days. 

" There he is," he said, " mounting the gallows. He fixes his eyes- 
on me. Why do you look at me as if I did it all ? Huntley is here. 
He took me with him to Blackshiel to get hold of you and put the 
rope round your neck. They are fastening the rope now, and he 
looks at me again. It is Oliver Clyne. 'You have done me ta 
death,' he says. Ah, would I could deny it ! Ah, what would I not 
give to say it was not my doing ! * Strike up the drums,' shouts old 
Huntley. * Drown his words ! ' But I can hear them through all the 
drums. 4 We shall meet at the judgment seat ! ' The judgment seat I 
Ah, me, the judgment seat ! " 

After this came a long pause, then the raving recommenced. 

" Harrower did it at Blackshiel. Harrower stood by Huntley in 
the Grassmarket. Harrower has thrown me down into the pool, 
down, down, down, through the black, cold waters of the pooU 
Norman, holy Norman. Kind, good Norman, stretch out your 
hand, save me, though I brought you to your death. Yes, Oliver 
Clyne, man of God, your kind hand must pull me out. Mother, dear 
mother, kind face, loving eyes. Dear mother, have you waited 
so long for me ? I am coming at last — coming now at last." 

Another lull, and then he broke out — 

" The trumpet — the trumpet sounds. The sound fills the heavens r 
how it peals, how it pierces, how it calls all, all to come. There they 
are, thronging on every hand, all risen from their graves. Norman, 
Oliver, mother, take me by the hand ; let me be with you now." 

After this the patient sank into a sort of troubled, uneasy sleep, 
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under the influence of the medicine the doctor had administered. 
He remained for a week in a very critical condition ; but one day 
the doctor, meeting Walter again as he was on his way to Broadrigg, 
said to him, " The fever, I think, has left him at last. He has been 
•enjoying a very calm and quiet sleep." Walter was very glad indeed 
to hear the good news. When he reached Broadrigg, Mr. Shorrock 
was still asleep, but wakened shortly afterwards. As he opened his 
^yes, he saw Walter before him. 

He looked fixedly at him for a moment and then asked, in a clear 
and quiet, but feeble voice — 

" Am I in heaven ? " 

" Not yet," replied Walter. 

" When I saw you, I thought I must be there. I thought I must 
have died." 

" You are alive still," said Walter, speaking very kindly and gently ; 
" but we thought we should have lost you. Mr. Clyne desires to be 
very kindly remembered to you." 

" Mr. Olyne ? But he has gone to heaven already, has he not ? " 

" No. He has been very ill, but he is better now. He sends you 
his best wishes." 

Mr. Shorrock's eyes filled with tears. 

" Oh, I am so glad to learn he has not died. How kind of him to 
think of me — of me, his enemy. But I will be his friend, if I am 
spared a little longer— his fiiend I will be while life shall last." 

Walter Adair was afraid the conversation might prove too trying 
for Mr. Shorrock in his weak condition. He therefore brought it 
to a close by offering a brief word of thanksgiving and prayer. 

When he told Mr. Clyne of the interview, the heart of that good 
man was very deeply moved. 

" What a recompense," he said, " do I now enjoy for my sickness 
and suffering. It is good news indeed to hear of the change that has 
taken place in James Shorrock ; a change, I believe, in his very soul. 
If this sickness had been unto death, I should not have grieved at it, 
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seeing how it has turned to the glory of God. But I hope we shall 
both be spared to see more days, to enjoy the friendship which has 
been so strangely begun." . 

Mr. Clyne's mind was greatly taken up with thoughts arising out 
of the incidents related to him by Walter Adair ; and when he saw 
him next, he said— 

"Mr. Shorrobk's awaking out of sleep and thinking he was in 
heaven had something so pleasant about it to me that I have put my 
feelings into a few lines founded on the words, ' When I awake I am 
still with Thee.' 

" WITH THEE. 

" Fresh sunbeams herald in the newborn day, 
And chase oblivious clouds of sleep away ; 
Sweet thought that fills me ere the shadows flee, 
When I awake, Lord, I am still with Thee. 



a 



With Thee beside me slumber sealed mine eyes, 
Thy smile of welcome gladdens me to rise, 
Even while I slept my heart yearned longingly, 
Till I awoke and found myself with Thee. 

" Through sternest toil and thronging shapes of fear, 
Thy hand shall lead me and Thy love shall cheer, 
Till day is done and night comes peacefully 
To bid me sleep again and wake with Thee. 

" When life's long changeful day is near an end, 
And I must part from kinsman, home, and friend, 
In last farewells this hope shall comfort me, 
That still, my Jesus, I shall rest with Thee. 

" Thy constant eyes shall watch my narrow bed, 
Thy voice shall rouse the unforgotten dead, • 
From the cold couch of breathless sleep set free, 
To wakeful years of endless bliss with Thee." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A Pleasant Visit. 

Among others who showed their sympathy with Mr. Clyne in his- 
illness was Miss Lilian Huntley. She sent hothouse fruit and other 
delicacies for his use from Craigrowan, and called once or twice to 
inquire how he was. Sir Eonald was aware of his daughter's kind 
feelings towards Mr. Clyne, but he never said a word to her about it. 
He was fond of his daughter, and would have been very unwilling to 
give her any pain. Then, again, he recognised that she was heir to 
the property, and as such he regarded it as due to her position 
not to interfere needlessly with her plans and wishes. In addition to 
this, Sir Ronald felt that it was rather an advantage that Lilian 
should interest herself in local matters, and thus win a popularity 
for the great house of Craigrowan which he himself had rather failed 
to secure. As Mr. Clyne had made no application to himself, and as 
the parish of Deer well was not on his estate, he thought it unnecessary 
for him to have anything to do with Mr. Clyne or his affairs. One 
day when Miss Huntley called at Mr. Noble's she was informed that 
Mr. Clyne was able to leave his bedroom, and was sitting in his study.. 
If she pleased to walk in for a minute or two he would consider it a 
great kindness. 
" Most certainly," said the lady, " I shall be most happy." 
When Lilian was shown into the room, she shook hands very 
warmly with Mr. Clyne. 

'* I have never had the pleasure of speaking to you before," she 
said ; " but I do not feel the least as if we were strangers to each 
other since the day I first saw you at the funeral of Mr. Spiers. I 
wish to tell you, also, that I wrote to Lord Deerwell as soon as I 
heard Mr. Wylie had refused you the use of the barn on the Castle= 
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Deerwell estate. I am rather surprised that no answer has come yet, 
but as he was travelling on the Continent my letter may not have 

reached him." 

" I am very much obliged, indeed, for your kind interest," said 

Mr. Clyne. 

" Oh, not at all. You have sacrificed a great deal, and it is very 
little I can do to help you. I only told Lord Deerwell how matters 
stood, but I feel pretty sure he will let you have the use of the 
building. I am afraid he does not sympathise much with your 
movement. He has been brought up in such a different world. 
That is unfortunately the case with most of the gentry. It is only 
since I came here and have made one or two friends that I have 
oome to understand a little about it. But Lord Deerwell is a man 
of a generous and honourable spirit, and I cannot think he would 
act harshly in any way to those who suffer for conscience sake. But 
you are not going to be content with a barn, Mr. Clyne ? What 
about getting a new church ? " 

" The first step would be to secure a site." 

" Ah, yes, I see ; and if Lord Deerwell answers favourably about 
the barn, it may encourage you to ask him for a site on his land. 
That field at Bankton Mill which Mrs. Gilbert has let you have 
would not do for a church. It is out of the parish, that's one thing 
against it ; but a much more serious point is that you couldn't put a 
place for public worship down in a hollow like that." 

At this moment the door of the study was opened very softly, and 
the face of a girl was seen peeping in. 

" Come in, Mary," said Mr. Clyne. 

Very shily the owner of the face advanced into the room, with two 
posies in her hand, one made up of wild autumn flowers, very 
artistically arranged, and the other of garden flowers of choice kinds 
and colours. 

" There was no one in to bring these to you, so I just peeped in to 
see if mother was here." 
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By this time Mary's little brother Willie had ventured in also, and 
stood with a small packet in his hand made up neatly in paper. 

"We went to the pool," explained Mary, "because Willie wanted to 
catch a fish for Mr. Clyne. I made him a hook out of a pin, but he 
couldn't catch anything. Then I gathered some flowers to make a 
posy to bring here, and the old lady with the grey curls, she came out 
of the mill and spoke to us very kind ; and when I said the flowers 
were for Mr. Clyne, she said she would arrange them herself, and she 
has made them look so nice. And then she went into the garden for 
more flowers, and told me to give these hosannas to Mr. Clyne." 

" Hosannas ? Carnations you mean." 

" Yes. I knew it was like something about children in the Bible." 

" And she gave me twopence," put in little Willie, " and I bought 
two cakes of gingerbread, and we ate one, Mary and me, and here's, 
the other I've brought for Mr. Clyne." 

The conversation was cut short at this point by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Noble, who was quite distressed, on coming back to the 
house which she had left for a few minutes, to hear her children's, 
voices in Mr. Clyne's room, and hurried in to remove the little 
intruders. 

" It's all right," said Mr. Clyne. " I am glad to see their little 
faces. Here's something for you, Willie," he added, holding out 
some grapes, which the child took in a very shamefaced sort of 
way, as if he felt that his little freewill offering of gingerbread might 
be misunderstood. Mary also was presented with a few, and then 
their mother took them out of the room. 

" What a sweet little woman she looks," remarked Miss Huntley 
when Mrs. Noble had disappeared. 

" Yes," said Mr. Clyne, " and she is a real noble-hearted creature." 
He then explained to Lilian how Mr. Noble had given up his position 
as parish schoolmaster at Mosslea for the same reasons as had moved 
himself to abandon his living at Deerwell. "It was a great deal to- 
do," continued Mr. Clyne, " and Mr. Noble is by nature a very timid 
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and anxious man ; but his wife is a truly good woman, and I do not 
doubt but that we shall see things go well with them." 

Lilian felt inwardly pleased that she had learned this about the 
Nobles, and formed a resolution to think of something on their behalf - 



CHAPTER XII. 
All Going Well. 



In a few days after he removed to his study, Mr. Clyne found himself 
able to go out. His first visit was paid to the grave of his friend, 
Mr. Spiers, beside whom he had expressed a wish to be laid when he 
expected a fatal termination of his attack. He sat in the warm 
sunshine on the very spot where, some months before, he had held 
his little talk with Mary and Willie Noble, and his mind went back to- 
all the solemn and touching recollections associated with the place. 
His feelings resembled those of the great apostle who had a desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which was far better, but who, for the 
sake of others, was willing to abide and continue with them all for 
their furtherance of joy and faith. " I wished to have gone home," 
he thought, "to have been set free from the burden and the toil. 
But I am thankful to be spared to do a little more before I render 
my account. Oh, that it might be more faithfully done, and accom- 
plish more for good, than the poor labours of my bygone years ! " 

The next fine day Mr. Clyne walked up as far as Bankton Mill,, 
where he was received with the most affectionate welcome. He said 
he wished to spend a little while in the field, and a seat was taken out 
for him and placed in a sunny and sheltered spot. Here he sat for 
some time enjoying the air and the bright sunshine and placid aspect 
of the scene. When at last he retraced his steps to the mill, he 
found a little table laid with some refreshments, and Jeannie 
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;Somerville and Mrs. Gilbert awaiting his return. Since Mrs. Gilbert 
had left the Bowantree Inn and got rid of its cares and worries, the 
better side of her nature had been more fully brought out ; and more 
especially since she had given the use of the field to Mr. Clyne, her 
heart had warmed to him more and more, and the spiritual influence 
of his character had told powerfully on her. 

" Sit down, Mr. Clyne," she said ; " we are glad, indeed, to welcome 
you back here. "We feared you had fallen a soldier in the good fight, 
but you are spared to do something more for your great Captain. 
My poor dear husband's sword is all I have had of him for this many 
a long, long year. You couldn't leave us a sword like that," added 
she, pointing to the weapon as it adorned the wall. "No, you fight 
with better weapons in a nobler warfare ; but we wish to keep you 
with us for a while before you receive the palm of victory." 

Among the many friends who came to inquire for Mr. Clyne was 
Mr. Logan, minister of Westwood. He was one of the Evangelicals 
who had not come out at the Disruption ; but he was not like some 
of them that turned rancorously against their former colleagues 
who had remained true to the cause which they had themselves 
betrayed. On the contrary, Mr. Logan cherished a profound regard 
for men like Mr. Clyne, and acknowledged to himself how much 
nobler their conduct had been than his own. He still felt himself 
unable to rise to the height of such a deed, especially on account 
of the views and temper of his wife, but he was glad that the good 
cause he had forsaken in outward act, though not in inward 
allegiance, had been vindicated so amply by his brethren in the 
Church. Mr. Logan's interview with Mr. Clyne was long and very 
friendly, though not without an element of painful feeling running 
through it all. At the close of their conversation Mr. Clyne 
happened to remark that they were about to celebrate on the 
following Sunday their first Communion in the open air. 

" You have no Communion vessels," observed Mr. Logan. 

"No," said Mr. Clyne, "we left them at Deerwell Church. I 
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don't know exactly how we shall manage ; but you know the grace 
and sweetness of the ordinance do not depend on things like these." 

" Quite true," returned Mr. Logan ; " but do accept a favour from 
the hands of your old friend. I shall take it as a great kindness to 
myself if you will let me mark in this way that the ties between us 
have not been broken. I shall send you down the Communion cups, 
and the plates and flagon from Westwood. No one will say a word 
against it. You can use them at your service and then send them up 
to me again. And I trust you will enjoy a very peaceful and blessed 
day." 

So saying, Mr. Logan left Mr. dyne's and returned to his home at 
Westwood Manse. 

While Mr. Clyne had thus been making slow progress towards 
recovery, Mr. Shorrock's strength had returned more quickly, and 
many kind messages passed between him and Mr. Clyne. As he 
improved day by day, Mr. Shorrock again betook himself to the 
pages of his long-neglected Bible ; and when he was lying quiet he 
was often heard repeating, in a low voice, verses from the Psalms he 
had learned from his mother when a child. These«words of Scripture 
were often on his tongue : — 

"Deliver me from blood guiltiness, God, thou God of my 
salvation," and, " Oh, spare me that I may recover strength before I 
go hence and be no more." 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

The Communion Service at Bankton Field. 

The Sunday when Mr. Clyne's communion service was to be held at 

Bankton Field was one of those sweet days in early autumn which 

are among the choicest of the year. The light from the sun filled the 

vast space below the heavens with a serene splendour and a genial 

16 
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warmth, while the soft Western breeze brought with it a sense of 
freshness and exhilaration. The air was singularly clear, and the 
faraway hills stood out in all the sharpness of their outline and 
variation in their surface, softened only by the lovely tinge of blue 
that distance lent. The nearer landscape was in the full flush of 
glorious colours ; the fields, as yet untouched by the sickle, spreading 
abroad their wealth of golden corn, moved into waves of shadow by 
the breeze ; and the woods, clothed in a rich foliage of green, shaded 
with richer hues, which did not yet show any sereness of decay. The 
rowan berries glowed like clusters of red coral beads, and the flowers 
both of the garden and the field had attained to the perfection of 
those deep warm tints which adorn the autumn of the year, and seem 
to gather up the full result of the long months of summer sunshine. 
As the people journeyed from many points to Bankton Field, the 
sweetness of the day seemed in unison with the deep and solemn 
gladness that filled their hearts. The occasion of their first 
dommunion was in itself a touching one ; and as it was known that 
Mr. Clyne would conduct that part of the service, they felt happy 
and thankful at the thought of hearing the words of salvation from 
his lips again. 

The field was quite filled with a hushed and attentive throng when 
Mr. Adair began the services for the day. After praise and prayer, 
he preached from the words, " For as often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till He come," dwelling 
especially on the believer's happy anticipation of his Saviour's speedy 
advent, as set forth in the closing words. It was noticed that Mr. 
€lyne, who sat on a chair near Mr. Adair, was much affected towards 
the end of the discourse. When it was concluded he stood up and 
began the Communion Service, during the earlier part of which he 
appeared very weak, while his voice was too low to be distinctly 
heard. In his concluding address, however, the fire within kindled 
as it used to do, and the feeble utterance rose to its former vigour. 
He took up the theme on which Mr. Adair had touched of the 
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Saviour's second coming, and of the joy and comfort that assurance 
brought to the hearts of His waiting people. The ardour of their 
desire to see Him, and their fond anticipation of His glorious advent, 
those congenial themes touched the lips of the thin and wasted 
preacher with a heavenly eloquence ; and the small and feeble frame 
seemed to strain and tremble under the force of the feelings that 
found utterance in* the swift rushing flow of burning impassioned 
words. 

Drawing towards a close, he threw his whole heart and soul into 
the«burst of aspiration expressed in the lines — 



<< 



A LITTLE WHILE. 



* ' A little while, with tides of dark and light, 
The moon shall fiU : 
Glad summer's glow be changed to shrouding white 
And winter" 8 chill. 

* ' A little while shaU tender, winsome flowers 
In beauty blow ; 
And ceaselessly, through shade and sunny hours 
Death's harvest grow. 

" A little while shall tranquil planets speed 
Round central flame ; 
New empires spring and pass, new names succeed 
And lapse from fame. 

4i A little while shall cold star-tapers burn 
Through Time's brief night; 
Then shall my soul's beloved one return 
"With day spring bright. 

4< How oft in golden dreams I see Him stand, 
I list His voice, 
As winning largess from His lifted hand 
The poor rejoice. 

■" But waking bears that vision dear away, 
Life's better part, 
And leaves me to this pale and empty day, 
This longing heart. 



Hi' 
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1 * I cannot see Thee, but I love Thee. Oh ! 
Thine eyes, that read 
The deepest secrets of the spirit, know 
'Tis love indeed. 

" A little while ; but, ah ! how long it seems, 
My Jesus, come, 
Surpass the rapture of my sweetest dreams, 
And take me home." 

The words flowed forth distinct and clear and throbbing with the 
utmost force of spiritual feeling, striking home with wondrous 
moving power to the hearts of all. Then for a moment it was 
stillness and silence as they gazed at the seraphic countenance of 
the speaker, looking up to heaven. The next moment they saw 
him fall to the ground. Mr. Adair put his arms round him to lift 
him up. The doctor, who was in the audience, rushed forward to 
lend his aid, and a most painful and anxious excitement filled the 
hearts of the people as they saw the frail form carefully raised and 
carried down from the slight eminence where the communion table 
stood. A way was opened through the crowd, and the unconscious 
frame was gently carried through the long line of faces on each side 
bent over it in alarm and grief. It was borne safely into the house 
at the mill, while the people waited with such an intensity of eager 
apprehension that eveiy moment seemed an age. Mr. Adair then 
came out of the house as far as the garden gate ; and, as hundreds- 
of eyes were fixed on him with inquiring gaze, he said, " He is gone. 
A bloodvessel burst, and he has left us." A deep sob prevented the 
strong man from uttering another word. That sob was the signal 
for an outburst of sobs, and tears, and exclamations of anguish from 
the whole assembly. All were bowed and broken down, while an 
agony of grief filled every heart. It seemed as if they could not 
leave the spot, for long they lingered on the scene as if there were 
still some hope of beholding their beloved minister again. At last,, 
with slow steps, they began to move away, carrying their sorrow with, 
them to their homes and filling the whole neighbourhood with grief. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Lord Deerwell's Return. 

On the Saturday preceding this eventful Sunday, Lilian Huntley 
received a letter from Lord Deerwell, which ran thus : — 

My dear Miss Huntley, — I am much concerned on my return to 
London to find your letter at my bankers'. It had been enclosed by 
them with one from Mr. Wylie of the same date, to an address on 
the Continent which I had given them, but, through the stupidity of 
the Russian post-office officials, the letter my bankers wrote was not 
delivered, and, after being kept for some time, it was returned to them 
with the two enclosures. You must have thought me very negligent, 
to say the least, not to acknowledge your letter sooner ; but I am 
sure you will excuse me when you learn the reason of the delay. 

I am very much obliged to you, my dear Miss Huntley, for taking 
the trouble to write me about the application from Mr. Clyne. Mr. 
Wylie's letter is so brief that I could not have gathered from it how 
the case really stood. I am writing him by this post to give the use 
of the barn at once to Mr. Clyne and his congregation. I hope, 
however, to be at Castle Deerwell in a day or two, and I shall look 
into the matter further. 

May I add, in conclusion, what a pleasure it will be to me to see 
you again ? 

On Saturday morning Mr. Wylie also heard from Lord Deerwell ; 
and, on learning his wishes, immediately went and informed Mr. 
Clyne that the barn would be at his service. As there was not time, 
however, to let the people know, the Communion service on the 
following day was held, as we have seen, at Bankton Field. On 
Monday Lord Deerwell arrived rather unexpectedly at Castle 
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Deerwell. He ordered dinner to be served as soon as possible, and 
then set out for Craigrowan, hoping that under the circumstances he 
might take the liberty of paying such a rather unceremonious visit. 
He was shown into the small drawing-room and informed that Sir 
Ronald was from home, but that Miss Huntley would see him* 
When Lilian came in, Lord Deerwell was struck with the very sad 
look on her face. He rose, and coming forward with an air of 
concern, said — 

" Miss Huntley, has anything happened that you-look so sorrowful ? 
I hope sincerely you have lost none of your friends." 

" We are all well, I am happy to say. I suppose you have not 
heard about Mr. Clyne ? " 

" No, I have heard nothing. I only arrived from London an hour 
ago." 

Lilian briefly recounted the story of Mr. Clyne's first illness, 
partial recovery and unexpected death. As she concluded her 
narrative, *her feelings completely overcame her, and she broke out 
into a burst of weeping and sobbing that shook her frame by its 
violence, while the tears showered down from her eyes. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, in a voice laden with heart anguish — " Oh, 
it is pitiful, pitiful ! Is that martyr story never to come to an end ? 
Is one man of God after another to lose his life because he stands 
true to the holy cause ? Are the great ones of the land still to steep 
their hands in guilt ? Oh, when will it end ? When at last come 
to an end ? " 

Lord Deerwell was so overwhelmed with pain and astonishment at 
this burst of emotion that he was quite unable to move or to speak. 
When his first bewilderment was over, he thought it best to move 
away softly to a little distance, so as to give Lilian time to recover 
herself, knowing well that she could never have wished him to be a 
witness of a scene like this. When she became a little more com- 
posed, Lord Deerwell approached her and said, in a subdued and 
very respectful tone — 
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" Miss Huntley, let me assure you of my profoundest sympathy 
with your grief. Let me say also how deeply I regret what has 
occurred. You will do me the justice to believe that the unfortunate 
step that was taken without my knowledge was one to which I 
would never have given my consent. May I add that in becoming 
acquainted with your feelings as I have done, I feel myself laid 
under the most sacred obligation to respect them, and to guard them 
from the slightest chance of injury. And now you will permit me to 
take my leave of you for the present, in the hope of seeing you soon 
again." 

" Do not go just yet," said Lilian. " I am sorry our first meeting 
has been a painful one. But I shall order tea to be brought in, aH 
you will excuse me for leaving you till it is ready. After that ^ e 
shall be able to have a little talk about what we have seen or done 
since you were here." 

Lord Deerwell was not sorry to accede to this invitation. While 
Lilian withdrew he took up a newspaper to read, but soon laid it 
across his knee, for his thoughts were too busy with what had 
occurred. It was nearly half an hour before Lilian came back, and 
by that time she had quite recovered her naturally graceful and 
somewhat dignified composure. During tea Lord Deerwell related 
some of his Continental experiences, and the conversation proved so 
congenial that it was continued for a couple of hours, during the 
course of which Lilian recurred to the late events at Kirkrowan, 
hinted at the need of a site for a new church, and also mentioned 
what the Nobles had done. 

The next day Lord Deerwell called at Mr. Wylie's office. 

" I cannot blame you," he said, " for carrying out your duties to 
the very letter ; and I feel it would be both unjust and ungenerous in 
me to accuse you for the unhappy turn that things have taken. But 
I should have been better pleased if you had assumed the respon^ 
sibility of granting what was asked. You might have known me 
better than to suppose that I would have used my rights as a 
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landlord to prevent people from worshipping freely according to the 
dictates of their own conscience." 

Mr. Wylie, while listening to Lord Deerwell's plain and fair state- 
ment, could not help feeling a pang of regret for the part he had 
played. He replied, however, in his cold, dry way — 

" I let them know on Saturday, the moment I had your letter, that 
they might have the barn." 

" That was right, but I should now wish to do more to mark my 
regret for the past. Will you, therefore, have the place fitted up with 
seats, and a platform for the minister to speak from. Make it as 
comfortable as possible ; and if it can be done before next Sunday I 
shall be the better pleased." 

" I will do my best, I assure you, Lord Deerwell," answered Mr. 
Wylie. 

After his lordship left, Mr. Wylie went over at once to Mr. 
Baxter, and gave him directions for fitting up the barn. " Put on 
every man you can," he said, " and let everything else stand. This 
must be done, come what will." 

So energetically was the work pushed on, that by the following 
Sunday the place was roughly, but comfortably, fitted up : and the 
congregation gathered there to hear the funeral sermon for Mr. 
Clyne. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Laid to Rest. 

The funeral itself had taken place on the preceding Friday at 
Mosslea churchyard, where the ground was opened next the grave of 
Mr. Spiers to receive the cold remains of his more gifted friend. 
The news of the death of Mr. Clyne had sent a thrill throughout 
Scotland, and many distinguished ministers and elders from 
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Edinburgh, Glasgow, and elsewhere, gathered to pay him their last 
tribute of respect. Dr. McClamroch, Mr. Logan, and other ministers 
of the Established Church were present among the company that 
assembled at Bankton Mill to follow the coffin to its resting-place. 
Sir Ronald Huntley sent his carriage and liveries to take part in the 
procession though he did not appear himself ; but it was regarded as 
a most remarkable testimony to the esteem in which the departed 
minister was held that both Lord Deerwell and Sir John Hawks- 
worth, of Brackenshaw, ranked themselves with the mourners at his 
grave. The number of farmers' conveyances from every parish in 
the countryside was so great that the line of them extended from 
Bankton Mill far up the Mosslea side of the Cranley Glen. When the 
ooffin reached the churchyard, it was difficult for those who followed 
it to find room within the ground, the whole of which, except a space 
round the grave, was already filled with a dense crowd. Mr. 
Swinton took his stand again at the foot of the grave as he had done 
at the funeral of Mr. Spiers ; but no incident more struck the 
assembled people than the appearance of Mr. Shorrock on the scene. 
It was the first time he had left his home since his accident and the 
dangerous illness that ensued. His face, instead of the old familiar 
jovial look, wore a very subdued and sorrowful expression, while his 
black whiskers brought out more strikingly its deadly pallor. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. Robert Buchanan, of Glasgow, 
who had been a college friend of Mr. Clyne's, and who had already 
taken a high place in the councils of the Church. The usual 
passages were read, setting forth man's frailty and his immortal hope. 
These were followed with a brief address and solemn prayer ; and 
then the coffined dust was committed to the keeping of the narrow 
house till the trumpet should sound and the dead again awake. 

Mr. Shorrock invited all the ministers and mourners from a 
distance to a dinner at the Rowantree Inn ; and a considerable 
number accepted the invitation. The Free Presbytery first held a 
meeting in the large parlour of the Inn, associating all the other 
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brethren who were present. It was first arranged to have a meeting- 
of the congregation to elect a successor to Mr. Clyne. A letter 
was then read from Lord Deerwell, stating that he had placed the- 
building on his home-farm at the service of the congregation, and 
adding that he would give a site, free of cost, for the erection of a 
new church on condition that the building plans met with his- 
approval. Mr. Swinton then informed the Presbytery that Mr. 
Spiers had left a provision in his will that, in the #vent of steps 
being taken to erect a Free church in one or other of the parishes of 
Mosslea, Deerwell, or Kirkrowan, the whole of his personal estate,, 
after certain specific legacies had been paid, should be devoted to 
the building of the church. The sum available, added Mr. Swinton, 
was about £5,000, which would be sufficient for the erection of a 
beautiful and commodious place of worship. The Presbytery, on, 
bearing these announcements, directed the clerk to enter on the 
records their most grateful appreciation of the kindness of Lord 
Deerwell and of the late Mr. Spiers, as well as a minute setting forth 
their affectionate regard for their departed brother Mr. Clyne. 

Mrs. Findlater, who now ruled at the Eowantree Inn, had provided 
a most excellent dinner for the numerous company ; and Mr.. 
Findlater, formerly Wallace the waiter, excelled himself in looking, 
after all the arrangements. It was a quiet and sober occasion, but 
feelings of sadness had given place to happier emotions, since there 
was so much that was bright and cheering both in the memory of 
Mr. Clyne and in the prospects of carrying on his work. Mr. 
Shorrock asked his guests to excuse him for leaving at an early hour,, 
as he was yet far from strong ; and the company dispersed shortly 
afterwards, a good many having to go some distance to their homes,, 
while not a few remained at the Rowantree for the night. 

On the following Sunday, the Rev. Robert Buchanan preached to 
che congregation assembled for the first time in Lord Deerwell's bain, 
taking for his subject the words, " And devout men carried Stephen 
to his burial and made great lamentation over him," from which he 
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spoke of Mr. Clyne as the first martyr who had fallen in the cause 
of the Free Church of Scotland, the good old cause of spiritual 
independence and of Gospel truth. 

When the meeting of the congregation was held, they unanimously 
and most cordially elected Walter Adair, and, in due course, he wa& 
ordained over them as their minister. This was followed not long 
after by his marriage to Jeannie Somerville, the wise, loving, little 
thing who soon proved herself to be the very model and pattern of a 
good minister's wife. Jeannie was very much missed at Bankton Mill r 
and by no one more than by her aunt, Mrs. Gilbert. That good 
lady was pleased to find that some of the aristocracy were on the side 
to which she had inclined ; and not a little flattered at the thought 
that she had led in the path in which Lord Deerwell had followed. 

The appetite for doing kindnesses grew with what it fed upon ; 
and the splendid benefaction by Mr. Spiers for the erection of a 
church suggested to Mrs. Gilbert that she might again take the lead 
in the erection of a manse. The Eowantree Inn was sold to the 
Findlaters, and out of the purchase money of that property Mrs, 
Gilbert took a sum of £700, which she laid out in the building of a 
dwelling-house, to belong, during their lifetime, to her niece and her 
husband, and after that to become attached to the Free Church as a 
manse for the minister in all time to come. 

Mr. Shorrock formed a devoted attachment to Walter Adair, and 
was a frequent hearer at his services ; but his rooted feelings of feudal 
attachment would not permit of his severing his connection with the 
parish church at Kirkrowan, where he still remained an elder. 
" When the head of the house of Craigrowan leaves the old church,"" 
he said, " I will do so too ; and I may live to see that day yet. ,T 
This he said in reference to the well-known leaning of Miss Huntley 
towards Walter Adair. In the meantime, Mr. Shorrock turned over 
in his mind what he could do for the memory of Mr. Clyne, to whom 
he seemed to himself to owe so huge a debt. The plan on which he 
finally resolved was this. He procured a title to the ground round 
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about Guthrie's cairn, and had it enclosed With a wall built in 
superior style and with a railing and gate on the side facing the road. 
The space within was carefully laid out and planted with choice 
shrubs and flowers, a task for which Jock's services were engaged, to 
his great delight. Three monuments were then erected on the ground, 
one to good Guthrie in front of the cairn that marked his resting- 
place, and the others to Norman Adair and Oliver Clyne respectively, 
on the right hand and the left. It seemed particularly appropriate 
that the monument to Mr. Clyne should look down on the very field 
where he had preached and died ; and that the monument to 
Norman Adair should also stand so near the spot where his 
descendant had taken part in the same good work. The superstitious 
dread cf Harrower's ghost was never heard of again ; and only the 
memories of holy faith and love remained to consecrate and bless 
the spot. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Lord Deerwell Speaks to Sir Ronald. 

Lord Deerwell found his visits to Craigrowan so agreeable that he 
made them more and more frequent. Sir Ronald always made him 
welcome, as he found him a very pleasant companion. When out 
of doors he could ride as well as Sir Ronald himself, with all his 
cavalry training ; and though he was not quite so good a shot, yet 
he did fairly well with the gun, and could help to make a good bag. 
In the evenings he was excellent at games of skill — especially at 
chess — if these were wanted to while away the time ; but his conver- 
sation was so interesting from his wide knowledge of men, places, and 
affairs, that Sir Ronald preferred spending the hours in chat to the 
accompaniment of a few cigars. Lord Deerwell also enjoyed many 
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opportunities of seeing Lilian, with whom his conversation turned 
mainly on books, pictures, and incidents of travel. In listening to 
her, he found himself also gradually drawn to take a livelier and 
deeper interest in local persons and proceedings. Thus the early 
months of the winter sped pleasantly on, till Lord Deerwell found 
that it was requisite for him to pay a visit to his English estates. 
On the last evening which he spent at Craigrowan before leaving for 
the South, he was disappointed at not seeing Miss Huntley, who was 
confined to her room with a bad cold. As he and Sir Ronald were 
talking freely over their cigars, Lord Deerwellsaid — 

" I think, Sir Ronald, we might do something to make Kirkrowan 
the choicest little town in the whole of Scotland. We have a beautiful 
situation, facing the south, and with rich land and good farms. But 
there is such a lack about country places in Scotland as compared 
with England. We cannot make any spot here like our beautiful 
villages with their magnificent old churches, with the parsonage and 
the house of the squire and all the picturesque surroundings we have 
in the South. We must suit ourselves to the nature of the place and 
the people. I have tried to make a beginning by insisting on the 
new church they are going to build being according to my judgment 
of what a church ought to be. I don't want such ugly barns on my 
property as some of these old parish churches, nothing but four walls 
with holes in them for doors and windows. I gave them the ground 
on condition that I approved of the style of the church. They have 
plenty of money for it, and it is going to be a really handsome thing. 
Then I have noticed that two or three of the nicest little towns in 
.Scotland have been made by an academy — Dollar, for instance. 
Well, we have room for one here, and I have resolved to build one r 
I have been making inquiries and find that there is a Mr. Noble who 
has the reputation of being a first-rate teacher. I shall put him into- 
it, and I feel pretty sure it will answer. It will pay us in the long 
run, for it will bring a good class of people about, who will build 
good houses; and then I feel that as we draw so much from the land r 
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we ought to do something for the people who live on it. This house 
of yours, Sir Roland, is the finest in Scotland. I don't know if the 
Queen has anything nearly as good. People come from far and near 
to see it. Well, that of itself is an attraction ; and as we are the 
only two large proprietors in the neighbourhood, I think it would 
be worth our while to work together to make Kirkrowan a local 
•centre of life and influence." 

Sir Ronald was not quite able to grasp all that Lord Deerwell put 
before him. He only said in reply — 

" I shall be very glad to help as well as I can in anything you 
propose to do." 

A long pause ensued, and then Lord Deerwell resumed — 

" Sir Ronald, I am leaving to-morrow, as you know, and I am not 
■quite sure when I shall be back. You have always been very kind to 
me whenever I have come over here, and that leads me to hope that 
you will listen favourably to what I am going to say. I have never 
seen any lady to whom I have been drawn so strongly as to your 
daughter, Sir Ronald ; and I am inclined to think that she feels 
kindly towards me as an acquaintance and a friend. I venture to 
hope, however, that we may draw yet closer to each other. I cannot 
tell, of course, whether that would prove to be to her mind or not. 
But I have thought it right to mention my wishes first to you. If I 
have your goodwill, I shall endeavour to find out whether her 
affections may be won by myself. If I prove fortunate in this, it 
it will be the greatest happiness of my life. If not, I shall have to 
submit to it if I can, though I fear it will prove very hard indeed." 

Sir Ronald listened intently to Lord Deerwell as he went on, and 
•then said in reply — 

" I assure you, Lord Deerwell, there is no man I should feel more 
proud to have as a son-in-law than yourself. If Lilian accepts you, I 
shall be as glad of it as can be. There is only one thing about it which 
I feel. If she marries you, the name of Craigrowan will drop out of 
*view, and I cannot bear to think of that. Of course it is just possible 
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that an heir might yet turn up. But that is not at all likely, as I 
have no thought of marrying again." 

" That difficulty," said Lord Deerwell, " can be easily removed. I 
have only to ask a favour to get it from our political chiefs. My 
estates are too large for any of them to say me nay. Well, we could 
procure for your daughter a peerage in her own right as Lady 
■Craigrowan ; and the title would descend in the family line. Would 
that satisfy you ? " 

" Nothing could be better," answered Sir Ronald. 

" Well, we shall say no more about it just now ; and give my very 
kind regards, Sir Ronald, if you please, to Miss Lilian, and tell her I 
was sorry not to see her when I came to say good-bye, but that I hope 
to see her quite well again when I come back to Castle Deerwell." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A Splendid Summer Evening. 

Lord Deerwell's visit to the South extended to two or three 
months, during which time hardly any changes took place at Kirk- 
rowan. Mr. Wylie attained to the position of Procurator Fiscal, 
which he had coveted ; and took advantage of the occasion to remove 
to Brackenshaw. By so doing, he left behind him some lucrative 
branches of his business, which loss he very much grudged ; but 
he had become aware that he was regarded as the person who 
was more particularly to blame for the death of Mr. Clyne. Mr. 
Shorrock was forgiven his part in the transaction on account of the 
suffering he had endured and the penitence he had shown ; and Lord 
Deerwell's subsequent generosity had thrown into stronger relief the 
cold-blooded severity of Mr. Wylie's previous refusal. Hard and 
selfish as was his nature, Mr. Wylie could not help feeling the force 
of the popular condemnation, and was not sorry to take the oppor- 
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tunity of removing to some distance even at the cost of some 
pecuniary loss. 

When Lord Deerwell returned to his Scottish seat, he resumed his 
visits to Craigrowan, all scruples on the score of their frequency being 
removed by his knowledge of Sir Ronald's sentiments towards himself 
and the cordial welcome he unfailingly received. He could see that 
Sir Ronald had never breathed a hint to his daughter on the delicate 
subject of the confidential conversation which had passed between 
them, and he was most careful on his part not to intrude on Lilian's 
time or engagements when he was at Craigrowan. Lilian always 
treated him as a friend, with whose company and conversation she 
was greatly pleased. She was of a very sincere and unaffected type 
of character, without the remotest trace of coquetry or assumed 
coyness in her manner. Lord Deerwell greatly enjoyed the time he 
spent with her, and was flattered at the very genuine interest she 
took in his anecdotes and remarks on the many subjects — artistic, 
literary, and political — with which he had become more or less 
conversant in his highly cultured and socially active career. In 
the freedom of intercourse thus established between them, they 
enjoyed the best of opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
character and disposition of each other. Lord Deerwell hoped that 
his warmer feelings towards Lilian had been recognised by her, but 
she gave no sign that she regarded him as anything more than a 
very agreeable and welcome friend. 

One evening in the early part of May, while they were walking 
in the flower-garden that lay at the back of the great mansion, Lilian 
suggested that as the air was so sweet and balmy they might extend 
their walk as far as Old Huntley's Tower. They accordingly took 
the road that led to the ancient cradle of the great house of 
Craigrowan, and which ran along the foot of the sweep of hill that 
enclosed the grounds. This road was very little used, but it was 
always kept in the best repair, and it was bordered all the way by 
a thick growth of ornamental trees — such as the lilac, pink hawthorn. 
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and copper beech. These grew up so luxuriantly as to shut out the 
view on either side, and at this time of year the air was filled with 
the most delicious fragrance from the masses of hawthorn blossom 
and the purple flowers of the lilac that waved with slight whispering 
sound in the soft evening breeze. As Lilian and her companion 
pursued their way they could see nothing for some distance but. 
the long line of foliage on either side and the blue sky above, to 
which the earth seemed to be sending up an offering of incense in 
the odour of her flowers. The road at last made a bend where it 
began to ascend the height, on the top of which stood Old Huntley'a 
Tower. On reaching this point, the two friends saw the ancient 
structure come suddenly into view as it crowned the slope ; one part 
completely invested with a thick growth of luxuriant ivy, while the 
rest of the walls showed grim, dark, and bare. Any gloomy impres- 
sion the ruin might have produced at other times was entirely 
removed by the rosy light of the western clouds, which shone 
through the openings in the old walls where doors and windows once 
had been, while the last rays of the lingering sun touched the lines* 
of the building on one side with gold. 

" How magnificent a ruin that old tower looks," observed Lord 
Deerwell, gazing at it in admiration ; " I have never seen anything: 
more romantic." 

" It owes a great deal," said Lilian, " to the light of this lovely* 
evening. I suppose it is so with everything we call romantic. Those 
old tales derive their charm from the genius of the poet and the 
writer of romance. The reality had little romance in it to the people 
who were then alive. When Byron says of the ruined castles on the. 
Rhine — 

' And thus they stand as stands a noble mind/ 

he was thinking of himself and not of those wild robber chiefs- 
There was not much of the noble mind in that rough crew." 
" Perhaps not," said Lord Deerwell, smiling ; " but we know the 

17 
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history of this tower of yours, and it is one of which you may be 
proud." 

" These walls tell the tale," returned Lilian, " of what the Huntleys 
were. Just look at them. How firmly built they are and strong. 
They look as if they could never yield, and that has been our family 
mark ; and I must confess I do feel it to be something to be one 
of such a sturdy and successful race. I could not bear the thought 
of this old tower ever being removed, and yet I am pleased that it 
stands here as a ruin." 

"You have a much more pleasant residence, as well as a much 
finer building, in your present mansion there below." 

" Yes, and it marks a happy progress in the times. This tower 
suited the days when battles like Chevy Chase went on perpetually 
between the English and the Scotch ; and, what was worse, when 
the common people suffered grievously from the heavy hand of the 
feudal lords. Now the two countries are at peace, and the gentry 
are more the friends of the people, though not so much as they 
might be. We live in better times than those of old, but there are 
better days yet to come." 

By this time they had mounted up the slope and reached the old 
ruin. The place was kept in the most perfect order, some parts 
being laid with gravel where not a weed was allowed to show itself ; 
and other parts covered with a velvet-like carpet of the greenest 

grass. 

" My father is very proud of this old place," said Lilian. " Here 
is a rustic seat. Shall we sic down for a little ? " 

From the spot where the seat had been placed, the view extended 
up the glen to the hilly region beyond. The friends sat side by side 
and looked over the picturesque and varied landscape sinking slowly 
into indistinctness as the light faded from the sky. 

" There is Guthrie's Cairn before us," said Lilian, at last breaking 
the long silence, during which they had been feasting their spirits 
with the lovely evening. ** Do you remember our visit to the spot 
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when we came out of the carriage to look at the new sown 
flowers ?" 

" I do," said Lord Deerwell. He remembered it very well indeed, 
for it was on that occasion that the expressive beauty of Lilian's face 
and the depth of feeling in her spirit had laid him consciously under 
that sweet and powerful spell, the charm of which had since then 
only grown more deep and strong. 

" You must pay a pilgrimage to it again," continued Lilian. " Mr. 
Shorrock has had it beautifully laid out, and erected monuments to 
the memory of Guthrie, Norman Adair, and Oliver Clyne. There is 
a significance in the deed. The Shorrocks of old, you know, were on 
the persecuting side, and this one had something of that spirit. But 
the change in him may be an omen of a healing of the breach of 
centuries between the great families and the common people. We 
have gone wrong because we have known so little of those below us. 
It is now eighteen months since I came here, but to me it looks 
quite an age. I have learned to understand something of the beliefs 
and feelings of the best of those who live about us, and I feel that 
there is much yet to learn. I cannot imagine anything happier in a 
position like ours than to win the confidence and love of our humbler 
neighbours, who are always ready to respond to any sympathy on our 
part and disposed to follow our lead. I am quite sure that is what 
you wish as proprietor of your great estates." 

Lord Deerwell drew a little nearer to Lilian and spoke in a lower 
but more earnest voice, as he said — 

" Yes, that is what I wish. But if you could help me I should 
succeed so much better than I could ever hope to do without your aid." 

Lilian looked straight in his face with a puzzled look. It was still 
light enough for him to see it. 

" I don't quite understand you," she said in her clear and steady 
Toice. 

Lord Deerwell took her hand, and spoke with a passionate tremor 

in his voice — 

17* 
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" If you could only consent to link your life with mine, it would 
be a happiness for which I could find no words." 

Lilian remained silent for a moment ; she then replied — 

" I understand you now. But you must not ask me to give you 
any answer — not yet, at least. Do not mistake me. It is a very 
great thing for a man to make an offer of his love as you have done 
to me. I appreciate its worth, but life is yet quite new to me. It 
seems so full that if I were to live a thousand years I think I should 
still have much to learn. I cannot, therefore, make up my mind at 
once to take an irrevocable step, however sweet that seems to be." 

" You do not mean No, I think," exclaimed Lord Deerwell eagerly. 
" It is not No, if it is not Yes ? " 

" It is not No," returned Lilian. " Let us continue to be friends 
as we have been. You have been the only man whom I have had as 
friend, and I could wish no better — I might almost say no other. 
As to what may come, let us leave it to time. This I may say, that 
if I should accept your love, and in return give you mine, it will not 
be a thing lightly given or without deep thought ; and, perhaps, that 
will not make you value it the less." 

" No," responded Lord Deerwell fervently. " No, but inexpressibly 
more. Thank you — thank you for your kind words. Just let me 
say — you will excuse me, for I cannot help it — let me assure you 
that my love to you is the very passion of my heart and soul ; a 
feeling that fills my whole life and being ; a love so deep that no 
soul could love you more ; so true that it desires your happiness 
above all things else ; so constant that nothing that can ever come 
to pass can work on it the shadow of a change." Lord DeerwelPs 
voice thrilled and trembled with the intensity of feeling with which 
he spoke. Lilian felt deeply touched by the earnestness of this 
confession of his love. She sat silent for a little, and then replied 
in a low and tender voice — 

" Thanks for your love. I believe it to be as sincere and deep as 
you have said. Let us speak no more of it to-night." 
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Lord Deerwell raised her hand to his lips and pressed it with a 
kiss. She made no resistance, but afterwards dre^ it gently away. 
He took this for a token that though she would make no promise 
then, she yet gave her consent to the continuance of his suit. This, 
for the time, was happiness enough. The stars, meanwhile, had 
begun to look down from heaven on the happy pair, seated side by 
side on the rustic seat below the ruined tower's rough wall. Love 
added its higher consecration to the sweetness of the summer night 
as they rose and moved along the darkly-shaded, sweet-scented road 
to the bright lights of home. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
A Glad and Memorable Day. 

A few days after this happy evening, Sir Ronald and Lilian went up 
to London to pass two or three months in society after the quiet life 
they had led at Craigrowan since he had succeeded to the estate. 
Lord Deerwell also removed to his town-house to take part in the 
social activities and enjoyments of the season. Meanwhile the new 
buildings were pushed on vigorously at Kirkrowan, the manse being 
the first to be brought to completion ; and a very comfortable home 
it formed for Walter and Jeannie Adair. Then the academy, erected 
by the generosity of Lord Deerwell, was finished, with a master's 
house attached to it ; and here the Nobles took up their abode, Mr. 
Noble entering with great zeal on his duties in his new and superior 
sphere. The church took a longer time to erect, as it had to be very 
solidly and carefully built ; but it awakened a very lively interest in 
the neighbourhood from the superiority of its architectural style. 
The site Lord Deerwell had given was opposite Mosslea parish churcli 
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and churchyard on the other side of the Cranley water, while Deerwell 
parish church lay at a little distance to the rear of the new place of 
worship. No position could have been more convenient for the 
population, while at the same time it set off to full advantage the 
handsome church and spire. The proportions of the building were 
on a liberal scale, as it was intended to accommodate the united 
congregations of Deerwell and Mosslea, the churches in both parishes 
having been left nearly empty. Lord Deerwell took a great interest 
in the erection of the new church. He had acquired a taste for 
ecclesiastical architecture while studying at Oxford, and he was also 
desirous that all public buildings erected on his property should be 
ornaments to the estate. The plans had been submitted to him for 
approval, and he had himself suggested some improvements on the 
original design. The interior fittings also surpassed everything that 
existed in the neighbourhood in respect both of elegance and comfort. 
It was hoped that the whole would be finished before the autumn had 
passed, and that Lord Deerwell would be able to be present on the 
opening day. 

While looking forward to this interesting event, the inhabitants of 
the little town of Kirkrowan and the country round about were 
deeply stirred by a joyful piece of news that reached them from the 
great metropolis. This was an announcement of the marriage of 
Lord Deerwell and Lilian Huntley, which took place in London in 
the early part of August. The tenants on both estates were genuinely 
glad to learn of the union between the proprietor of Castle Deerwell 
and the heiress of Craigrowan ; since Lord Deerwell had already 
shown himself a considerate landlord, and Lilian had won on every 
hand an affectionate regard. Immediately after the wedding took 
place, Sir Ronald returned to Craigrowan in time for the shooting 
season, while the bride and bridegroom went to pass the honeymoon 
at one of Lord Deerweirs English seats. 

The day at last arrived for the opening of the new church, when 
it had been arranged that the Rev. A. N. Somerville, of Glasgow, 
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should preach. The weather was calm and bright, and the audience 
began to flow in, not only from the houses of the little town, but also 
from the farms and cottages in the country around. The building 
could not contain all who came ; but, as the weather was fine, the 
doors were left wide open, so that the numbers who could not get 
admittance were yet able to hear. Within the church it was a 
moving sight to see such a multitude of faces, marked at once by 
eager interest and solemn feeling. In the minister's pew and the 
one adjoining a family group were gathered to whom the proceedings 
of the day came home with peculiar interest. There sat Jeannie 
Somerville, as she used to be known, now the wife of Walter Adair ; 
her shapely little figure arrayed in a very neat and becoming dress, 
and her dark eyes lit up with love, mingled with more sacred and 
sober feelings. Beside her sat her friend — once Katie Adair, and 
now the wife of John Dunbar— the spiritual expression habitual to 
her face even more marked than it usually was. Then came the aged 
Philip Adair, with his thin sunken cheeks, his scanty locks of long 
grey hair, and his deep eye that seemed to speak the prayer, " Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace." Mrs. Gilbert wore 
a stately look with her wealth of grey ringlets, her rich dress and 
jewellery from the far East setting off her somewhat wasted but not 
unpleasing features. Robert Adair, with Mary his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Somerville, from Bankton Mill, and John Dunbar, made up the rest 
of this happy group. Not far from them sat Mr. Noble and his 
brave and cheery little wife, the very picture of happiness. Jock 
was there, looking very different indeed from the time when he was 
an uncouth garden lad at the Rowantree Inn ; and he brought his 
old rheumatic mother with him, carefully assisting her to creep along 
the passage, and placing her in the safe corner of a pew. Mr. and 
Mrs. Findlater, the present proprietors of the Rowantree, occupied 
convenient seats. James Shorrock was a conspicuous figure in the 
assembly, his face restored to its wonted healthy hue, but without 
any trace of the coarseness that used to mar it in his former days. 
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Shortly before the hour of service, Sir John Hawksworth, of 
Brackenshaw, walked in, tall and handsome, with bright beaming 
face and elastic step. Scarcely had he settled himself in a seat, when 
Lord and Lady Deerwell entered the church. In spite of the deep 
reverential feeling that pervades a Scottish congregation, their 
entrance caused a stir to pass through the entire audience, and all 
eyes were fastened on them as they moved quietly up the aisle ; bnt 
as soon as they entered their pew the excitement was subdued, and 
replaced again by a still and solemn expectation. 

Walter Adair conducted the earlier part of the service, which was 
brought to a close by the singing of the words — 

" Oh, send Thy light forth and Thy truth," to the beautiful and 
touching tune of " Invocation," one of the most expressive in the 
whole range of Scottish sacred music. Then Mr. Somerville rose to 
address the congregation. He was a man of very pleasing but rather 
sallow features, with an abundance of very black and glossy hair. 
He took for his subject the words, " Lift up your heads, ye gates ; 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors ; and the King of glory 
shall come in." After explaining the original occasion and purport 
of the words, and then applying them to the circumstances of that 
opening service, the preacher went on to picture the triumphal entry 
of the Saviour into the celestial world with the hosts of His ransomed 
saints delivered from the dominion of the grave. He spoke of Him 
as preceded by the holy men of the ancient days, and followed by His 
apostles and the martyrs of the Christian Church, and finally he set 
before his hearers a vision of the nations of the globe, marshalled in 
one vast magnificent array coming from the islands of the tropic 
seas, the ice-bound regions of the poles, the wide and fertile plains 
of the great far-stretching continents, the sultry deserts, and the 
rough mountain ranges ; men of every colour, climate, tongue, 
forming part of that glorious company which no man could number, 
and going in with the Captain of their Salvation to dwell in the 
eternal city, and walk in the light of it, where there is no more night, 
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no pain, sorrow, nor crying ; and no death, because there is no more 
sin. This picture he drew with wonderful imaginative power as well 
as great fervour of spiritual feeling, holding the hearers entranced 
till the close. The words in the Scottish version — "Ye gates, lift up 
your heads on high," &c, were then sung to the magnificent music 
set to them by Dr. Andrew Thomson, ending with the outburst of 
repeated Hallelujahs. 

As soon as the service was concluded, Lilian went up and shook 
hands most cordially with her friends in the minister's pew, while 
Lord Deerwell spoke to Mr. Somerville and Walter Adair. It took 
some time for the audience to make their way out of the crowded 
building, but when at last they had all left and Lord Deerwell and 
Lilian walked down the aisle to the front door, they found the space 
in front entirely filled with an eager throng. Not a single person 
had gone away, so anxious were they to see all they could of the noble 
bridegroom and his bride. They did not raise their voices in a cheer, 
because of the holy day and the sacred service in which they had 
been engaged ; but welcome and affection were written on every face. 
Lord Deerwell could not avoid perceiving how the feelings of the 
assembly were directed more especially towards Lilian — that it was to 
her the homage of their regard was paid rather than to himself. So 
far from this exciting in him the least shade of jealousy, he only 
felt the more proud to have such a noble creature for his wife. Since 
Lilian had left Craigrowan some three or four months before, she 
had attained to the fullest loveliness of radiant beauty. The slight 
touch of girlish immaturity had vanished, while yet all the freshness 
of girlhood remained. As she stood at the top of the two or three 
steps leading down from the door of the church and looked at the 
crowd before her, all gazing at her with gladness and kind feeling 
beaming on every countenance, she received back into her heart the 
full tide of all that sympathy and affectionate solicitude which she 
had poured forth in the months gone by. It all seemed to return 
again, doubled and still redoubled, in the warmth of this genuine, 
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spontaneous, and overflowing welcome. She felt her heart profoundly 
moved with gratitude for the past, and a rising well-spring of deep 
desire to prove herself in the future more worthy of the affectionate 
regards so abundantly lavished on her. There she stood in her 
queenly beauty, in the undimmed lustre of her early womanhood, 
like a lovely rose that had just opened its faultless petals to the 
wooing of the summer breeze. She stood in quiet dignity, with her 
cheeks slightly flushed from the excitement of the moment, and her 
-eyes filled with the light of kind emotions, while a native nobility of 
soul set its seal on her brow and was manifested in all her bearing. 
A few moments passed in the hush of deep unbroken silence as the 
people kept their eyes fixed on her and she looked at them. Then 
James Shorrock gave expression to the feeling that filled the hearts 
of the assembly, saying aloud in his strong, manly voice, " God bless 
Lord Deerwell and the Lady of Craigrowan." The words were 
immediately taken up and repeated again and again, "God bless 
Lord Deerwell and the Lady of Craigrowan." A thought, 
unspoken by any, seemed somehow to be brought home at once to 
every heart. That scene was full of significance and laden with 
prophetic meaning. The feud of centuries between the gentry and 
the Scottish people was seen to die away. The era had passed of 
unrelenting persecution on the one side and enduring constancy on 
the other. No cruel laws would again be invoked against the 
martyr's life. The truth of the Gospel and the freedom of the 
Church of Christ — these were to win their blessed triumph in uniting 
the hearts of the people of the land. Such a happy vision of the 
future mingled with the gladness of the moment, as the people stood 
close on either side, making a way for Lilian to pass, followed by Lord 
Deerwell, from the door of the church to where their carriage waited 
for them. She was assisted by him to take her seat ; and then, before 
the carriage moved away, she raised her hand as a signal to the 
watching throng. A deep silence fell at once on all ; and, in the 
hush, her clear, sweet voice was heard as she said, " I thank you all, 
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my friends, most sincerely do I thank you all for your warm 
and kind welcome to my dear husband and myself. God bless every 
one of you with His best and richest blessing. God bless this church, 
and this land of ours, and make our dear Scotland to be a joy of all 
the earth, and a fount of blessing to the whole wide world." 



THE END. 
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